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Preface 


John Wansbrough (1928—2002) once coined the expression “sectar¬ 
ian milieu” to thus label the agglomeration of Christian and Jewish 
traditions which became the nutrient medium out of which Islam 
emerged. He chiefly discussed the beginnings of Islam as an islamis- 
ant. No wonder that the problem of Islamic origins represents a 
particular field of research within Islamic studies. However, those 
who study marginal Christian and Jewish traditions in the sixth and 
seventh centuries have recently became aware that formative Islam 
is a gold mine for them as well. In other words, Islamic sources can 
be also relevant for researches developed in their own areas. 

The sixth and the seventh centuries were in fact crucial in the 
history of both Judaism (especially regarding the shaping of non- 
Talmudic Jewish traditions) and Christianity. It was an epoch of 
rapid and profound changes, a period of transition from late antiq¬ 
uity to the mediaeval world which entailed for Christians and Jews 
alike cohabitation with Muslims. Many Jewish and Christian tradi¬ 
tions then competing with those that now seem to us mainstream 
ones did not survive at all or were forced back to the remote cor¬ 
ners of the civilized world. The study of such either disappeared or 
severely suppressed traditions is a rather thankless but necessary 
task. 

Therefore, the border between pre-Islamic Christianity and 
Judaism, on the one hand, and formative Islam, on the other hand, 
must be approached from both sides. This is the main goal of the 
present volume, which is dedicated to the memory of John Wans¬ 
brough—the scholar who was also the very first to describe the 
field of this kind of research. 

We mention in the title of the volume the term “Com¬ 
forter/Paraclete,” in allusion to the name given to the bearer of 
divine revelation in a well-known saying of Jesus which was differ¬ 
ently understood by Christians and Muslims and which further¬ 
more became a common topos in Islamo-Christian polemics. This 
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“Comforter,” together with his variant interpretations, is then a 
symbol of the unity and difference between Islam and Christianity, 
and hence, likewise, a symbol of the border that must be, as said 
above, approached and excavated from both sides. 

The editors would like to express their gratitude to Elisabeth 
Wansbrough-Abdi for her encouragement and help since the very 
beginning of their work. 

Basil Lourie 



John Wansbrough 
and the Problem of Islamic Origins 
in Recent Scholarship: 

A Farewell 

to the Traditional Account 

Carlos A. Segovia 


In a recent study dealing with the historical setting and the literary 
development of ancient narratives on a concrete subject, John van 
Seters has righdy made the point that “[t]oo often a social and his¬ 
torical context is put forward, and then the narrative sources are 
made to fit this context, and finally the fit is used to confirm the 
reality of the historical context—a complete circularity of argu¬ 
ment”. 1 Accordingly, he writes, “[a]ny search for a controlling for 
narrative sources or background must establish a sufficient level of 
confidence outside this hermeneutical circle to be effective.” 2 

Perhaps there is no other field of study in which such circularity 
of argument has by and large prevailed in past and present scholar¬ 
ship as that of the rise and early development of the Islamic faith and 
its scriptural (both religious and historiographical) corpus. Regardless 
of the very late date of the earliest Muslim writings and in spite of 
the lack of other textual sources that could validate them, they are 
usually taken to describe with a certain measure of accuracy the hy¬ 
pothetical—in fact not at all clear—events they depict, which, in 


1 Seters, J. van. The Biblical Saga of King David. Winona Lake, IN, 
2009, 2. 

2 Ibid. 
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rigour, cannot be deduced but from those very same writings. Nei¬ 
ther their quite frequendy literary nature nor their didactic and politi¬ 
cal concerns is usually regarded as a decisive challenge to the veracity 
of the presumed historical records included within them. The events 
referred to in such literature were so firmly established by the weight 
of the Muslim tradition, and they have come to be so familiar to eve¬ 
ryone, that almost no one questions them. Moreover, they tend to 
“provide” the historical setting for such literature, which is in turn 
read in light of them. In short, the effect becomes the cause, and the 
conceptual movement by which such paralogical exchange is made 
possible is either ignored or else obliterated. 

On the other hand, there is also a supplementary problem 
brought about by the comparison of current Jewish, Christian and 
Islamic studies regarding the emergence of each particular religion. 
To put it briefly: the historical-critical method successfully applied in 
the past two centuries to the study of early Judaism and nascent 
Christianity has almost gone unparalleled in the study of Islamic ori¬ 
gins, which does represent an anomaly of very significant propor¬ 
tions, therefore, within the field of comparative religious studies. Yet 
only very few scholars seem to be aware of this and even a more 
reduced number of scholars working on the field of early Islamic 
studies can be said to care much of such an astonishing asymmetry. 

And there is, finally, the problem of interdisciplinarity. Schol¬ 
ars working on early Islamic studies are not always adequately in¬ 
formed about the progress made by their colleagues in the study of 
late antique Judaism and Christianity. They frequently go their own 
path without noticing that, here and there, their research proceeds 
along a complex crossroad. 

Hence it is not only a question of method. Nor is it only a 
question of hermeneutical caution. Scholarship on Islamic origins 
must also come out of the deceitful isolation in which more often 
than not it still dwells. Yet this conviction is, to be sure, far from 
being a mere claim in the desert. One need only reflect on the very 
suggestive works published in the past four decades or so by sev¬ 
eral scholars either present or not in this volume—which is of ne¬ 
cessity, as any other book, unhappily limited in both its scope and 
extension—to perceive that things are changing at last (albeit not as 
rapidly as one would perhaps desire!). And it is fair to say that, at 
least to a certain measure, it all began some forty years ago with the 
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work of the late John Wansbrough, to whose memory we would 
wish to dedicate this miscellaneous volume. 

In the late 1970s Wansbrough published two groundbreaking, 
complementary studies on which he had started working a few years 
earlier: Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation , 3 
and The Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composition of Islamic Salvation His¬ 
tory. 4 Whereas he devoted the latter to the study of early Muslim his¬ 
toriography and to its sectarian milieu, in the former he addressed 
the Qur’an “as a document susceptible of analysis by the instruments 
and techniques of Biblical criticism.” 5 This, of course, was—and to 
be precise still is in some measure—something entirely new and 
much provocative within the realm of Quranic studies. For “[n]ot 
merely dogmas such as those defining scripture as the uncreated 
Word of God and acknowledging its formal and substantive inimita- 
bility, but also the entire corpus of Islamic historiography, by provid¬ 
ing a more or less coherent and plausible report of the circumstances 
of the Quranic revelation, have discouraged examination of the 
document as representative of a traditional literary type” 6 whose his¬ 
torical setting should be also investigated instead of taken for 
granted. Accordingly, he attempted at “a systematic study of the 
formal properties of scriptural authority as merely one (though pos¬ 
sibly the major one) factor contributing to the emergence of an in¬ 
dependent and self-conscious religious community,” 7 which meant 
examining “the literary uses, and hence communal functions, of 
scripture,” 8 its sectarian background within “the marginalia of 
Judaeo-Christian history,” 9 the “traditional stock of monotheistic 


3 Wansbrough, J. Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpre¬ 
tation. LOS. Oxford, 1977; repr. Amherst, NY, 2005, with Foreword, 
Translation and Expanded Notes by A. Rippin. 

4 Wansbrough, J. The Sectarian Mileu: Content and Composition of Islamic 
Salvation History. LOS. Oxford, 1978; repr. Amherst, NY, 2006, with 
Foreword, Translation and Expanded Notes by G. R. Hawting. 

5 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, xxi. 

6 Ibid., xxi. 

7 Ibid., xxii. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., xxiii. 
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imagery” 10 upon which the Qur’an drew, and its canonization as 
scripture, an achievement by which “the document of revelation was 
assured a kind of independence, both of historical traditions com¬ 
monly adduced to explain its existence and of external criteria re¬ 
cruited to facilitate its understanding.” 11 

Now, whilst it is true that scholars such as Abraham Geiger, 
Theodor Noldeke, Tor Andrae, and Karl Ahrens, to just mention a 
few names, had already written on the unquestionable dependence 
of the Muslim scriptures upon several Judaeo-Christian motifs, 
they had not gone as far as Wansbrough in this respect; nor had 
they offered a systematic exposition of the whole matter—which 
becomes in Wansbrough a most complex historical and theoretical 
problem of the greatest importance in the study of Islamic ori¬ 
gins—within their writings. Likewise, other authors such as Sieg- 
mund Frankel, Alphonse Mingana, Arthur Jeffery, and Heinrich 
Speyer, had previously studied quite convincingly the foreign vo¬ 
cabulary of the Qur’an; yet their respective contributions had been 
mainly punctual. Conversely, opting for a reconstruction of the 
Muslim scriptures on the basis of their presumed Christian Urtext, 
as suggested by Gunter Luling in the early 1970s, seemed to Wans¬ 
brough too ventured, though he regarded many of Liiling’s conjec¬ 
tures not unreasonable. On the other hand, although Ignaz 
Goldziher and Joseph Schacht had also questioned the alleged his¬ 
toricity of the prophetic logia which are (together with the Qur’an) 
the very basis of Muslim jurisprudence, they were still confident 
upon other various traditional records and “data.” Doubdess, 
Wansbrough relied on them all as well as on Walter Baur, who 
provided him a model for the late development of orthodoxy, 
Adolf von Harnack, Wilhelm Schlatter, Hans-Joachim Schoeps, 
and Chaim Rabbin, who had either mentioned (von Harnack and 
Schlatter) or explored (Schoeps and Rabin) the possible influences 
of Judaeo-Christianity upon formative Islam. Yet he moved a step 
further questioning the pre-existence of an autonomous entity 
upon which influence could be exerted, and hence settled the criti- 


10 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 1. 

11 Ibid. 
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cal foundations of contemporary scholarship on Islamic origins. As 
Gerald R. Hawting puts it, 

scholars have postulated the existence of one or other religious 
group in Arabia and suggested how Muhammad might have 
come into contact with it and been influenced to develop the 
ideas to which he gave expression as Islam. This is often put as 
the operation of “influences” or the acceptance of “borrow¬ 
ings.” For example, many academic scholars, concerned with 
the common monotheistic or biblical stories and allusions that 
one finds in the Qur’an, have assumed that Muhammad must 
have come to know them by coming into contact with Jews or 
Christians of various sorts. 

Wansbrough entirely eschews the idea of influences or bor¬ 
rowings of this sort, usually in Arabia but perhaps on journeys 
that the traditional account tells us he made to Syria as a young 
man. Wansbrough entirely eschewed the idea of influences or 
borrowings from this sort, which assume an already existing 
entity that can be influenced from outside. He does not talk of 
Muhammad coming into contact with sectarian circles but un¬ 
derstands the religion that will eventually evolve into Islam as 
arising out of the sectarian circles themselves. There is no sug¬ 
gestion here of something that already exists taking on foreign 
characteristics, but of Islam as the further development of ten¬ 
dencies already there in sectarian monotheistic circles. Fur¬ 
thermore, he does not envisage Arabia as the likely setting for 
this, but the regions outside Arabia where the existence of 
such groups is attested before Islam. . .. 

His suggestion, although not spelled out in detail, is that a 
religious elite responsible for elaborating the beginnings of Is¬ 
lam in the sectarian setting was able to establish a relationship 
with the originally religiously undefined Arab state so that 
gradually Islam became a symbol of association with the state 
and the early history of the state came to be defined as the 
early history of Islam. 12 


12 Hawting, G. R. “Foreword.” In Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu, i— 
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In short, Wansbrough considered that identification of the 
earliest Islamic community may and ought to be “regarded as the 
investigation of process rather than of structure.” 13 At a given time 
and place and under certain circumstances, a new defined religious 
community emerged from within a composite sectarian milieu. 
Most likely, however, this did not take place in 7th-century Arabia 
but somewhere else much later on—probably from the 8th to the 
9th centuries; 14 and it resulted from “polygenesis” rather than con¬ 
stituting the effect of a single development. 15 Indeed, Wansbrough 
was very careful not to set forth any explanatory hypothesis which 
could be regarded as historically reductive in one way or the other. 
This explains, in turn, his caution when moving from the literary 
level (which was the object par excellence of his studies) to the his¬ 
torical domain. Yet this is not to mean that he endorsed a purely 
deconstructionist view on the early history of Islam. Analysing 
texts in what they are and in what they are good for (i.e. according 
to their form and function) is another way of writing history, 
though certainly not the showiest one. And even if it implies aban¬ 
doning the rather contradictory and unsatisfactory traditional ac¬ 
count of Islamic origins, as it did for Wansbrough, one can legiti¬ 
mately expect to learn more from it than from the non-critical and 
monotonous repetition of certain well-known yet awkward topics. 

To sum up, Wansbrough opened a good number of questions 
concerning the academic study of Islamic origins which have found 
echo in other scholars. It must be also noted, however, that several 
authors have proceeded along a similar path independently from 
Wansbrough’s much debated insights. 16 

Thus, in 1977, Patricia Crone and Michael A. Cook published 
a coauthored volume on the making of the Islamic world in which 


13 Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu, 128. 

14 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 49. 

15 Ibid., xxii, 21 ff. 

16 See, for an overall criticism of Wansbrough’s methodological as¬ 
sumptions and a reconstruction of the beginnings of Islam which tries to 
fit the traditional account (albeit placing some chronological order within 
its often contradictory strata), Donner, F. M. Narratives of Islamic Origins: 
The Beginnings of Islamic Historical Writing. Princeton, NJ, 1998. 
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they sought to demonstrate the Jewish messianic roots of the Arab 
conquest. 17 Whereas Cook produced shordy after a critical study on 
the early Muslim dogma 18 and has later devoted several essays to 
the study of early Islamic culture and tradition, 19 Crone has contin¬ 
ued to work on certain controversial aspects of early Islamic history 
of which she has proposed alternative readings. 20 Meanwhile, the 
late Yehudah D. Nevo, an Israeli archaeologist working at the 
Negev area ahead of the Negev Archaeological Project, and Judith 
Koren, an information specialist who collaborated with Nevo for 
many years, thoroughly examined the archaeological and epigraphic 
evidence contemporary with the Arab conquest and offered in a 
series of studies published between 1990 and 2003 a provoking 
theory on the origins of the Arab religion and the Arab state ac¬ 
cording to which the latter, once established after the Byzantine 
withdrawal from the Near East, did not fully promote Islam until 
the rise of the Abbasids. 21 No less contentious are the studies of 
the late Druze Arab scholar Suliman Bashear, who subjected to 
scrutinizing criticism the earliest Muslim sources and argued that 
Muhammad’s biography is pardy based upon the narratives about 
the life of the mid- to late 7th-century Arab “prophet” Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya. 22 A somewhat more nuanced, though by no means 


17 Crone, P., and Cook, M. A. Hagarism: The Making of the Islamic World. 
Cambridge, 1977. 

18 Cook, M. A. Early Muslim Dogma: A Source-Critical Study. Cambridge, 
1981. 

19 Cook, M. A. Studies in the Origins of Early Islamic Culture and Tradition. 
Aldershot, 2004. 

20 Crone, P. Slaves on Horses: The Evolution of the Islamic Polity. Cambridge, 
1980; idem, Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam. Princeton, 1987; idem, Roman, 
Provincial and Islamic Taw: The Origins of the Islamic Patronate. Cambridge, 1987; 
idem, and Hinds, M. God’s Caliph: Religious Authority in the First Centuries of 
Islam. Cambridge, 1986. See also Bacharach, J. L., Conrad, L. I., and Crone, P., 
eds. Studies in Early Islamic History. Princeton, 1996. 

21 See especially Nevo, Y. D., and Koren, J. Crossroads to Islam: The Ori¬ 
gins of the Arab Religion and the Arab State. Amherst, NY, 2003. 

22 Bashear, S. Muqaddima ft l-ta’rikh al-akhar. Jerusalem, 1984; idem. 
Eiqrat historyah islamit aheret? Jerusalem, 1985. See also idem, Arabs and 
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conventional, approach to the early stages of Islamic history within 
the monotheist religious tradition of the ancient Middle East and 
to the development of Islamic rule from the mid-7th to the mid- 
8th century can be found in the works of Wansbrough’s former 
disciple Gerald R. Hawting, who has also translated into English 
two volumes of Tabari’s History, 23 and Jonathan P. Berkey. 24 Her¬ 
bert Berg’s edited volume on current methodologies in the study of 
Islamic origins must be also alluded to at this point. 25 Finally, two 
French scholars deserve being mentioned as well, namely Alfred- 
Louis de Premare and Edouard-Marie Gallez. Premare has ques¬ 
tioned on very solid grounds the traditional account of Islamic ori¬ 
gins, the difficulties inherent to which he has analysed with some 
detail in a study published in 2002. 26 Less convincing perhaps, by 
reason of its often precipitated arguments, is the two-volume study 
published by Gallez in 2005, in which the author holds the view 
that the Arab conquest was the last of many efforts by heterodox 
Christians Jews to gain Jerusalem and other Byzantine territories. 27 

At a close look, it is not difficult to perceive that, however dif¬ 
ferent their respective approaches and conclusions, these scholars 
are, in their majority, indebted in one way or another to Wans- 


Others in Early Islam. Princeton, 1997; idem, Studies in Early Islamic Tradition: 
Collected Studies in Arabic and Islam. Jerusalem, 2004. 

23 Hawting, G. R. The Idea ofldolaty and the Emergence of Islam: From Po¬ 
lemic to History. Cambridge, 1999; idem, The First Dynasty of Islam: The Umay- 
yad Caliphate AD 661—750. London, 2 2000. See also idem, The History of al- 
Tabari, 20: The Collapse of the Sufyanid Authority and the Coming of the Mar- 
wanids. Edited by G. R. Hawting. SSNES/BP. Albany, NY, 1989; idem, 
The History of al-Tabari, 17: The First Civil War. Edited by G. R. Hawting. 
SSNES/BP. Albany, NY, 1996; idem, ed. The Development of Islamic Ritual. 
Aldershot, 2004. 

24 Berkey, J. P. The Formation of Islam: Religion and Society in the Near East, 
600-1800. Cambridge, 2003. 

25 Berg, H., ed. Method and Theory in the Study of Islamic Origins. Leiden, 
2003. 

26 Premare, A.-L., de. Ees fondations de I’lslam: Entre ecriture et histoire. 
Paris, 2002. 

27 Gallez, E.-M. Le messie et sonprophete. 2 vols. Versailles, 2005. 
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brough, whom they often mention and who was, in sum, the first to 
overtly challenge the reliability of the traditional account of Islamic 
origins as a whole by questioning the alleged historicity of its sources. 
Whatever the new lines of research essayed in the past decades, the 
scholarly community still owes much to him and to his idea of the 
“sectarian milieu” out of which the Islamic religion arose. 

As to the Qur’an (i.e. Wansbrough’s other major subject of 
study), it would be beyond the scope of this prologue to survey the 
quality and quantity of recent scholarship on this area, on which 
Wansbrough’s influence has been as punctual as it has been sub¬ 
stantial; for there where its traces can be observed it has encour¬ 
aged further relevant developments. A few tides may nonetheless 
provide the reader with information on some of the most signifi¬ 
cant lines of research in this field and on the reception of Wans¬ 
brough’s theories and method amidst other scholars. 28 These are 
Andrew Rippin’s Approaches to the History of the Interpretation of the 
Qur’an ? 9 The Qur’an and Its Interpretative Tradition , 30 The Qur’an: Style 
and Contents? x and The Tlackmll Companion to the Qur’an? 2 Gerald R. 
Hawting’s and Abdul-Kader A. Shareef s Approaches to the Qur’an ; 33 
Herbert Berg’s The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam? 4 Jane 


28 On which see also Firestone, R. “The Qur’an and the Bible: Some 
Modem Studies of Their Relationship.” In Reeves, J. C., ed. Bible and Qur’an: 
Essays in Scriptural Intertextuality, 1—22. SBLSS, 24. Atlanta, 2003; Rippin, A. 
“Literary Analysis of Qur’an, Tafsir, and Sira: The Methodologies of John 
Wansbrough”. In Martin, R. C., ed. Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies, 
151—63. Tucson, AZ, 1985; idem, “Foreword.” In Wansbrough, Quranic 
Studies, ix—xix. 

29 Rippin, A., ed. Approaches to the History of the Interpretation of the Qur’an. 
London, 1988. 

30 Rippin, A. The Qur’an and Its Interpretative Tradition. Aldershot, 2001. 

31 Rippin, A. The Qur’an: Style and Contents. Aldershot, 2001. 

32 Rippin, A., ed. The Rlackwell Companion to the Qur’an. Malden, 
MA/Oxford, 2006. 

33 Hawting, G. R., and Shareef, A.-K. A., eds. Approaches to the Qur’an. 
London, 1993. 

34 Berg, H. The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam: The Authenticity of 
Muslim Eiterature from the Eormative Period. Richmond, 2000. 
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Dammen McAuliffe’s The Cambridge Companion to the Qur’an ; 35 
Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi’s Dictionnaire du Coran ; 36 Manfred 
Kropp’s Results of Contemporary Research on the Qur’an ; 37 and Gabriel 
Said Reynolds’ The Qur’an in Its Historical Context , 38 and The Qur’an 
and Its Biblical SubtextP 

But enough has been said so far to offer the reader a general 
overview of the problem and its most immediate implications. 

The present volume aims at exploring afresh the “sectarian mi¬ 
lieu” out of which Islam emerged by bringing together contributions 
from several scholars working on a wide variety of fields, not only 
early Islamic history, but also the Jewish and Christian milieus of the 
6th, 7th and 8th centuries that may help to explain the rise of Islam. 
Its main concern is, therefore, to examine the diverse chronologies 
and geographies one should alternatively look at and the religious 
components one should likewise take into account if attempting to 
define the historical, conceptual, theological, scriptural, exegetical, 
and liturgical boundaries of that hypothetical “sectarian milieu.” The 
idea first arose out of the Fifth Enoch Seminar held in Naples in 
June 2009, during which sessions Basile Lourie and I long debated 
on these and other related issues, as well as on Wansbrough’s deci¬ 
sive contribution to the critical study of Islamic origins. 

To end with, I should like to express our gratitude to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wansbrough for her kind and generous support and to 
those scholars who have accepted to participate in this volume for 
their willingness to contribute to it and their most valuable work. 
We are also grateful to those scholars who have declined our invita¬ 
tion but have nonetheless assisted us with their advice, namely 
Profs. Michael A. Cook, Patricia Crone, Gerald R. Hawting, and 
Guy G. Stroumsa. 


35 McAuliffe, J. D., ed. The Cambridge Companion to the Qur’an. Cam¬ 
bridge, 2006. 

36 Amir-Moezzi, M. A., ed. Dictionnaire du Coran. Paris, 2007. 

37 Kropp, M., ed. Results of Contemporary Research on the Qur’an: The Ques¬ 
tion of the Historio-Critical Text of the Qur’an. Beirut, 2007. 

38 Reynolds, G. S., ed. The Qur’an in Its Historical Context. London, 
2008. 

39 Reynolds, G. S. The Qur’an and Its Biblical Subtext. London, 2010. 
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Un nombre de plus en plus important d’islamologues reconnaissent 
aujourd’hui ce que la communaute scientifique doit a John Wans- 
brough pour ses travaux d’approche du texte coranique degages des 
a priori que vehiculent les exegeses historicisantes inspirees de 
certaines Traditions prophetiques, de la Sira ou encore des Asbab 
al-nu^ul . 1 C’est par rapport a cette perspective d’ordre methodo- 
logique d’une importance primordiale que nous estimons pouvoir 


1 Notre position sur ce point est certainement plus drastique que la 
sienne. Neanmoins, les nombreux parallelismes qu’il etablit avec l’exegese 
rabbinique doivent etre envisages sous l’angle de leur contribution au 
repositionnement constant de la vision que Ton peut avoir des rapports 
entre Coran, Sunna et tafsir. Voir a ce sujet le chapitre II« Emblems of 
phophethood» de son ouvrage Quranic Studies, Sources and Methods of 
Scriptural Interpretation, Foreword, Translations and expanded notes by Andrew 
BJppin, 53—84. New-York: Prometheus Books, 2004 (edition originale : 
Oxford : Oxford University Press, 1977). 
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lui rendre hommage dans la presente contribution. Nous aborde- 
rons, pour ce faire, deux questions qu’il a souvent evoquees et qui 
se situent dans le prolongement direct de ses orientations de 
recherche, a savoir la fonction des themes judaiques et judeo- 
chretiens mentionnes dans le Coran et le probleme de la loca¬ 
lisation de son milieu d’emergence. 

Nous tenterons de montrer de quelle maniere et jusqu’a quel 
point elles peuvent etre liees en nous appuyant sur l’avancee 
actuelle de nos propres investigations, entreprises il y a maintenant 
plus de dix ans. On remarquera a cette occasion que si les 
hypotheses que nous formulons ne coincident pas a la lettre avec 
les propositions de Wanbrough, elles s’en approchent neanmoins 
considerablement par l’esprit, qui implique une totale independance 
par rapport aux methodes traditionnelles de l’islamologie. C’est 
pourquoi il nous a semble qu’il pourrait etre utile de temoigner du 
fait que, tout en ayant suivi un cheminement personnel au cours 
duquel les methodes de lecture que nous allons mettre en oeuvre id 
ont pris forme progressivement, nos constatations sont compa¬ 
rables aux siennes sur quelques points fondamentaux. 

Il convient d’ajouter, avant de penetrer au coeur du sujet, que 
les problematiques qui vont etre abordees necessitent la prise en 
compte d’un certain nombre d’explorations prealables qu’il serait 
beaucoup trop long de reprendre entierement. Nous en pre- 
senterons done uniquement les lignes essentielles, en renvoyant 
pour plus de details aux articles et aux communications dans 
lesquels nous les avons developpees. C’est en effet a partir du sode 
constitue par la correlation d’acquis successifs qu’il est possible 
d’examiner a present comment se rencontrent, dans le Coran, 
textes de reference et lieux de l’histoire sacree pour devoiler peut- 
etre, a mots couverts, quelque chose de sa propre histoire. 

Un aperqu des textes pseudo clementins 

EN TANT QUE SEUILS HERMENEUTIQUES DU CORAN 

Le premier concept prealable a la presente reflexion est celui que 
nous avons appele : « seuils hermeneutiques du Coran ». Il resulte 
d’une decouverte fortuite qui nous a permis de realiser que le texte 
coranique requiert en quelque sorte de son lecteur, de maniere plus 
ou moins implicite selon les cas, pour etre mieux compris, la con- 
naissance de corpus anterieurs qui debordent souvent du domaine 
des textes bibliques et parabibliques. Us constituent ce que l’on 
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pourrait nommer un « paysage conceptuel », sur lequel ses propres 
enseignements prennent un relief qui en eclaire la plupart du temps 
de fa 9 on decisive les tenants et les aboutissants. 

Introduction aux seuils hermeneutiques : 

Coran et theologie lactancienne 

Les Institutions Divines et Hdpitome des Institutions Divines de Lactance 
represented le premier de ces seuils hermeneutiques que nous 
ayons mis en evidence. 2 II nous a alors ete possible, grace aux 
eclairages qu’il apporte, de mieux saisir un ensemble de principes 
theologiques fondamentaux du Coran, ainsi que les interrelations 
qui les caracterisent. Leur pivot central est la notion de « nature 
monotheiste originelle » (fitra), definie comme le fait de dresser son 
visage vers le del en vue d’y chercher la vraie religion (Coran 30, 
30—31), qui correspond de maniere tres precise a la situation de 
Yanthropos de Lactance, l’homme « debout», cree dans la position 
droite pour pouvoir contempler le del et y trouver, precisement, sa 
religion ( Institutions divines, II, 1, 17). La deuxieme correspond a une 
prise de recul par rapport aux theories des stoiciens sur cette 
question, qui correspond en l’occurrence a la refutation de leur 
adoration des corps cdestes ( Institutions divines, II, Y, 20—25), une 
attitude dont Abraham, en tant que hantj represente le modde par 
excellence pour le Coran (Coran 6, 76—77), 3 tout comme pour 
certains autres de ses seuils hermeneutiques, en particulier 


2 Cette presentation a fait l’objet de notre premiere intervention dans 
le cadre de l’INARAH, « Grundlinien der Theologie des Koran, Grund- 
lagen und Orientierungen ». Dans Gros, Markus, und Karl-Heinz Ohlig, 
dir. Schalglichter Die beiden ersten islamischen Jahrhunderte, Inarah 3, Schriften %ur 
friihen Islamgescbichte %um Koran, 320—70. Verlag Hans Schiler, 2008. 

3 « Lorsque la nuit l’enveloppa, il vit une etoile et dit; “Void mon 
Seigneur”. Mais il ajouta, lorsqu’elle eut dispam : “Je n’aime pas ceux qui 
disparaissent”. Lorsqu’il vit la lune qui se levait, il dit: Voici mon Sei¬ 
gneur. Mais, lorsqu’elle eut dispam : “Si mon Seigneur ne me dirige pas, je 
serai au nombre des egares”. Lorsqu’il vit le soleil qui se levait, il dit: 
Voici mon Seigneur, c’est le plus grand. Mais, lorsqu’il eut disparu : 
O mon peuple, je desavoue ce que vous associez a Dieu ». 
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YApocalypse dAbraham (VII, I, 7). 4 La troisieme notion correspond a 
l’idee que ce monotheisme naturel resurgit tout au long de la vie 
dans les situations critiques, comme par exemple lorsque les 
hommes se trouvent sur un bateau en pleine tempete: Coran 
17, 67 : « Quant un malheur vous touche en mer, ceux que vous 
invoquez s’egarent, sauf lui » a mettre en parallele avec (Institutions 
Divines, II, I, 8-1 2 ): «Cela (reconnaitre et proclamer un dieu 
supreme) ils ne le font pas quand leur situation est prospere ; mais 
pour peu que quelque pesante difficulte les accable, les voila qui se 
souviennent de Dieu. Si quelqu’un, en mer, est ballotte par un vent 
furieux, c’est lui (Dieu) qu’il invoque ». A ce propos le Coran, 
comme les Institutions Divines, met en garde contre une autre ten¬ 
dance spontanee de la nature humaine: la faculte d’oublier: 
«Lorsqu’il (Dieu) vous a sauves et ramenes a terre, vous vous 
detournez. L’homme est tres ingrat» Quant a Dieu, qu’ils avaient 
implore au milieu de leurs besoins, ils n’ont meme pas une parole 
pour le remercier ». 5 

Enfin, nous avons souligne l’importance du raisonnement, 
commun aux deux corpus, selon lequel la croyance en un mono¬ 
theisme transcendant exclut toute utilisation de la violence pour 
obtenir une conversion dans la mesure ou la foi en une divinite qui 
ne subit elle-meme aucune contrainte ne peut etre ordonnee sous la 


4 « Plus que la terre, j’appellerai digne de veneration le soleil, car il 
eclaire de ses rayons le monde et les differentes atmospheres. Mais celui-la 
non plus je ne le placerai pas parmi les dieux, car la nuit sa course est 
assombrie par les nuees » et « Et pas plus je ne nommerai “Dieu” la lune 
et les etoiles, car elles aussi, en leur temps, la nuit, obscurcissent leur 
lumiere ». Voir aussi a ce sujet notre article « Hanif» dans Amir Moezzi, 
M. A., dir. Dictionnaire du Coran, 341-44. Paris : Robert Lafont, 2007. 

5 Une notion comparable figure dans les Homelies et dans les Recon¬ 
naissances pseudo clementines, il s’agit de l’espoir de la pluie. Voir par exemple 
Homelies XI, 13, 3^1; « (3) Pourquoi done quand les pluies cessent, 
toumez-vous toujours les yeux vers le del en adressant vos prieres et vos 
supplications et, quand vous avez obtenu satisfaction, vous empressez- 
vous d’oublier ? (4) Car une fois la moisson ou la vendange faite, vous 
avez tot fait d’en offrir les premices aux idoles qui ne sont rien, oubliant 
bien vite 1’auteur du bienfait qui est Dieu ». 
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contrainte, car elle s’impose d’elle-meme (Institutions Divines, II, 
IV, 1): « Ou est la verite ? Ubi ergo veritas est ? La ou aucune 
contrainte ne peut peser sur la religion Ubi nulla vis adhiberi potest 
religioni , ou rien ne peut etre victime de violence ubi nihil quod violari 
possit apparet, la ou il ne peut y avoir de sacrilege », passage complete 
par : «II n’est pas besoin de violences et d’injustices pour con- 
vaincre, parce que la (vraie) religion ne peut pas naitre de 
contraintes ( non est opus vi et injuria quia religio eogi non potest. II faut 
utiliser plutot le verbe que les verges pour qu’il y ait acte volontaire. 
C’est pourquoi nul n’est jamais retenu par nous malgre lui, et 
pourtant nul ne s’eloigne, car a elle seule la verite retient dans nos 
rangs. » ( Institutions divinesN, XIX, 11-13). Ces passages constituent, 
a notre sens, la cle de lecture adequate de la celebre declaration: 
« Pas de contrainte en religion », qui suit, etape par etape, le meme 
raisonnement (2, 255—256) : « Dieu, il n’y a de Dieu que Lui, le 
vivant, celui qui subsiste par lui-meme ! Ni l’assoupissement ni le 
sommeil n’ont de prise sur lui! Tout ce qui est dans les cieux et sur 
la terre lui appartient. Qui intercedera aupres de lui sans sa 
permission ? Il sait ce qui se trouve devant les hommes et derriere 
eux, alors que ceux-ci n’embrassent de sa science que ce qu’il veut. 
Son trone s’etend sur les cieux et sur la terre : leur maintien dans 
l’existence ne lui est pas une charge ; il est le Tres Haut, l’inac- 
cessible. (256) Pas de contrainte en religion. La voie droite se 
distingue de l’erreur. » 6 

Le rapide tour d’horizon de ce premier seuil hermeneutique 
permet de degager deux principes essentiels qui eclairent a leur tour 
les themes qui vont suivre. Le premier reside dans l’importance 
conferee a l’existence d’un monotheisme naturel et universel, com- 
mun a tous les hommes des leur naissance. Le second consiste dans 
l’idee que la purete meme de ce monotheisme exclut tout usage de 
la violence dans le domaine religieux, un consensus devant emerger 
de facon necessaire lorsque des hommes decident de se regrouper 
autour d’un culte susceptible de s’imposer autant par la raison que 
par la foi. Cette option theologique se trouve completee par les 


6 Voir pour cela notre article « Les Peres de l’Eglise et la pensee de 
l’islam », contribution en hommage a G. Troupeau, L’Orient chretien dans 
I’emprn musulman, Les editions de Paris, octobre 2005, pp. 59—90. 
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principes correspondant a un autre seuil hermeneutique : celui des 
textes pseudo clementins a la lumiere desquels le Coran apparait 
comme le modele par excellence du rejet de tout contenu, expres¬ 
sion ou formulation qui pourrait s’averer negatifs a l’egard de Dieu, 
d’un prophete ou de n’importe quel juste de l’Ecriture. Admettre le 
contraire reviendrait a faire violence a la purete et a la noblesse de 
la revelation divine elle-meme. 

Les Homeliespseudo clementines, 

seuil hermeneutique de la notion d’abrogation. 

Les Homelies Pseudo Clementines sont le deuxieme seuil hermeneutique 
essentiel que nous avons pu mettre en evidence. II s’agit d’un corpus 
temoignant, comme le precise Alain Le Boulluec, « de la reflexion 
menee par des juifs chretiens sur le judaisme, sur leur adhesion a la 
foi en Jesus et sur leur rapport au monde paien. 7 II accorde une place 
considerable a la question de l’abrogation et nous a permis de saisir 
qu’en realite le Coran ne s’abroge jamais lui-meme, mais qu’il revise 
uniquement des idees, des expressions ou des informations 
appartenant a des textes anterieurs. 8 Dans cette optique il se presente 
comme un guide de lecture des Ecritures, dont, agissant comme un 
commentaire inspire, il « rectifie » certains points, en fonction de 
criteres bien specifiques. Il s’inscrit par cette demarche dans la 
continuite d’une tres ancienne tradition de lecture critique de 
l’Ancien Testament developpee en particulier chez les premiers 
gnostiques comme Basilide (m. 130), Valentin (m. 165), Marcion 
(m. vers 135) et Montan (m. fin du Heme s.). 9 Mani 


7 Introduction aux Homelies pseudo clementines, Ecrits apocryphes chretiens, 
II, 1183. Paris : La Pleiade, NRF Gallimard, 2005. 

8 Voir a ce sujet notre article : « Der Begriff Buch im Koran im Licht 
der pseudoclementinischen Schriften » (La notion de livre dans le Coran a 
la lumiere des ecrits pseudo clementins), dans Gros, Markus, und Karl- 
Heinz Ohlig, dir. Vom Koran %um islam, Inarah 4 Schriften %urfrtihen Islamge- 
schichte %um Koran, 397^-82. Berlin : Verlag Hans Schiler, 2009. 

9 Pour Marcion « l’Ancien Testament se presentait comme la negation 
formelle du Nouveau. L’un revelait un tyran borne et fantasque, mal- 
faisant et menteur, qui prescrivait le vol et l’homicide, l’autre un Pere aussi 
sage et prevoyant que bon et bienfaisant, toujours applique a reparer le 
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(m. 276), quant a lui, etait issu d’un milieu baptiste qui rejetait deja 
une grande partie des Ecritures du judaisme. Impregne de ces 
doctrines, il les depassa, semble-t-il, en affirmant dans son Tre'sor que 
les Ecritures juives sont tout entderes l’oeuvre du diable. 10 Le veritable 
probleme etait, pour lui comme pour les gnostiques, la Loi de Moi'se, 
qu’ils decrivaient comme renfermant «un ministere de mort» 
organise. 11 Les reproches qu’il faisait a cette Loi etaient d’enseigner 
ce qui va a l’encontre de la Loi de paix et d’amour de Jesus. II 
avancait pour cela un certain nombre d’arguments, tires des textes, 
dont certains coincident avec des exemples que nous avons pu 
mettre en evidence dans le Coran. II disait, entre autres, que l’auteur 
de la Loi ancienne exalte les richesses (Proverbes XXII, 2), alors que 
l’autre en commande l’abandon (Luc XIV, 33), et aussi que Moi'se 
dit: « oeil pour ceil, dent pour dent, tandis que Jesus veut que, frappe 
sur une joue, on tende l’autre ; c’est pourquoi la loi mosaique donne 
la mort, alors que celle du Sauveur procure la vraie vie». 12 Ces 
groupes critiquaient egalement avec force le christianisme dans la 
mesure ou celui-ci avait etabli son canon biblique en associant dans 
un seul Livre l’ancienne et la nouvelle Loi, l’Ancien et le Nouveau 
Testament. Ils lui reprochaient son aveuglement face a des 
contradictions qu’ils estimaient irreductibles en estimant que «l’on 
ne peut sans danger adjoindre cette loi de Moi'se au Nouveau 
Testament comme si celui-ci venait du meme maitre » 13 Un certain 
nombre de textes, comme les Acta Archelai, temoignent de ces joutes 
entre defenseurs de l’orthodoxie chretienne et gnostiques ou 
manicheens hantes par l’idee que s’appuyer sur les textes de l’Ancien 
Testament reviendrait a confier son ame au demon. 


mal cause par le premier ». Alfaric, Prosper. Les Ecritures manicheennes , 2 t., 
publication encouragee par la Societe Asiatique. Paris: Nourry, 1918, 
tome II, etude analytique, p. 140, note 4 citant Tertullien, Adv. Marc., I, 
19 ; II, 26-29 ; IV, I et suiv. 

10 Ibid., 140, note 6 citant Serapion de Tmuis, apud Titus de Bostra, 
Contr. Man., Ill, 5. 

11 Ibid., 142 citant Acta Archelai, 40. 

12 Acta Archelai, 40 Voir Alfaric, Les Ecritures manicheennes, t. II, 142, 

13 Ibid., 142. 
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A ces arguments se trouvait combinee, en particulier dans le 
manicheisme, la notion de deformation des Ecritures (tahrij). Mani 
estimait que les Ecritures anterieures a ses propres textes compor- 
taient de profondes et graves erreurs parce qu’elles n’avaient pas ete 
mises par ecrit par les prophetes qui en avaient recu la revelation, 
mais par des scribes qui ne possedaient pas leur infaillibilite. C’est 
dans ce cadre conceptuel que la tradition manicheenne a fait de son 
prophete le scribe scrupuleux et precis de sa propre revelation. 14 
Cependant le corpus manicheen, dont la majeure partie a ete tres 
tot detruite, n’est pas en mesure d’apporter actuellement beaucoup 
de precisions supplementaires sur la question. En revanche, les 
Homelies pseudo clementines, qui ont sans doute, selon de nombreux 
specialistes, ete pour Mani lui-meme une source d’inspiration sur 
ces questions, 15 ont permis de conserver des details qui eclairent 
des remarques du Coran souvent restees sans echo, faute d’une cle 
hermeneutique adequate. 

La denonciation des interpolations dues a des erreurs inspirees 
par les demons aux premiers scribes des Ecritures se trouve en 
effet exprimee sous la forme la plus explicite dans les Ecrits pseudo 
clementins. Le milieu judeo chretien dans lequel ils ont circule au 
debut semble avoir ete l’un des premiers, et peut etre le seul a 
l’epoque (deuxieme siecle, tout debut du troisieme), a avoir formule 
l’idee, contrairement au manicheisme qui a rejete presque en bloc 
l’ensemble des Ecriture canoniques, qu’il etait imperatif de se 


14 II s’agissait la d’une conception tres ancienne. Andre Lemaire donne 
l’exemple de X apilum du Dieu Shamash, qui, soucieux que Yasim-El, repre- 
sentant local du roi de Mari, ne gauchisse son discours, refuse de lui 
communiquer le message du dieu Shamas et exige qu’on lui procure un 
scribe a qui il puisse le dieter. Prophetes et rois. Bible et Proche-Orient, 31. 
Lectio divina, hors serie. Paris : Le Cerf, 2001. 

15 Alfaric, Ees Ecritures manicheennes, t. II, 178 : « Les Homelies et les 
Recognitions qui nous sont arrivees sous le nom de Clement, portent, en 
depit des retouches catholiques tres nombreuses, des marques evidentes 
d’une origine ebionite. Elies professent, en divers endroits, un dualisme 
etroitement apparente a celui qui avait cours chez les Sabeens en Baby- 
lonie, a l’ecole desquels Mani s’est forme d’abord ». L’auteur renvoie a 
Kessler, Mani, Forschungen uberdie manichaische Religion, 207—8. Berlin, 1889. 
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defaire seulement de ce qui, dans l’Ancien Testament, allait a 
l’encontre de la loi de Jesus. L’abrogation de tous ces passages avait 
pour but de proposer une solution permettant de concilier 
totalement les deux lois en elaguant tout ce qui, dans l’ancienne, 
aurait pu entrer en contradiction avec la nouvelle. 

Les Homelies affirment, de plus, rappelons-le, que c’est Jesus 
qui est venu corriger l’Ancienne loi en la transformant, non 
seulement au niveau de la pratique legale, mais aussi et surtout en 
enseignant selon quels principes il convenait de denoncer une a une 
les interpolations diaboliques qui se seraient introduites dans les 
recits concernant les faits et actes des prophetes de l’Ancien 
testament. Dans une telle optique, rien, dans les Evangiles, ne peut 
etre remis en cause. II en allait autrement pour les manicheens. En 
effet, les Acta Archelai rapportent par exemple que Mani affirmait 
que le passage de l’Evangile de Matthieu dans lequel Jesus dit: «Je 
ne suis pas venu detruire la Loi, mais l’accomplir» (5, 17) ne pou- 
vait, entre autres, pas etre authentique parce que dementi par les 
faits. 16 Sur ce point precis la demarche coranique est plus proche, 
dans son principe, de celle de Mani dans la mesure ou tout un 
chacun peut constater qu’il propose l’amendement d’un certain 
nombre de passages evangeliques. 

Pour rappeler de maniere succincte cette question, a laquelle 
nous avons deja consacre plusieurs publications, il convient d’en 
recapituler ici les points essentiels : 

1— Le Coran, comme les Homelies, propose d’apporter toutes 
les corrections qui s’imposent aux Ecritures anterieures. La seule 
difference est que, pour les Homelies, c’est Jesus le prophete inspire, 
le Verus prophetas qui realise parfaitement ces corrections en de- 
tectant toutes les interpolations introduites dans les Ecritures 
anterieures, alors que le Coran affirme apporter lui-meme ces 
corrections. Voir Homelies II, 15, 1-5 ; III, 15 ; 49, 2 ; 50, 1-2 ; 
Coran 2,105. 

2— Le Coran, comme les Homelies, considere que ces inter¬ 
polations ont ete dues a une intervention des demons qui ont induit 
en tentation les scribes qui avaient mis par ecrit les textes sacres. 
Homelies II, 38,1 ; Coran 2, 79 ; 2,102. Le Coran ajoute toutefois que 


16 Acta Archelai, 40 ; Alfaric, Les Ecritures manicheennes, t. II, 162. 
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les prophetes anterieurs a l’Envoye coranique, en particulier Moi'se, 
ont eux-memes ete trompes par le demon, dont ils ne s’etaient pas 
suffisamment proteges, sur des points essentiels pour les croyants, 
mais qui n’engagent en rien leur culpabilite, ni meme leur 
responsabilite (Coran 2,104 ; 4,46 ; 16, 98-100 ; 22-52). 17 

3— Le Coran, a l’instar des Homelies, considere cet etat de fait 
comme une epreuve agreee par Dieu, qui laisse un delai au demon 
pour tester les humains ( Homelies II, 38,1 ; Coran 2,102 ; 38, 79 ; 3, 
6-7) et, pour ce qui est relatif au delai, mais uniquement dans le 
cadre d’une tentation d’ordre general: Institutions Divines II, XVII, 1. 

4— Le Coran, comme les Homelies, estime que les textes 
anterieurs doivent etre conserves tels quels pour que les humains 
puissent exercer leur liberte jusqu’a la fin des temps ( Homelies II, 38, 
1 et II, 51, 1 ; Coran 3, 6-7 et 4, 136) : « Croyez en Dieu et dans 
son envoye, ainsi que dans le Livre qu’il a fait descendre sur son 
Envoye et le Livre qu’il a fait descendre auparavant». 

5— Le Coran, comme les Homelies, propose des rectifications 
aux textes anterieurs fondees sur des criteres essentiellement ethi- 
ques : purete d’intention, bonte, generosite, detachement de toute 
passion, rejet de la violence et de l’usage de la contrainte. Tout 
passage des Ecritures anterieures qui tendrait a mettre en doute les 
decisions divines et les comportements des prophetes et des justes 
par rapport a ces criteres doit etre, soit rejete en bloc, soit amende 
de maniere tres claire. 18 


17 Voir a ce sujet nos articles : « L’abrogation ( nasikh et mansukB) dans 
le Coran a la lumiere d’une lecture interculturelle et intertextuelle ». Al- 
Mawaqif, numero special, actes du premier colloque international sur « Le 
phenomene religieux, nouvelles lectures des sciences sociales et hu- 
maines», Mascara les 14—15 et 16 avril 2008, Publication du Centre 
Universitaire Mustapha Stanbouli, Mascara, 2008, p. 6—19 et «Ibn Kam- 
muna (m. 1284) une pensee de l’harmonie entre soi et non-soi» dans 
Balutet, Nicolas, Paloma Otaola, et Delphine Tempere, coord. Contra- 
bandista entre mundos fronteri^os, hommage au Prvfesseur Hugues Didier, 33—79, 
74—75. Collection terres hispaniques. Paris : editions Publibook, 2010. 

18 H s’agit d’une regie simple : « Tout ce qui est dit ou ecrit contre Dieu 
est faux » ( Homelies, II, 40, 1). Le Coran n’explicite pas cette regie, mais la 
met constamment en application. 
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6—Enfin, toute attitude qui tendrait a placer une barriere 
entre la Loi de Moise et la Loi de Jesus, que le croyant doit con- 
siderer comme une, est nettement denoncee dans les deux corpus. 
II s’agit de la doctrine centrale du judeo christianisme, a savoir le 
fait que Moi'se et Jesus transmettent au fond une meme Loi (Nomos) 
eternelle 19 (Homelies VIII, 5-7) (Coran 2, 284 : « Nous ne faisons 
pas de difference entre ses prophetes »). 

Nous avons montre par ailleurs que le premier exemple de 
correction de passages bibliques donne par le Coran est relatif a 
deux extraits concernant Salomon. Ils figurent au verset 2, 102, et 
font office d’introduction a la definition de l’abrogation qui figure 
au verset 2, 106. II s’agit en premier lieu d’abroger le contenu de 
(1 Rois 10, 26) : « Salomon rassembla des chars et des chevaux ; il 
eut mille quatre cents chars et douze mille chevaux et les cantonna 
dans les villes des chars et pres du roi a Jerusalem. Le roi fit que 
l’argent a Jerusalem etait aussi commun que les cailloux. Un char 
etait livre d’Egypte pour six cents sides d’argent», qui fait de 
Salomon un Roi n’ayant pas respecte toute le Loi divine. Le Coran 
l’abroge a la Sourate 38 «(31) Quant un soir on lui presenta les 
nobles cavales, (32) il dit: «J’ai prefere l’amour de ce bien a la 
mention de mon Seigneur, jusqu’a ce que ces chevaux aient disparu 
derriere le voile. (33) Ramenez-les moi». Il se mit alors a leur 
trancher les j arrets et le cou. (34) Oui nous avons eprouve Salomon 
en plapant un corps sur son trone ; mais il se repentit ensuite. ». 
C’est cette abrogation qui est rappelee en 2, 102 : «Ils (Les de- 
tenteurs des Ecritures) ont approuve ce que les demons leur 
racontaient touchant le regne ( mulk , qui signifie aussi les posses¬ 
sions, l’attitude vis-a-vis de celles-ci conditionnant la reputation du 
regne, en raison de la possibilite, dans certains cas, de la mise en 
oeuvre d’une polysemie simultanee dans le Coran 20 ) de Salomon ». 


19 Pour l’eternite de cette loi, voir Homelies III, 51, 3 ; VIII, 10, 3. 

20 Un autre exemple est celui du mot kufr, qui signifie en meme temps 
« recouvrir», par exemple en 2, 102 qui precise que Salomon n’a pas 
recouvert sa foi en Dieu par des actes d’incroyance alors que les demons 
ont recouvert, dans le texte de la Bible, la verite le concernant par une 
information erronee. L’image du recouvrement de la verite par l’erreur va 
etre developpee ici dans le passage relatif a l’epreuve subie par la reine de 
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En second lieu, le Coran nie le comportement qui lui est attribue 
en raison de sa possession de multiples epouses etrangeres evoque 
en (1 Rois, 11,4) : « Quand Salomon fut vieux, ses femmes detour- 
nerent son cmur vers d’autres dieux et son coeur ne fut plus tout 
entier a Yahve, son Dieu, comme avait ete celui de son pere David. 
Salomon suivit Astarte la divinite des Sidoniens et Milkom, l’abo- 
mination des Ammonites. II fit ce qui deplait a Yahve et il ne lui 
obeit pas parfaitement comme son pere David. C’est alors que 
Salomon construisit un sanctuaire a Kemosh, l’abomination de 
Moah sur la montagne a l’Orient de Jerusalem et a Milkom, l’abo¬ 
mination des Ammonites. II en fit autant pour toutes ses femmes 
etrangeres qui offraient de l’encens et des sacrifices a leurs dieux » 
au moyen de la declaration suivante : « Salomon ne fut pas mecre- 
ant, mais les demons sont mecreants ». On peut trouver la des 
echos, non seulement de la declaration des Horn elks: (II, 52, 1—3) 
« C’est avec raison qu’allant au devant des sentiments impies, je ne 
crois rien de ce qui est contraire a Dieu ou aux justes qui sont 
mentionnes dans la Loi (c’est-a-dire la revelation faite a Moi'se) : 
J’en suis persuade, Adam ne commettait pas de transgression, lui 
qui fut concu par les mains de Dieu, Noe ne s’enivrait pas, lui qui a 
ete trouve l’homme le plus juste du monde entier (...) Moi'se n’etait 
pas un meurtrier et ce n’est pas aupres d’un pretre des idoles qu’il 
apprenait a juger, lui qui a ete le prophete de la Loi de Dieu pour le 
monde entier (.,.), 21 mais aussi de la reflexion rabbinique sur la 
question, qui mettait en evidence le fait que Salomon n’aurait pas 
du enfreindre la Loi du Roi: « Quand Salomon, au comble de la 
richesse et de la prosperity, devint oublieux de son Dieu et, a l’en- 
contre des injonctions de la Torah faites aux rois, multiplia les 
epouses, fut obsede par le desir de posseder de nombreux chevaux 
et beaucoup d’or, le livre du Deuteronome se presenta devant Dieu et 
dit: « Seigneur du monde, Salomon veut m’oter un yod, car tu as 


Saba’ qui, en raison de sa propre erreur religieuse, voit le sol du palais de 
Salomon recouvert par de l’eau. 

21 Homelies pseudo clementines, Ecrits apocryphes chretiens II, 1276. Les Recon¬ 
naissances ont, a ce sujet, une position differente puisqu’elles ne font aucune 
allusion a la theorie sur l’existence de faux passages dans l’Ecriture. 
Introduction au Roman pseudo clementin, Ecrits aproeyphes chretiens, II, 1185. 
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ecrit: «le roi ne multipliera pas les chevaux pour lui-meme, de 
meme qu’il ne multipliera pas les femmes et qu’il ne multipliera pas 
ses possessions d’argent et d’or »{Deuteronome 17, 16); mais Salo¬ 
mon a acquis de nombreux chevaux, de nombreuses femmes et 
enormement d’argent et d’or. Alors Dieu dit: « Sur ta vie, Salomon 
et cent autres de son espece seront aneantis avant qu’une seule de 
tes lettres soit effacee. » 22 

L’attention particuliere manifestee a l’egard de ce personnage 
de l’histoire sacree, prophete selon le Coran, cite comme exemple 
par excellence de ce que qu’il entend rectifier dans sa lecture du 
texte biblique, nous a incitee a nous pencher plus precisement sur 
le role qui lui est attribue par ailleurs. C’est ainsi que nous avons pu 
identifier le troisieme seuil hermeneutique que nous allons exposer 
ici pour la premiere fois,—ce qui explique le volume important de 
la seconde partie de cette contribution—a savoir la Torah elle- 
meme, dans le cadre particulier d’une lecture tannaifique : celle de 
Rabbi ’Aqiba et de son Ecole, de tendance a la fois allegorique et 
mystique. 

Pour en revenir aux Ecrits pseudo clementins, appellation qui 
englobe aussi bien les Tiomelies que les Reconnaissances pseudo 
clementines, sollicitees toutes deux par le Coran, il ne faut pas perdre 
de vue qu’ils se presentent comme seuils hermeneutiques de 
nombreuses questions, en sus de celle de l’abrogation. Nous nous 
limiterons cependant ici a l’expose de celle qui evoque un theme 
d’une importance capitale pour l’histoire sacree en general et pour 
le christianisme en particulier : le symbole de l’arbre de vie assimile 
a l’olivier, que le Coran presente dans son lien etroit au Mont Sinai. 


22 Ginzberg, Les legendes des juifs, t. 5, Josue, les Juges, Samuel et Saul, David, 
Salomon , trad. Gabrielle Sed-Rajna. Collection Patrimoines Judaisme. 
Paris : Le Cerf, 2004, pp. 119-20 et 246-47 note 81, qui renvoie a Yeru- 
shalmi Sanhedrin (Talmud de Jerusalem, traite Sanhedrin, IV C siecle), 2, 20c; 
ICR 19, 2 ShR (Cantique Rabba ou Shir ha-Shirim Rabba, VI C siecle), 6 ; 
Tan Wa-Era (Midrash Tanhuma, ed. S. Buber, Vilna 1885, reimp. Jerusa¬ 
lem, 1964, edition critique), 5 ; Tan B. II, 18 ; Aggadat Bereshit (date 
communement du X c siecle), 75, 146. 
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Le figuier et 1’olivier au pays ou regne la securite 

Dans la mesure ou l’on peut considerer a present comme etabli que 
les ecrits pseudo clementins etaient connus dans le milieu 
d’emergence du Coran, il convient de se demander en quels lieux 
proches de l’Arabie ils ont pu etre connus vers la fin du VI e et au 
debut du VII e siecle. Selon Pierre Geoltrain, les deux versions du 
roman pseudo clementin ont assez largement circule dans les 
milieux chretiens orientaux a partir du IV e siecle, bien que les 'Recon¬ 
naissances aient beneficie d’une tradition manuscrite plus importante. 
Ce specialiste propose deux raisons essentielles a ce phenomene: 
l’interet des chretiens pour la personnalite de Clement, eveque de 
Rome, presente comme etant leur auteur, et pour les informations 
sur la vie communautaire (catechese, bapteme etc...) a l’epoque 
apostolique apportees par ces textes. 23 

Ils devaient done etre transmis, meme discretement ou sous le 
manteau, dans des milieux religieux chretiens lettres et, plus 
particulierement, monastiques, lieux par excellence de la traduction 
et de la copie des manuscrits. Or, l’une des bibliotheques les plus 
connues a l’epoque et dans la region n’est autre que celle du 
monastere Sainte Catherine du Sinai parmi les manuscrits de 
laquelle on a trouve un exemplaire du Nouveau Testament datant 
du IV e siecle, le Codex Sinaiticus. 24 Certes, pour l’instant, les 
specialistes n’ont pu reperer, dans la masse considerable des docu¬ 
ments qu’elle contient, aucun autre manuscrit aussi ancien et 
certains estiment actuellement que l’on a peu de chances d’en 
trouver, les plus vieux textes recenses a ce jour remontant au 
IX e siecle. 25 Neanmoins, outre le fait que le dernier mot sur la 


23 Ecrits apocryphes chretiens II, op. cit., p. 1187. 

24 Mouton, J.-M., et Popescu-Belis A. « La fondation du monastere 
Sainte-Catherine du Sinai selon deux documents de sa bibliotheque : 
codex Arabe 692 et rouleau Arabe 955 ». Collectanea Christiana Orientalia 2 
(2005) : 141-206, p. 142. 

25 II s’agit, entre autres de l’opinion de Gehin, Pierre. « La bibliotheque 
de Sainte Catherine du Sinai: Fonds ancien et nouvelles decouvertes ». 
Dans Valbelle, D., et C. Bonnet, eds. Ee Sinai'durant lAntiquite et le Moyen 
Age 4000 ans d’histoire pour un desert, 157—64. Paris, 1998, cite dans « La 
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question est encore loin d’avoir ete dit 26 il faut noter que cette 
bibliotheque du Sinai est la seule qui abrite un document en langue 
arabe directement apparente au corpus pseudo clementin. II s’agit 
d’un epitome des Reconnaissances pseudo clementines qui a ete soigneu- 
sement etudie par Margaret Dunlop. Void ce qu’elle en dit: «II 
appartient a un ensemble de manuscrits arabes et syriaques portant 
le n° 508 27 et contenant onze autres textes dont, en particulier, un 
ouvrage attribue a Clement. II est incontestablement beaucoup plus 
ancien que celui du British Museum, mais il n’a pas pu etre date, car 
son colophon a ete perdu. Elle emet neanmoins a son sujet 
l’hypothese suivante : « L’ecriture du texte telle qu’elle apparait sur 
le Feuillet de garde est comparable a celle que l’on trouve sur la 
plaquette XX, 2 ime partie, des facsimiles des anciens manuscrits 
orientaux de la Societe Paleographique, dont la date de l’original est 
885 de l’ere chretienne ». 28 L’existence de ce texte prouve en tout 


fondation du monastere Sainte-Catherine du Sinai selon deux documents 
de sa bibliotheque : codex Arabe 692 et rouleau Arabe 955 », 143, note 3. 

26 Mouton et Popescu-Belis notent en effet qu’il « n’est pas exclu que 
des copies ou des traductions de documents remontant a l’epoque de la 
fondation se trouvent parmi les manuscrits catalogues, des lors que la 
valeur historiographique de nombreux manuscrits, surtout grecs, est 
encore a evaluer. En outre, il n’est pas exclu que des chroniques ou 
archives plus systematiques du monastere soient conservees en dehors de 
la bibliotheque ». Mouton et Popescu-Belis, « La fondation du monastere 
Sainte-Catherine ... », 143-44. 

27 Le codex consiste en 156 feuillets, tous en papier, a l’exception de 
cinq, qui sont en vellum, et il mesure 20x15 centimetres. La traduction 
anglaise occupe dans Studia Sinaitica V les pages 16—26 pour le manuscrit 
du Sinai et 27^-3 pour le manuscrit du British Museum; et l’edition du 
texte arabe, des pages 14—27 pour le manuscrit du Sinai et 30-57 pour le 
manuscrit du British Museum. 

28 Apocrypha Arabica. Studia Sinaitica, n° VIII. London : C. J. Clay and 
Sons, 1901, Introduction. Ce texte a ete reimprime en 2007 aux USA, par 
Kessinger publisher. Dans son introduction a l’edition des Anaphora Pilati, 
Margaret. Dunlop precise ne pas savoir lequel des deux manuscrits est le 
plus ancien, le n° 445, date de 799 ou le n° 508. Voir l’lntroduction de 
Studia Sinaitica V, p. XIV. 
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cas qu’un moine de Sainte Catherine s’est interesse, aux alentours 
du IX e s., a ce texte, au point qu’il a tenu a en realiser l’epitome 
dans lequel on decele un net souci de retour aux sources 
evangeliques, c’est a dire a une forme « d’orthodoxie » chretienne. 
Meme si l’original dont il s’est servi ne figure pas ou plus dans la 
bibliotheque du monastere, l’existence meme de ce resume permet 
de supposer qu’il a pu s’y trouver auparavant, au moins durant un 
certain temps. On ne peut pas, bien entendu, en conclure que les 
Ecrits pseudo clementins n’ont circule que dans ce lieu. Au con- 
traire, il est certain que l’on devait les trouver anterieurement dans 
de nombreuses bibliotheques dont il n’est rien reste eu egard aux 
guerres et aux mouvements de population qui ont affecte la 
peninsule arabique depuis le debut du VI e siecle et se sont 
poursuivis lots de l’expansion musulmane. L’interet de la biblio¬ 
theque du Sinai, la seule qui ait survecu en grande partie a toutes les 
vicissitudes du temps, est d’apporter un temoignage concret de la 
conservation et de la circulation de ces textes. 

S’ajoutant a cet aspect historique de la question, trois passages 
coraniques etablissent a des niveaux differents des relations etroites 
entre le Sinai et deux themes specifiques du corpus pseudo 
clementin. Il s’agit, d’une part, du voeu, dans lequel entre en jeu 
l’olivier comme symbole de paix, que se trouvent effacees les 
barrieres et des oppositions qui separent le judaisme et le christi- 
anisme, d’autre part de l’olivier comme producteur d’une huile 
destinee a l’onction des rois, mais aussi a l’illumination du temple 
en faisant office de mediation entre le del et la terre. Les trois 
versets en question sont en effet tous lies a l’olivier et a ses diverses 
significations. 

Le premier est presente sous la forme du serment qui figure 
au debut de la sourate 95 : « Par le figuier et l’olivier, par le mont 
Sinai' (Sinin: litteralement: le mont des arbres) par cette contree 
(ou regne) la securite ». 

Les commentateurs ont souvent pense qu’il s’agissait la d’un 
serment sur trois monts : le Sinai, le Mont des oliviers et un certain 
« Mont du figuier » qui a re9u plusieurs identifications differentes 
sans qu’aucun consensus n’ait pu se dessiner a son sujet. 29 Or, une 


Voir Heidi Toelle, article « Olivier » dans Dictionnaire du Coran , 614. 
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telle hypothese semble diffkilement admissible dans la mesure ou 
le texte separe nettement deux parties de serment: (1) : (wa ( al-ttn 
wa-^aytun) (2) : wa (tawr Sinin) que leur presentation formelle 
differencie nettement. Figuier et olivier sont en effet regroupes 
dans la premiere partie de la formule en tant que termes isoles, de- 
signant deux objets appartenant a une meme categorie, les arbres. 
Le Sinai (Sinin), apparait comme different du fait qu’il est cara- 
cterise par un terme qui le qualifie : il s’agit d’un mont (tawr), mot 
qui, dans la majorite des autres occurrences coraniques, suffit 
d’ailleurs pour le designer. II y est simplement appele al-tawr, le 
Mont, etant en fait le seul mont cite dans le Coran. 30 Par contraste, 
les deux autres termes relevent d’une categorie differente. S’il en 
avait ete autrement, on aurait trouve en effet: wa-s-Sinin et non pas 
wa-tawr Sinin, qui precise sa qualite de mont Le serment se rapporte 
done, apparemment sans ambiguite, aux deux arbres : le figuier et 
l’olivier. En revanche, il parait vraisemblable, dans la mesure ou le 
Sinai evoque un contexte scripturaire, qu’il s’agisse d’arbres ayant 
valeur symbolique ou allegorique, comme e’est le cas dans de 
nombreux passages bibliques. Dans une telle perspective, leur 
signification laisse peu de place au doute. En effet, le mont Sinai est 
par excellence un haut lieu commun aux juifs et aux chretiens et le 
figuier represente precisement, dans la Bible, la foi des juifs, 
comme on le trouve precise, entre autres, dans Osee 9,10 : «J’ai vu 
vos peres comme les premiers fruits d’un figuier », 31 symbole repris 


30 Versets 52, 1 ; 28, 29 et 46 ; 20, 80 ; 19, 52 ; 7, 143 et 171 ; 4,154 ; 2, 
63 et 93. 

31 Voir egalement a ce sujet: Jeremie 4.1 « L’Eternel me fit voir deux 
paniers de figues deposes devant le temple, ... L’un des paniers contenait 
de tres bonnes figues, comme les figues de premiere recolte, et l’autre 
panier de tres mauvaises figues, qu’on ne pouvait manger a cause de leur 
mauvaise qualite» et: « La parole de l’Eternel me fut adressee en ces 
mots : Ainsi parle l’Eternel, le Dieu d’lsrael: comme tu distingues ces 
bonnes figues, ainsi je distinguerai, pour leur etre favorable, les captifs de 
Juda, que j’ai envoyes de ce lieu dans le pays des Chaldeens. Je les re- 
garderai d’un ceil favorable, et je les ramenerai dans ce pays; je les etablirai 
et ne les detruirai plus, je les planterai et ne les arracherai plus ». Jeremie 
4.4 a 6. 
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par Jesus selon les Evangiles. 32 Quant a l’olivier, il est etroitement 
lie a la personne de Jesus lui-meme, non seulement par le biais de 
sa relation au mont des Oliviers dans le cadre evangelique, mais 
egalement dans des speculations theologiques plus tardives 
rattachees au bapteme et a l’onction d’huile qui l’accompagnait. 
Ainsi, Cyrille de Jerusalem (eveque de cette region de 350 a 386), 
l’identifie a cet arbre par les paroles qu’il adresse aux fideles 
nouvellement baptises : Vous ave% ete oints d’huile exorcisee et ainsi vous 
aveti participe aux fruits de l 'olivier fecond qui est Jesus-Christ ». II n’y a 
done rien de particulierement etonnant a ce que le Sinai se trouve 
cite dans la sourate 95, conjointement a une evocation des deux 
groupes. Concernant les juifs, le Coran se fait largement l’echo de 
leur relation au Sinai en rappelant successivement les rendez-vous 
donnes par Dieu a Moise sur le Mont (20, 80), sa destruction 
devant la face de Dieu que Moise n’a pu voir (7, 143 ; 171), enfin, 
en renvoyant a un passage talmudique, la maniere dont Dieu 
l’utilise, en le brandissant comme un tonneau au-dessus de leurs 
tetes, pour impressionner les hebreux qui hesitaient a accepter le 
fardeau de la Loi (4, 154 ; 2, 63 ; 93) . 33 Concernant les chretiens, en 
sus de leur adoption de l’Ancien Testament et des references a 
l’olivier citees plus haut, il convient de rappeler la presence au 
Mont Moise, emplacement traditionnellement reconnu comme 
etant le Sinai, 34 de moines orthodoxes depuis le IV e siecle et 
surtout, depuis 560, celle du monastere fortifie au pied du Mont, un 


32 Voir par exemple la parabole du figuier sterile auquel on laisse un 
delai pour porter du fruit: Lc. 13, 6—9 et celle selon laquelle le figuier en 
fleurs annonce la fin des temps : lx. 21, 29—33 (Voir egalement Mt. 21, 
18-22 ; 24, 32 et Me. 11,12 ; 13, 28-32 ; 11, 20-25). 

33 Talmud Chabbat, 88. Il convient de noter que dans le Coran Dieu 
etend cette menace a la transgression de tous les commandements 
transmis par Moise et non pas au seul sabbat, comme dans le Talmud. 

34 Les discussions, voire meme les polemiques entre specialistes ne 
manquent pas en ce qui concerne la situation du Mont Sinai. Neanmoins 
l’essentiel est ici que les indications donnees par le Coran laissent entendre 
qu’il s’agit pour lui du mont Moise. Pour de plus amples informations a ce 
sujet voir : Koenig, Jean. « Pourquoi le Horeb apres le Sinai ? » Revue de 
I’bistoire des religions 221 n°l (2004) : 63—82. 
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batiment construit par Justinien pour proteger et pour durer, un 
lieu voue a la securite et a la paix, celui-la meme que le visiteur peut 
encore contempler de nos jours. L’expression «pays de paix» 
utilisee par le Coran semble d’autant plus justifiee que des docu¬ 
ments anciens font etat d’une construction fortifiee, elaboree par 
Justinien pour proteger non seulement les edifices religieux, cha- 
pelle de la Vierge et monastere, mais aussi tous les villages de 
Palestine avoisinants. 35 

Le serment de la sourate 95, 1-3 semble done se donner pour 
fonction de celebrer cette situation de partage du mont par les deux 
groupes, le figuier et l’olivier etant evoques avec le Sinai', lieu sacre 
pour les juifs autant que pour les chretiens, ou doivent par 
excellence regner la paix et la securite figurees par la presence du 
monastere, protege par ses murs autant que par ses gardiens 36 . 
La teneur du serment se precise alors : sur le mont Sinai il y a place 
pour les deux communautes que representent le figuier et l’olivier 
et aucune d’elle n’a de titre a evincer l’autre, la revelation divine 
n’appartenant pas a un seul et sa parole etant destinee a tous les 
croyants. C’est id qu’intervient le seuil hermeneutique des textes 
pseudo clementins qui ne cessent d’affirmer que celui qui accepte la 
loi de Moise doit aussi accepter la loi de Jesus et reciproquement, 
car la loi, commune a Moise et a Jesus, est offerte a tous ceux qui le 


35 « Procope separe la construction d’une eglise dediee a la Vierge 
(Theotokos) de l’edification d’un ouvrage fortifie, dont le role defensif est 
etendu par lui a l’ensemble des « villages de Palestine » et non aux seuls 
moines comme dans nos deux documents. Selon Procope : « Au pied de 
la montagne, cet empereur (Justinien) fit construire une forteresse 
redoutable et y etablit une importante garnison de soldats, pour que les 
barbares Saracenes ne puissent pas faire depuis cette region, qui est, 
comme je l’ai dit, inhabitee, des incursions imprevisibles vers les villages 
de Palestine ». Procope de Cesaree, Histoire secrete, trad. P. Maraval. Paris, 
1990. XIII, I, p. 78 cite par Mouton et Popescu-Belis, « La fondation du 
monastere Sainte-Catherine ... », 154. 

36 Voir a ce sujet: Popescu-Belis, A. « Legende des origines, origines 
d’une legende : les Gabaliya du mont Sinai». Dans Mouton, J.-M., ed. 
Le Sinai': de la conquete arahe a nos jours, 107—46. Cahiers des Annales 
Islamologiques, 21. Le Caire : IF AO, 2001. 
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veulent, y compris les pai'ens. 37 Le figuier et l’olivier se trouvent 
done rattaches au mont Sinai', designe en l’occurrence par le terme 
Sinin, alors que dans l’unique autre occurrence coranique ou il est 
cite par son nom, il est appele Sind’. Les commentateurs semblent 
ne pas avoir accorde une grande importance a cette difference. 
Pourtant, comme nous l’avons montre a plusieurs reprises, l’une 
des regies de composition du Coran est l’absence totale de syno- 
nymie. 38 Dans ce cas, Stnin, meme s’il designe de toute evidence le 
Sinai, a ici une raison d’etre qui consiste a l’evoquer sous un angle 
particulier et en fonction d’une representation specifique. Or, la 
seule explication que proposent les anciens philologues est celle 
d’une annexion, sinin etant le pluriel de sinmiyya qui designe un arbre 
dont l’espece n’est pas precisee. Voici ce qu’ils en disent: al-sininiyya 
est un arbre selon Abu Hanifa, qui rapporte cela d’al-Ahfash. Son 
pluriel est stnin. Il a ajoute : Al-Ahfash a pretendu que l’expression 
tarn sinin est une annexion, 39 e’est-a-dire en fait qu’il faut la 
comprendre comme: «Mont des arbres». Cette lecture, non 
seulement fait echo au figuier et a l’olivier, mais rappelle aussi 
l’etymologie hebrai'que de Sinai: seneh, le buisson, dont elle pourrait 
avoir ete des l’origine une transcription en arabe. De plus, Sinin se 
trouve place en parallele avec amin, de sorte que l’accent se trouve 
clairement mis sur le fait qu’il s’agit d’evoquer un environnement 
caracterise par la securite et la quietude. La signification qui en 
ressort semble done etre la suivante : « Par le figuier et I’olivier, par le 


37 Homelies, VIII, 5, 3 : « Pour ceux des hebreux, comme pour ceux des 
gentils qui ont recu l’appel, la foi accordee aux Maitres de verite vient de 
Dieu (...) et le salaire revient en toute justice a ceux qui font le bien ». 

38 II s’agit d’une constatation qui s’est imposee a nous, suite a une 
longue frequentation du texte. Elle correspond a une conception tacite- 
ment admise par de nombreux exegetes, mais qui n’a ete theorisee 
qu’assez tardivement pour la premiere fois par al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi qui, 
dans son Kitab al-furuq, l’a generalisee, en partant d’un point de vue 
religieux, a la langue arabe tout entiere. Voir: Al-Haktm al-Tirmidhi, Te 
Uvre des nuances ou : de Timpossibilite de la synonymie. Traduction commentee, 
precedee d’une etude des aspects historiques, thematiques et linguistiques 
du texte par Genevieve Gobillot. Paris : Geuthner, 2006. 

39 Usan al-’arab, entree sinmiyya. 
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mont Sinai (litt. : « mont des arbres ou, encore plus precisement: 
« Mont les arbres d), par ce lieu ou regne la securite » au sens ou le Sinai' 
est le lieu par excellence qui evoque la paix entre les communautes 
representees par les deux arbres, le pluriel pouvant, de plus, 
rappeler que cette paix concerne aussi les autres monotheismes. 

Le serment tout entier s’adresserait done en realite a des 
representations : le figuier evoque les Fils d’Israel, l’olivier ceux qui 
suivent la voie de Jesus et le Sinai (mont des arbres), le lieu qui les 
reunit figurant la paix qui doit regner d’abord entre les deux 
communautes en question, puis de maniere elargie, a toutes celles 
qui se reclament d’une revelation celeste. Quant a ce lieu rempli de 
quietude et de securite ( hadhd-l-balad al-amin ), il est susceptible 
d’evoquer aussi le monastere, double symbole de cet etat de paix et 
de serenite, puisque d’une part telle est la vocation de la vie 
monastique et que d’autre part il a ete construit pour garantir par 
une securite temporelle la serenite spirituelle de ses habitants. 

Dans le deuxieme verset, le Coran reprend un autre type 
dissociation de l’olivier au Sinai, a savoir la presence concrete de 
cet arbre au pied du Mont -d’ailleurs toujours d’actualite puisque de 
nombreux oliviers poussent aujourd’hui encore dans l’enceinte 
meme du monastere- dans le verset: (23, 20) que nous lisons ainsi: 
« Et (nous avons fait pousser) un arbre qui sort du mont Sinai, qui 
produit l’huile et une onction pour les rois ( shajara takhruju min tarn 
Sina’ tanbutu bi-d-dubn wa-sibghin lil-akiltny>. Comme dans le cas du 
mont et des arbres, ce verset doit etre lu par reference a son 
contexte immediat, en l’occurrence le verset 19, avec lequel il con- 
stitue un faux parallelisme. En effet, celui-ci traite des palmiers et 
des vignes que Dieu a fait pousser sur la terre « et dont vous 
mangez les nombreux fruits « jtha fawdkih kathtra minha ta’kulun ». 
Cette forme conjuguee de la racine akala est reprise telle quelle au 
verset 21 ou elle evoque l’acte de manger de la chair de certains 
animaux, de sorte que le verset de l’olivier s’en trouve encadre. 
Le lecteur est done doublement invite a preter attention au 
contraste qu’elle constitue avec la forme nominale akilin dans un 
texte dont toute synonymie est exclue, comme on vient de le 
rappeler. La seule possibility dans le cas present est done que akilin 
designe non pas « ceux qui mangent» puisqu’ils sont expressement 
designes par deux fois, avant et apres, d’une maniere differente, 
mais «les rois », deuxieme signification possible du terme. Un autre 
detail particulierement significatif incite a se tourner vers ce sens, il 
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s’agit de l’utdlisation pour designer l’onction de la racine s. b. gh. qui, 
dans un autre passage du Coran, represente, sous la forme sibgha le 
bapteme spirituel confere par Dieu a tout homme a sa naissance. 40 
Le rapprochement s’impose d’autant plus qu’il s’agit la des deux 
seules occurrences de cette racine dans le texte coranique. De 
surcroit, il est clairement specific dans la Bible que les rois d’Israel 
etaient oints exclusivement avec de l’huile d’olive, a la difference 
des sacrificateurs qui l’etaient par une composition dont elle ne 
constituait que l’un des elements. 

Cette onction des rois, evoquee en 1 Samuel 10, 1 ; 16,1 ; 13,1 
et 1 Rois 1, 39; 2 Rois 9, 1-6 etait appelee sainte parce qu’elle se 
trouvait employee au nom de Dieu (Ps 89, 21). Le premier roi-oint 
fiat Saul, que Dieu rejeta ensuite en raison de sa desobeissance. Pour 
le remplacer, le Seigneur envoya son prophete Samuel oindre David, 
l’homme qui etait selon le coeur de Dieu. Dans les deux cas, la 
manifestation de l’Esprit de Dieu accompagna l’onction d’huile. 
Concernant Saul, selon 1 Samuel 10:1 Samuel prit une fiole d’huile, 
qu’il repandit sur la tete de Saiil. II le baisa, et dit: L’Eternel ne t’a-t-il 
pas oint pour que tu sois le chef de son heritage ? Et en 10, 
6—7 : « L’esprit de l’Eternel te saisira, tu prophetiseras avec eux, et tu 
seras change en un autre homme. Lorsque ces signes auront eu pour 
toi leur accomplissement, fais ce que tu trouveras a faire, car Dieu est 
avec toi». Selon 10, 9—10, aussitot que Saul eut tourne le dos pour se 
separer de Samuel, Dieu lui donna un autre coeur ; et tous ces signes 
s’accomplirent le meme jour. Lorsqu’ils arriverent a Guibea, void, 
une troupe de prophetes vint a sa rencontre. L’esprit de Dieu le 
saisit, et il prophetisa au milieu d’eux. Concernant David, selon 
1 Samuel 16:13 Samuel prit la corne d’huile, et oignit David au milieu 
de ses freres. L’esprit de l’Eternel saisit David, a partir de ce jour et 
dans la suite. Samuel se leva, et s’en alia a Rama. Par la suite certains 
rois d’Israel contdnuerent d’etre oints, mais plusieurs d’entre eux 
n’observerent pas la conduite devant resulter en principe de cette 


40 Voir a ce sujet: Gobillot, G. « Bapteme, baptistes ». Dans Diction- 
naire du Coran , 111—13, et ha conception originelle (fitra), ses interpretations et 
fonctions che% les penseurs musulmans. Cahiers des Etudes Islamologiques de 
1’I.F.A.O., n° 18. Le Caire, 2000, chapitre 7 {fitra et sibgha, purete, puri¬ 
fication et marque d’appartenance religieuse), pp. 71—87. 
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investiture. David, malgre ses faiblesses, demeura fidele a l’esprit de 
l’onction. Salomon, quant a lui, eut, selon la Bible, un comportement 
tres different de celui de son pere, ce que, precisement, le Coran 
conteste et abroge, comme on l’a vu plus haut 

On peut retenir de ce qui precede que, dans certains cas, 
l’onction du roi par l’huile de l’olivier allait de pair avec l’onction 
d’ordre purement spirituel conferee par Dieu aux prophetes 41 
comme si une certaine relation s’etait trouvee etablie, par 
l’intermediaire de cette huile entre le del et la terre. Mais en realite, 
dans tous les cas l’Esprit de Dieu a repose sur celui qui etait oint. 
Dans le cas contraire, l’onction d’huile n’aurait ete qu’un acte 
liturgique traditionnel denue de signification spirituelle. 

C’est precisement a cet aspect du processus de l’onction que 
les Reconnaissances pseudo clementines consacrent un chapitre (I, 45—48), 
rappelant que l’oint par excellence n’est autre que le Messie, le 
Christ Jesus. On en retiendra les points suivants : 

1—«Le Christ est appele ainsi en vertu d’un rite religieux 
special. En effet, de meme que certains noms sont communs aux 
rois, comme Arsace chez les Perses, Cesar chez les Romains, 
Pharaon chez les Egyptiens, de meme chez les juifs, le nom 
commun qu’on donne aux rois est Christ. 42 La raison de cette 


41 Elle n’est pas generate. Nous lisons que le prophete Elie a, sur 
l’ordre de Dieu, oint son serviteur Elisee pour lui succeder. Or, Elie s’est 
servi de son manteau pour revetir Elisee d’une maniere symbolique, 
figurant le revetement du Saint-Esprit qui devait se realiser lors de 
l’enlevement du prophete : « Elisee releva le manteau qu’Elie avait laisse 
tomber. Puis il retouma, et s’arreta au bord du Jourdain; il prit le manteau 
qu’Elie avait laisse tomber, et il en frappa les eaux, et dit: Ou est l’Etemel, 
le Dieu d’Elie? Lui aussi, il frappa les eaux, qui se partagerent ca et la, et 
Elisee passa. Les fils des prophetes qui etaient a Jericho, vis-a-vis, l’ayant 
vu, dirent: L’esprit d’Elie repose sur Elisee! » 2 Rois 2.13/15 Concernant 
l’onction des prophetes dans l’Ancien Testament, Elisee semble etre une 
exception. Les prophetes etaient suscites directement par l’Eternel et, leur 
onction etant uniquement spirituelle, l’Esprit de Dieu reposait sur eux. 

42 Comme l’a constate Wei Wang, «2S 7,1—17 en contexte historique, 
evaluation de la mise en forme et de la transmission du texte dans le debat 
portant sur la tradition deuteronomiste », Universite de Montreal, Faculte de 
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appellation est que, bien qu’il fat le Fils de Dieu et le 
commencement de toutes choses, il fut fait homme. C’est pourquoi 
il est le premier que Dieu oignit de l’huile tiree du bois de l’arbre de 
vie. Lui-meme, conformement au dessein de son pere oindra aussi 
d’une huile semblable tous les hommes pieux quand ils arriveront 
dans son royaume ». 

2— «Dans la vie presente, Aaron, le grand pretre, recut le 
premier l’onction d’un chreme, melange prepare a l’image de l’huile 
spirituelle dont nous venons de parler. Il fut prince du peuple et, a 
l’instar d’un roi, percevait du peuple les premices et le tribut par 
tete et, ayant recu la mission de juger le peuple, il jugeait des choses 
pures et des choses imputes. Et si quelqu’un d’autre avait recu cette 
meme onction, comme s’il en tirait un pouvoir, il devenait lui aussi 
roi, prophete, ou grand pretre. Or, si ce signe de grace temporelle, 
compose par les hommes, a eu tant d’influence, il faut comprendre 
quelle puissance a l’onguent tire par Dieu de l’arbre de vie ». 

3— « Un grand pretre ou un prophete, ayant recu l’onction du 
baume compose, lorsqu’il embrasait l’autel de Dieu, etait tenu pour 
illustre dans le monde entier. Mais apres Aaron, qui fut grand 
pretre, un autre fut retire des eaux. Non pas Moi'se, mais celui qui, 
dans les eaux du bapteme, par Dieu fat appele son Fils. Car c’est 
Jesus qui a eteint, par la grace du bapteme, le feu qu’allumait le 
grand pretre pour nos peches. Depuis le temps ou il est apparu, le 


Theologie et de sciences religieuses, Memoire presente a la Faculte des 
etudes superieures et postdoctorales en vue de l’obtention du grade de 
Maitre es arts (M.A.) Theologie—etudes bibliques, 2009, p. 14, note 33 : En 
dehors de quelques passages particuliers, les references a l’onction se situent 
presque toutes dans le giron de la cour royale de Jerusalem, plus 
particulierement de la cour de David et Salomon. Cf. David, R. ((Proposition 
pour une interpretation du messianisme dans l’Ancien Testament». Dans 
Idem, ed. Faut-il attendre le Messie?: etudes sur le messianisme, 35—56. 
Montreal: Mediaspaul, 1998. 11 suffit de se referer a une concordance bib- 
lique: nous y trouvons 39 attestations du mot n’OT, dont la majorite designe 
le roi. Elies se rencontrent essentiellement dans le livre de Samuel (15 oc¬ 
currences), ou l’onction dispensee par le prophete dans la consecration des 
premiers rois est designee sous le nom de Melekh hamashia’h. 
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chreme a pris fin ; par lequel etaient conferees, soit la dignite de 
grand pretre, soit le don de prophetie, soit le titre de roi». 

C’est precisement l’image d’un «recouvrement» de l’huile 
temporelle, designee par le terme duhn, evoquee au verset 23, 19, 
par l’huile celeste appelee %ayt que mentionne le Coran dans les 
celebres versets de la sourate al-Nur (24, 35-36): 

« (35) Dieu est la lumiere des cieux et de la terre ! Sa lumiere 
est comparable a une niche ou se trouve une lampe. La lampe 
est dans un verre ; le verre est semblable a une etoile brillante. 

Cette lampe est allumee a un arbre beni: l’olivier qui n’est ni 
oriental ni occidental et dont l’huile est pres d’eclairer sans que 
le feu la touche. Lumiere sur lumiere ! Dieu guide vers sa 
lumiere qui veut etre guide. Dieu propose aux hommes des 
paraboles (amthal). Dieu connait toute chose. (36) Cette lampe 
se trouve dans les batiments consacres (buyut) que Dieu a 
permis d’elever, ou son nom est invoque, ou les hommes 
celebrent ses louanges a l’aube et au crepuscule ». 

A l’instar des Reconnaissances, le Coran veut mettre id en 
evidence le « recouvrement» de la substance de l’huile terrestre par 
celle qui provient directement de Dieu, cette transmutation etant 
envisagee comme totalement symbolique, ainsi que le precise le 
Coran lui-meme par l’utilisation du terme mathal. En effet, si dans 
les Reconnaissances, Saint Pierre exprime le fait qu’avec Jesus la ne¬ 
cessity de l’onction a totalement disparu du monde, tout comme a 
disparu la necessite de faire bruler cette huile sur l’autel du temple, 
puisque Jesus a efface les peches des hommes, le Coran fait allusion 
pour sa part exclusivement a la seconde fonction de cette huile, qui 
est d’etre allumee dans les lieux consacres. Le texte coranique 
indique que cette derniere a pour fonction de symboliser la 
presence de l’huile divine tire de l’arbre beni, l’olivier, equivalent de 
l’arbre de vie des Reconnaissances , comme l’a compris al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidhi qui presente l’olivier comme un autre nom donne a l’arbre 
de Tuba, l’arbre de vie qui est au Paradis. 43 L’huile de l’arbre 

43 « En ce qui concerne l’olivier, il a pris son origine et son germe dans 
l’arbre de Tuba qui est au Paradis. Dieu l’a offert a Adam le jour ou il s’est 
repenti devant lui et il le lui a donne comme viatique. Il lui a alors attribue 
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terrestre doit etre consideree comme presque totalement effacee 
par la presence reelle de ce qu’elle symbolise, a savoir la lumiere 
divine : nur ’ala nur, une lumiere eternelle et supreme qui eclipse par 
son eclat unique la lumiere terrestre des lampes rituelles. C’est 
pourquoi il est precise que ce sont la foi et l’agrement divin qui 
permettent la presence de cette lumiere dans les temples et non pas 
la seule mediation des huiles consacrees. 44 

Le Coran ajoute enfin que cette lumiere divine, qui guide celui 
qui veut etre guide, une fois de plus, n’exclut personne. C’est 
pourquoi elle est presentee comme provenant de l’olivier beni qui 
echappe a toute localisation materielle et n’est ni oriental ni 
occidental au sens ou le Coran precise ailleurs que Dieu est le 
Seigneur de l’Orient et de l’Occident et que partout ou l’on se 
tourne, on rencontre sa face. 45 Cette expression fait echo a d’autres 
passages pour rappeler les differences de direction de priere entre les 
hommes et signaler leur absence totale de signification profonde, 
puisque Dieu est le roi de tout l’univers. C’est par exemple le cas du 


un autre nom que celui de Tuba, qui est l’olivier », Gobillot, Genevieve. 
Le Uvre de la Prvfondeur des Choses, 249. Racines et modeles. Lille : Presses 
Universitaires du Septentrion, 1996. 

44 Notons au passage qu’une relation entre le Sinai' et le tabernacle figure 
dans un texte largement mis a contribution par le Coran : le Livre d’Henoch 
chapitre I: « 2. Ces anges me revelerent toutes choses et me donnerent 
rintelligence de ce que j’avais vu, qui ne devait point avoir lieu dans cette 
generation, mais dans une generation eloignee, pour le bien des elus. 3. C’est 
par eux que je pus parler et converser avec celui qui doit quitter un jour sa 
celeste demeure, le Saint et le tout-puissant, le Seigneur de ce monde 4. Qui 
doit fouler un jour le sommet du mont Sinai, apparaitre dans son tabernacle, 
et se manifester dans toute la force de sa celeste puissance ». 

45 Verset 2, 115 : « A Dieu appartiennent l’Orient et l’Occident et quelle 
que soit la direction vers laquelle vous vous tourniez, vous vous trouverez 
juste face a Lui». II est interessant de noter a ce sujet que la forteresse 
construite au pied du Mont Molse sur ordre de l’empereur Justinien Ier vers 
527 pour securiser les religieux et des pelerins, achevee en 560, annee de la 
mort de Justinien, est caracterisee par le fait que les angles de sa muraiUe 
massive de 2,50 metres d’epaisseur et de 11 metres de haut en blocs de 
granite equarri, sont orientes vers les quatre points cardinaux. 
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verset 2, 177: «La piete ne consiste pas a toumer votte face vers 
l’Orient ou vers l’Occident». L’affirmation que Dieu est la lumiere 
des cieux et de la terre complete en quelque sorte, tout en la rectifiant 
par la restitution a Dieu seul, de ce qui a ete dit du Christ, a savoir 
qu’il est la lumiere du monde: «Je suis la lumiere du monde, qui me 
suit ne marchera pas dans les tenebres [...] » (Jean VIII, 12). 46 En 
verite Dieu n’est ni d’un cote ni de l’autre, il est partout et sa lumiere 
eclipse toutes les lumieres terrestres, de meme que sa royaute eclipse 
toutes les royautes de ce monde, comme on va le voir dans les recits 
relatifs a Salomon et a la reine de Saba’. 

Lecture mystique et unification des Ecritures : 

L’HERITAGE ECHU AUX SABA’ 

La personnalite de Salomon, non settlement roi, mais aussi 
prophete selon le Coran, y revet un relief particulier dans la mesure 
ou, comme nous l’avons montre plus haut, les premiers exemples 
qu’il donne de correction du texte biblique ont pour objet de 
rendre justice a son regne par la rehabilitation de son compor- 
tement a l’egard de la Loi du Roi. 47 


46 Selon la Genese II, 8, le paradis terrestre se trouve a l’est et selon les 
legendes antiques, l’Hades, le royaume des morts, se trouve a l’ouest. 
Aussi, le retour du Christ sur terre, a la fin des temps, est situe dans 
l’Orient: « Comme l’eclair, en effet, part du levant et brille jusqu’au 
couchant ainsi sera-t-il a l’avenement du fils de l’homme (Luc I, 78). 
Depuis l’epoque paleochretienne, les eglises se trouvent sur l’axe est ouest. 
En Grece, en Asie mineure et en Afrique du Nord, avec peu d’exceptions, 
les eglises furent orientees, avec leur abside tournee vers l’orient, a partir 
du V° siecle. En Occident, au cours du Haut Moyen Age, l’orientation du 
chevet des eglises gagna de plus en plus de terrain et au XI C et XII C siecles, 
ce principe etait devenu une regie quasi generale. 

47 II est evident qu’il s’insere la dans une polemique autour du Temple 
et de son culte qui existait deja dans le judalsme antique tardif et qui 
figurent egalement dans les attaques marcionites et manicheennes contre 
la royaute de l’ancien testament. (Voir a ce sujet l’lntroduction aux 
Homelies pseudo clementines par Alain le Boulluec, Ecrits apocryphes chre- 
tiens II, 1211) II est aise de constater que le Coran s’inscrit a l’encontre de 
ces tendances. 
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Ne pouvant aborder id tous les aspects de la fonction essen- 
tielle attribuee a ce personnage dans le texte coranique, nous en 
developperons un en particulier. II s’agit de son role d’initiateur de 
la reine de Saba’, souveraine des ancetres du peuple des Saba’, sud- 
arabiques de l’antiquite tardive habitant la cite de Ma’rib, connue en 
particulier pour la rupture de sa digue, un evenement presente dans 
le texte coranique comme une consequence de leurs erreurs. 

Salomon et les Saba’: 

une entree dans l’exegese unifiee des Ecritures 

Pour ramener la reine de Saba’ a une foi monotheiste veridique, 
Salomon, selon le recit de la sourate 27, doit contrer l’effet negatif 
de seductions demoniaques. Or, il existe, comme on le sait, beau- 
coup de points communs entre le Midrash et le Coran lorsqu’il 
s’agit de presenter ce roi comme un personnage qui, avec sa 
sagesse, a re 9 u la capacite de dompter les demons, de les faire obeir 
a ses ordres, et meme de les abuser et de les confondre, comme il le 
fit pour Asmodee 48 . En revanche, la presentation coranique de 
l’episode de la reine de Saba’ recele un nombre important 
d’elements etrangers a la tradition rabbinique classique ainsi, 
qu’apparemment du moins, a la Bible elle-meme. Par exemple, 
1 Rois 10, 1-13 precise seulement que la reine de Saba, apres avoir 
ete informee de la renommee de Salomon, vint l’eprouver par des 


48 Le 'Testament de Salomon, redige en grec au III C ou IV C siecle est, selon 
Pablo A. Torrijano, porteur de traditions juives remontant aussi haut que 
l c siecle apres J.-C. Ce texte complete le dialogue de Gabaon, entre Dieu et 
Salomon en 3 R., 3, 5—15, de sorte que Dieu promet a Salomon : «Tu 
enfermeras tous les demons, males et femelles ... et grace a eux, tu 
construiras Jerusalem, quand tu porteras ce sceau de Dieu ». Torrijano, 
Pablo A. Solomon the esoteric king, from king to magus, development of a tradition, 
57 et n. 28—29. Supplements to the Journal for the Study of Judaism, 73. 
Leyde : E. J. Brill, 2002, cite par Beylot, R. ha gloire des rois ou Thistoire de 
Salomon et de la reine de Saha, Introduction, traduction et notes par Robert 
Beylot, 89. Apocryphes collection de poche de l’AELAC, 12. Brepols, 
Belgique, 2008. Pour l’episode relatif a Asmodee, voir Ginzberg, hes 
legendes des juifs, t. 5, 108—9, qui renvoie, entre autres, a Koheleth 2, 5 et PK 
5, 45b. 
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enigmes. Celui-ci lui ayant fourni des reponses dont le detail n’est 
pas precise, elle considera sa sagesse, ainsi que le palais qu’il s’etait 
construit, sa munificence, son pouvoir et les holocaustes qu’il 
offrait au temple de Yahve. C’est alors que (10, 5) «Le coeur lui 
manqua (6) et elle dit au roi:—Ce que j’ai entendu dire sur toi et 
sur ta sagesse dans mon pays etait done vrai (...) Tu surpasses en 
sagesse et en prosperite la renommee dont j’ai eu l’echo (...) Beni 
soit Yahve ton Dieu qui fa montre sa faveur en te placant sur le 
trone d’Israel; c’est parce que Yahve aime Israel pour toujours qu’il 
t’a etabli roi pour exercer le droit et la justice ». Elle lui offrit 
ensuite un grand nombre de cadeaux precieux dont certain lui 
servirent a construire le temple de Yahve. Lui-meme lui donna tout 
ce qu’elle souhaitait recevoir, puis elle s’en retourna vers son pays 
avec ses serviteurs. 

Le Coran transforme cet episode de visite, en apparence de 
type protocolaire, au cours de laquelle la reine se contente d’ex- 
primer un enthousiasme respectueux a l’egard de Yahve et de 
Salomon lui-meme, en une convocation a une rencontre initiatique 
aboutissant a sa conversion a la vraie foi, ou, plus precisement, a 
son retour a cette foi dont elle-meme et son peuple s’etaient 
eloignes apres l’avoir adoptee. II precise en effet a ce sujet que le 
Demon avait seduit la reine de Saba’ et ses gens (27, 23) : «Le 
Demon a embelli leurs actions a leurs propres yeux (definition de 
l’une des illusions produites par la magie) ; il les a ecartes du droit 
chemin ; ils ne sont pas diriges », ce qui signifie qu’ils se trouvaient 
auparavant dans ce droit chemin, comme le precise d’ailleurs la 
reine elle-meme un peu plus loin, au verset 42 : «La Science 
(religieuse) nous a ete donnee et nous sommes soumis !» Or, 
l’embellissement des actions negatives aux yeux de ceux qui les 
commettent est presente, selon le Coran, comme l’un des 
principaux procedes magiques illusoires (sihr) mis en oeuvre par le 
demon, a savoir le contentement que tout un chacun tire de ses 
propres opinions et conjectures, estimant que ce qui vient de lui- 
meme ne peut etre qu’une verite indiscutable. 49 C’est a ce moment- 


49 Comme en temoignent les versets du Coran 23, 52—53 : « Cette 
communaute qui est la votre est une communaute « une » (C’est l’en- 
seignement qui a ete donne a Jesus et a Molse) «Ils (les juifs et les 
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la que, retrouvant son role de vainqueur des demons, Salomon va 
liberer la reine et, par son intermediaire, tout son peuple, de cette 
emprise en lui faisant prendre conscience du fait qu’ils ont ete 
victimes d’une illusion, et ce en deux etapes : la premiere fois en lui 
rendant son trone meconnaissable (27, 41-42), la seconde en 
l’invitant a marcher sur un sol dalle de cristal qu’elle prend pour de 
l’eau (27, 43), lui permettant par la de mesurer a la fois les raisons, 
l’etendue et les consequences futures d’un tel egarement. Ayant 
finalement, grace a la prise de conscience qu’ont suscitee en elle ces 
erreurs depreciation, realise son erreur en matiere religieuse, la 
reine revient au culte du Dieu unique prone par Salomon. 

Pour annihiler la tromperie des demons qui avaient entraine les 
Saba’ a croire qu’ils agissaient bien en adorant le soleil: (27, 21), 
Salomon va done, a son tour, jouer sur l’iUusion pour ramener leur 
reine dans le droit chemin. II va d’abord provoquer chez elle un 
trouble, afin d’evaluer le degre de son egarement: (27, 38) « Salomon 
dit encore: «O vous les chefs de mon peuple ! Qui de vous 
m’apportera ce trone avant que les Saba’ ne viennent a moi, soumis ? 
(39) « Un ’ijnt (sorte de demon) parmi les djinns (genies) dit: « Moi je 
te l’apporterai avant que tu n’aies eu le temps de te lever de ton siege. 
Moi j’en ai la capacite et je suis digne de confiance ». (40) Quelqu’un 
qui detenait une science du Livre dit: « Moi je te l’apporterai avant 


chretiens) se sont divises en sectes, chaque faction etant satisfaite de ce 
qu’elle detenait et 30, 31—32 « Ne soyez pas au nombre des polytheistes 
(32) ni de ceux qui ont divise leur religion et qui ont forme des sectes, 
chaque faction se satisfaisant de ce qu’elle detient» ainsi que 53, 23 : « Ce 
ne sont (les multiples divinites) vraiment que des noms que vous et vos 
peres leur avez attribues. Dieu ne leur a accorde aucun pouvoir. Vos peres 
ne suivent qu’une conjecture et ce qui passionne les ames ». Ici le theme 
du polytheisme issu de la conjecture est egalement present dans les Ecrits 
pseudo clementins : Homelies II, 8, 1—2 « (1) Ce qui amene chaque indi- 
vidu, qui cherche a apprendre par lui-meme, a adopter une opinion, ce 
n’est pas du tout le vrai, mais le fait d’etre satisfait. II s’ensuit que l’un se 
satisfait d’une chose et que l’autre en confirme une autre comme vraie. 
(2) Mais le vrai est ce que le prophete juge tel, non ce qui plait a chacun. 
Car si le fait d’etre satisfait etait identique au vrai, l’un serait multiple, ce 
qui est impossible ». 
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que ton regard n’ait eu le temps de revenir sur toi (...) (41) Salomon 
dit encore :—Rendez-lui son trone meconnaissable (litt.: fais de son 
trone quelques chose qu’elle puisse renier); nous verrons, alors, si elle 
est bien dirigee ou si elle est au nombre de ceux qui ne sont pas 
diriges. (42) Lorsqu’elle fut arrivee, on lui dit:—Ton trone est-il 
ainsi ? Elle dit:—II semble que ce soit lui. La Science (religieuse) 
nous a ete donnee et nous sommes sounds ! ». 

On voit que Salomon, dans ce passage, recoit de deux 
personnages differents la proposition de lui apporter dans les plus 
brefs delais le trone de la reine. La premiere emane d’un etre de 
type demoniaque (‘iftit des djinns) qui l’invite, dans les termes 
memes utilises par Iblis avec Adam et Eve, a avoir confiance en lui. 
«Je suis de force a le faire (inm qam ’alayhi) et digne de confiance 
(amin) » (verset 7, 68). Le lecteur comprend, du fait qu’une seconde 
proposition suit, que, se fiant a sa sagesse, Salomon n’a pas donne 
suite a la premiere. C’est done de toute evidence la seconde offre, 
qui promet un resultat encore plus rapide, mais surtout emane de 
« quelqu’un qui detenait une science du Livre » qu’il adopte. Cette 
decision est d’ailleurs immediatement per9ue par lui comme une 
« epreuve » que Dieu lui fait la grace de lui envoyer : « Ceci est une 
grace de mon Seigneur pour m’eprouver (liyabluwam) » (27, 40), la 
racine b. 1. w. etant utilisee dans le Coran pour decrire des situations 
ou il est demande de savoir distinguer et se determiner entre le bien 
et le mal, le vrai et le faux, le juste et l’injuste. 50 Cette epreuve, dont, 
de toute evidence, il est sorti vainqueur, prefigure les epreuves 
initiatiques que lui-meme va imposer a la reine de Saba’. 

Ce passage est, a notre sens, d’une importance capitale dans la 
mesure ou il revet une double fonction. En effet, non settlement il 
rappelle au niveau du recit lui-meme, que Salomon, contrairement 
aux Saba’ et a leur reine, ne se laisse pas abuser par les illusions 
mensongeres des demons, mais se fie seulement a ceux qui detien- 
nent «une science du Livre» que les Saba’ estimaient, a tort, 
posseder encore (v. 42), mais il remplit egalement un autre role, 
tout aussi essentiel. Il s’agit d’avertir le lecteur du Coran lui-meme 
que le recit dont il est en train de prendre connaissance s’inscrit, 
precisement, dans le cadre d’une « science » particuliere du Livre. 


Voir par exemple : Coran 21, 35 ; 5, 48 ; 6,165. 
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Cette seconde fonction se devoile d’elle-meme a travers la 
phrase prononcee par le personnage auquel elle est attribute, la 
formulation de sa proposition se caracterisant par un fonction- 
nement base sur l’analogie verbale. Ce procede de composition, et, 
done, de lecture, tout a fait specifique, se manifeste a travers 
l’expression « Avant que ton regard ne revienne sur toi» (qabla an 
jartadda ilayka tarafuka) dont le caractere singulier n’a pas manque 
d’attirer l’attention des exegetes. Neanmoins, ceux-ci n’ont pas 
remarque qu’elle figurait une autre fois dans le texte coranique, au 
verset (14, 41-42) : «Ne pense pas que Dieu soit inattentif aux 
actions des injustes. II leur accorde un delai jusqu’au Jour ou leurs 
yeux resteront fixes. Tandis qu’ils viendront suppliants, la tete 
immobile, leurs regards ne se retourneront pas sur eux-memes (la 
jartaddu ilayhim tarafuhum) et leur coeur sera vide ». La fonction de 
cette analogic verbale, qui rappelle le jugement dernier, eclaire 
d’entree de jeu sur le fait que l’episode qui suit vise non seulement 
a mettre en scene l’histoire de la reine de Saba’ et de son peuple, 
mais aussi a evoquer la situation de tous les ressuscites qui seront 
juges par Dieu dans l’autre vie, comme la reine va l’etre en ce 
monde par Salomon. 

A travers ces deux passages, le processus d’analogie verbale 
est, de plus, totalement reciproque, la rapidite evoquee au verset 27, 
40 rappelant a son tour que le delai mentionne au verset 14, 41, qui 
separe chaque homme du jugement dernier (jour ou les yeux seront 
fixes en raison de la terreur, les regards des hommes ne pouvant se 
retourner vers eux-memes), sera proportionnellement aussi bref 
pour tous que le temps qu’il faut a celui qui possede une science de 
l’Ecriture pour apporter le trone de la reine a Salomon. La brievete 
de ce delai est en effet rappelee de facon recurrente dans plusieurs 
passages, entre autres dans la sourate 18, au verset (19) : « Nous les 
avons ressuscites pour leur permettre de s’interroger mutuellement. 
L’un d’entre eux dit: « Combien de temps etes-vous restes ici ? Ils 
repondirent: Nous sommes restes un jour ou une partie d’un jour. 
Ils dirent:—Votre Seigneur sait parfaitement combien de temps 
vous etes restes ici ». 51 On percoit ainsi des le premier abord un 


Voir; 


si a ce sujet Coran 2, 259. 
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certain nombre de resonnances internes qui eclairent sur le mode 
de composition des passages coraniques concernes. 

Avant d’analyser les autres analogies verbales qui emaillent 
l’ensemble de ce recit, une rapide definition de la methode de com¬ 
position qui conditionne cette lecture s’impose. II s’agit d’un 
procede directement lie au texte biblique lui-meme, dont Bernard 
Bare a donne la definition suivante : « La regie d’interpretation la 
plus connue de l’Ecole d’Aqiba (du nom de Rabbi Aqiba, un 
representant de la seconde generation des Tannaim : 90-130 apres 
Jesus-Christ, mort en 135) portait le nom de heqech, que l’on peut 
traduire par « analogic verbale ». Cette regie se fonde sur le dogme 
de l’intentionnalite de chaque choix d’Ecriture. Concernant le voca- 
bulaire, elle pose comme principe que chacune des occurrences 
d’un mot doit necessairement participer a la construction d’un sens 
coherent qui ne se laisserait pleinement saisir qu’apres la mise en 
relation de chacune des occurrences du mot dispersees dans le 
texte. 52 Ce specialiste ajoute qu’il est difficile de vouloir percer par 
ce moyen tous les secrets du texte, dans la mesure ou l’analogie 
verbale, en posant comme principe que chaque mot d’un texte doit 
etre interprets a la lumiere de chacune de ses occurrences dans 
l’ensemble de la Torah, provoque inevitablement une reaction en 
chaine qui, si l’on n’y prend garde, conduit a papillonner sans fin a 
travers la Torah entiere. 53 Concernant le Coran, il semble, du moins 
suite aux investigations que nous avons pu mener, que cette 
difficult^ soit moindre, le procede s’y trouvant module de maniere 
a ne s’imposer pour une lecture pertinente, sauf exception, que 
dans des cas d’analogies entre des mots ou des expressions qui 
apparaissent au maximum une dizaine de fois dans le texte. 

Notons, par ailleurs, que, dans la perspective de l’amendement 
des textes bibliques evoquee plus haut, le recit de la sourate 27 
propose une presentation differente du recit biblique dans la 
mesure ou les roles des personnages se trouvent inverses. En effet, 
selon le Livre des Rois, la reine de Saba’ s’etait rendue d’elle-meme 


52 Bare, Bernard. Les arpenteurs du temps, Essai sur I’histoire religieuse de la 
Judee d la periode hellenistique, 88. Histoire du texte biblique, 5. Lausanne: 
Editions du Zebre, 2000. 

53 Ibid., 89. 
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aupres de Salomon pour l’eprouver avec des enigmes et c’est suite 
aux reponses justes qu’elle avait recues qu’elle a reconnu la gran¬ 
deur de son Dieu, Yahve, et proclame sa gloire. Le texte precise : 
«La reine de Saba’ ayant appris la renommee de Salomon, vint 
l’eprouver par des enigmes. Celui-ci l’ayant eclaire sur toutes ses 
questions, elle considera sa sagesse, ainsi que le palais qu’il s’etait 
construit, sa munificence, son pouvoir et les holocaustes qu’il 
offrait au temple de Yahve » (1 Rois 10,1-13). Dans le Coran, c’est 
au contraire Salomon qui la convoque (verset 27, 3 : « Venez a moi, 
sounds »), puis lui presente deux epreuves a Tissue desquelles elle 
reconnait ses erreurs, s’en desole, et revient au vrai monotheisme. 

La premiere de ces epreuves est celle de la reconnaissance de 
son trone metamorphose qui semble lui causer une difficult^ sur 
laquelle nous reviendrons plus loin; la seconde est relative au 
curieux episode du dallage de cristal: 

27, 43 : Ce qu’elle adorait en dehors de Dieu l’avait egaree. Elle 
appartenait a un peuple incredule. (44) : « On lui dit: « Entre 
dans le palais ! Lorsqu’elle Tapercut, elle crut voir une etendue 
d’eau profonde (agitee de vagues), et elle decouvrit ses jambes. 
Salomon dit:—C’est un palais dalle de cristal. Elle dit:—Mon 
Seigneur ! Je me suis fait tort a moi-meme ; avec Salomon, je 
me soumets a Dieu, Seigneur des mondes » 

Notons tout d’abord que la confusion d’un sol lustre avec de l’eau 
figure dans le midrash, mais, apparemment, les versions qu’il en 
donne tirent toutes de l’anecdote une conclusion relative, d’une 
part au fait que cette epreuve etait destinee a s’assurer que la reine 
n’etait pas un etre demoniaque dote de pieds fourchus, d’autre part 
a l’obligation que les femmes ont de s’epiler les jambes. 54 II se 


54 « Benayahu conduisit la reine aupres de Salomon, qui s’etait assis 
dans une demeure de verre pour la recevoir. La reine fut trompee par une 
illusion : elle crut que le roi etait assis dans l’eau et, quand elle alia vers lui, 
elle leva sa robe pour la garder seche. Sur son pied nu, le roi apercut des 
polis et il lui dit: « Ta beaute est la beaute d’une femme, mais tes poils 
sont d’un homme ; les poils sont un ornement pour un homme, mais ils 
defigurent une femme. » voir Ginzberg, Les legendes des juifs, t. 5, 105, avec 
renvoi a 2 Alphabet de Ben Sira 21b. 
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trouve que la plupart des commentateurs musulmans ont repris ces 
interpretations. 55 

Pourtant, de toute evidence, le Coran confere a ce passage une 
tout autre acception. En effet, il apparait clairement que cet episode 
est lie a la prise de conscience de la reine concernant son erreur en 
matiere religieuse et a son retour a une sincere soumission a Dieu 
seul. La plupart des commentateurs, meme s’ils ont conserve les 
explications midrachiques relatives au systeme pileux de la reine, 
sont d’accord la dessus. Neanmoins, le mecanisme precis et les 
modalites de cette prise de conscience, ainsi que le contenu de 
l’initiation proposee par Salomon, semblent leur avoir echappe. Le 
seul, parmi les specialistes actuels, qui, a notre connaissance, a 
evoque l’unique solution susceptible de rendre compte de ce recit 
est Jean-Louis Declais. Void ce qu’il en dit: « Les recits initiatiques 
de la mystique juive suggerent que ceux qui veulent entreprendre le 
grand voyage vers la presence de Dieu, d’apres les Aggadoth du 
Talmud de Babylone, repoivent cet avertissement: « Lorsque vous 
parviendrez devant les pierres lisses, n’allez pas vous eerier; « De 
l’eau, de l’eau », a cause du passage : « Celui qui dit des mensonges 
ne subsistera pas en ma presence » (Ps. 101, 7). Si la redaction 
coranique conserve un echo de cette tradition, peut-etre veut-elle 
suggerer que la reine n’a pas reussi son epreuve initiatique et, 
reconnaissant son echec, s’est soumise au Dieu de Salomon ? » 56 

Bien qu’une reflexion des plus justes ait conduit ce chercheur 
sur la piste du veritable seuil hermeneutique de ce passage du 
Coran, il y voit settlement 1’»echo d’une tradition», ce qui ne 
permet pas de se faire une juste idee de la position precise du 
Coran par rapport aux traditions juives en question. En effet, bien 
loin d’etre une vague reminiscence, ce recit coranique de la 
rencontre entre Salomon et la reine de Saba’ temoigne, comme on 
va pouvoir le constater, d’une connaissance approfondie, non 
seulement de ses divers tenants et aboutissants, mais encore de son 
histoire, de son evolution, ainsi que de celle de ses contextes 
interpretatifs. Plus encore, cette tradition constitue a notre sens 


55 Voir, Declais, J.-L. « Salomon ». Dans Dictionnaire du Coran, 185—87, 

p. 186. 

56 Ibid., meme page. 
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l’une des cles de lecture essentielles du texte coranique, cle a 
laquelle le lecteur est cense acceder en meme temps que la reine de 
Saba’ accede a la vraie science du Livre que lui transmet Salomon. 
Mais il faut, pour saisir ces precisions, remonter a la toute premiere 
origine de ce passage du Talmud. 

Or, il se trouve que la source des Agaddoth (vers le VI° s.) 
evoquee par J.-L. Desclais remonte a une tradition beaucoup plus 
ancienne d’interpretation des Ecritures attribute precisement a 
Rabbi Aqiba lui-meme: «Quatre furent introduits en vue du 
Paradis. Ce sont: le fils de Azzai', le fils de Zoma, un autre et Rabbi 
Aqiba. Rabbi Aqiba leur avait dit: - Quand vous serez introduits 
aupres des pierres de marbre pur, soyez avertis (par illumination) 
que vous ne devez pas dire :—Eaux! Eaux ». 57 Bernard Bare 
commente ainsi ce passage : le Paradis est le paradis de l’inter- 
pretation de la Torah. C’est pour etudier la Torah que ces 
voyageurs entrent au Paradis. Dans la litterature judeenne ante- 
rieure a Aqiba, le Paradis est le jardin d’Eden ou coulent les quatre 
fleuves de la Sagesse. Ce theme sera amplifie dans la litterature 
posterieure et les lettres meme du mot paradis (PRDS) deviendront 
les symboles des quatre niveaux d’interpretation de l’Ecriture (P — 
Pchat (simple) = interpretation litterale ; R = Rente £ (allusion) = 
interpretation allegorique ; D = Drach (exposition) = commentaire 
homelitique; S — Sod (mystere) — interpretation esoterique)». 
A partir de cela, le sens qu’il propose a la mise en garde du maitre : 
« Ne dites pas :—Eaux ! Eaux » est la suivante : La valeur du duel 
du mot « eaux » (mayim) est bien reelle et definie comme telle dans 
le texte biblique, puisqu’on accorde le verbe au pluriel: « Que les 
eaux se rassemblent» (yiqawwu hammayimj (Genese 1, 9). On en 
conclura que mayim designe des eaux doubles dans ce texte. Or, le 
modele de ces eaux est decrit dans le recit de la creation (Genese 1, 
6-9) qui montre des eaux doubles superieures et des eaux doubles 
inferieures en mouvement vers un firmament nomme «cieux». 
Cette division tetradique des eaux n’est done que transitoire et 
prelude a leur reunification dans le firmament. Neanmoins, alors 
qu’aucune reunification n’est prevue pour les eaux superieures 
avant qu’elles n’atteignent le firmament, les eaux inferieures doivent 


Il s’agit de la traduction donnee par Bare, Les arpenteurs du temps, 70. 
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se rassembler dans un lieu unique. Dans la Torah, ce lieu (maqom) 
est l’endroit ou Yahve fera resider son Nom: le temple de Jeru¬ 
salem, un lieu unique, comme le nom de Yahve qui y reside est 
unique (Deuteronome 6, 4). La synthese des eaux inferieures se fera 
done dans le temple de Jerusalem avant qu’une synthese generale 
des eaux inferieures et superieures ne s’opere dans le firmament. La 
conclusion de ce recit est done : « Que celui qui s’adonne a l’etude 
de la Torah se garde d’en donner des interpretations contra- 
dictoires » Aqiba ne fait que rappeler aux trois autres personnages 
les regies d’or de son ecole: « reunifier l’interpretation ». 58 Selon 
cette explication, les pierres de marbre sont done les supports sur 
lesquels l’Ecriture est gravee et Aqiba les place dans le firmament, 
lieu de mediation entre Dieu et l’homme. 59 

II est tout a fait remarquable de constater que cette tradition 
relative a un sol donnant l’illusion de l’eau apparait precisement 
dans un contexte coranique particulierement dense en analogies 
verbales, methode caracteristique de l’Ecole d’Aqiba. Un tel cas de 
figure conforte le lecteur dans le fait qu’il se trouve introduit dans 
un univers de composition textuelle qui correspond a la definition 
d’une « science » bien specifique de l’Ecriture. Le Coran s’appuie, 
de surcroit, comme on vient de le voir, manifestement sur ce 
procede, pour mettre en lumiere l’opposition entre la science de 
Salomon, vraie science de l’Ecriture, et celle des Saba’, inter¬ 
pretation erronee, contradictoire et, comme on va le voir plus loin, 
« desunie » de cette meme Ecriture. En effet, leur reine, comme on 
l’a note plus haut, n’etait pas a l’origine une polytheiste ignorante 
de la Torah, puisqu’elle precise dans le verset 27, 42 : « La science 
nous avait ete donnee avant cela et nous sommes soumis a Dieu 
(e’est-a-dire : nous avons recu la Torah et nous la mettons cor- 
rectement en pratique) ». Ce faisant, elle reste attachee, malgre le 
trouble que lui cause la transformation de son trone, a son 
interpretation erronee, ce qui lui fait dire, non seulement qu’elle 
continue a revendiquer ce siege, mais qu’elle revendique aussi le 
faux culte qu’il represente, affirmant qu’il s’agit de la science sacree 
qui conduit a la soumission a Dieu. Elle et son peuple adorent en 


58 Bare, Les arpenteurs du temps, 73. 

59 Ibid., meme page, paragraphe 17. 
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effet quelque chose, a savoir le soleil, en dehors du Dieu unique, 
persuades que c’est ainsi qu’il faut agir pour le contenter (27, 23). 
Or, cette croyance, inculquee par les demons qui la leur ont faite 
envisager comme juste (27, 23), les eloigne en realite de la verite de 
l’Ecriture (verset 27, 43) : « Ce qu’elle adorait en dehors de Dieu 
l’avait ecartee. Elle appartenait a un peuple mecreant». Salomon va, 
litteralement parlant, la « reconduire » a l’exegese juste des Ecritures 
a travers, precisement, l’epreuve de l’eau commentee par Rabbi 
Aqiba. Mais il convient avant cela de finir de detailler les processus 
regissant les elements textuels qui renvoient a des traits de l’initi- 
ation par le trone familiere a la Maasse Merkaba. 

L’initiation par le Trone : 

abrogation de quelques aspects de la Maasse Merkaba 

Le mode de lecture qui implique, entre autres, la prise en compte 
de toutes les analogies verbales mises en oeuvre, permet d’eclairer le 
fait que les demons, non contents d’avoir trompe les Saba’, veulent 
egalement tenter Salomon. Pour ce faire, l’un d’entre eux, en 
l’occurrence Y’ifrit qui s’adresse a lui au verset 27, 39, utilise, du 
moins en apparence, les regies du langage correspondant a la 
« science de l’Ecriture » qui vient d’etre evoquee. Pour gagner sa 
confiance, il lui dit en effet: «Je te l’apporterai (le trone ( ’arsh) de la 
reine de Saba) avant que tu ne te leves de ton maqam, transposition 
arabe de maqom, terme hebreu qui, comme on vient de le voir, 
designe le Temple qu’il a construit, lieu de la Presence divine, 
litteralement: siege de Dieu sur la terre. Je suis de force a le faire 
(inm qawi ''alayhi ) et digne de confiance (« amin ) ». Dans ce cadre, le 
mot maqam semble avoir ete sous interprets par la majorite des 
commentateurs qui l’ont identifie au « siege de justice » (majlis) de 
Salomon, estimant que son interlocuteur avait voulu lui dire : «Je 
t’apporterai ce trone avant que tu n’aies leve ta seance de 
jugement. 60 Pourtant, l’expression taquma min maqamika indique 
clairement qu’il ne peut s’agir, litteralement, de «lever une seance », 
mais bien de « se lever d’un siege sur lequel on se trouvait assis », 


60 Voir par exemple le commentaire de ce verset dans le tafsir de 
Muqatil. 
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comme l’a traduit avec justesse Denise Masson. Ce defaut 
depreciation semble avoir ete cause par l’omission du fait que le 
Coran fait ici usage d’une analogic verbale. En effet, si l’on prete 
attention a cet aspect du texte, il apparait clairement que le demon 
a commis la une maladresse qui, en fonction de l’utilisation 
coranique de ce terme, l’a disqualify aux yeux de Salomon pour la 
mission de la recherche du trone. II s’agit de l’attribution qu’il lui a 
faite du maqam, dont l’appartenance indiscutable et exclusive a Dieu 
est declaree au verset 14, 14: «Voila pour celui qui redoute ma 
presence (maqami'). C’est-a-dire que le terme maqam , lorsqu’il de- 
signe un lieu, ce qui est le cas au verset 27, 39, ne peut etre compris 
que comme la propriete par excellence de Dieu, dont il indique, 
simultanement, la presence et le siege au sens elargi, a savoir le 
Temple. Salomon etant justement le constructeur de ce maqam 
divin, le demon, vraisemblablement pour le flatter, lui en attribue la 
possession, alors que ce lieu, pour tout lecteur ayant une vraie 
science de l’Ecriture, ne peut etre attribue qu’a Dieu seul. On saisit 
alors que pour donner plus de poids a ses declarations trompeuses 
cet ’ijrit tente de se faire passer pour un prophete en s’auto 
designant, comme Moi'se, par l’expression qam, amin (28, 26), de 
meme qu’Iblis s’etait dit etre un conseiller fiable (amin), (7, 68) pour 
Adam et Eve, 61 selon une autre analogic verbale significative. 

Salomon, quant a lui, ne tombe pas dans le piege du desir 
d’egaler Dieu. Il ne donne en effet aucune reponse a 1’ ’ijrit et ecoute 
la proposition du personnage qui possede veritablement «une 
science de l’Ecriture ». Celui-ci, comme on l’a vu plus haut, utilise a 
son tour l’analogie verbale, mais pour evoquer cette fois la realite 
de la situation, a savoir que Salomon va se livrer a un jugement, 
prelude et image terrestre du Jugement dernier, lequel, tout comme 
le transport du trone, adviendra dans un temps particulierement 
bref. En l’occurrence, ce jugement, qui mobilise tous les ressorts de 
la psychologie que Salomon maitrise par sa sagesse, portera sur la 
fausse croyance des Saba’. C’est aussi pourquoi il accepte cette 
seconde proposition. 


61 Ce dernier terme est en realite celui par lequel l’ensemble des 
prophetes se presentent a ceux qu’ils viennent avertir (sourate 26, versets 
107,125,143,162,178). 
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Or, il se trouve que la premiere etape de la strategic adoptee 
par lui pour mettre en place les conditions de ce jugement qui doit 
aboutir a une initiation, concerne un autre type de siege, a savoir un 
trone, en l’occurrence celui de la reine de Saba qui s’est, pour sa 
part, attribue un ’arsh, qui, tout comme le maqdm, est cense appar- 
tenir en propre a Dieu seul. Le verset 27, 23 precise meme que 
cette reine pretend posseder un «trone sublime» (’arsh ’a%im), 
expression utilisee, precisement, pour designer le trone divin dans 
plusieurs versets, dont, en partdculier le 27, 26. Dans ce verset 
Salomon rappelle d’ailleurs, par le biais de sa missive a la reine, 
avant meme de l’avoir rencontree, que le seul possesseur de ce 
trone sublime est Dieu (lahu al-’arsh al- ’apim) « C’est a lui qu’ap- 
partient le trone sublime ». Selon le Coran, le ’arsh represente done 
le trone celeste de Dieu, alors que le maqdm designe son siege (au 
sens de «lieu » de residence terrestre). Le siege portant le nom de 
'arsh lui est en effet exclusivement reserve dans toutes ses occur¬ 
rences. Dans cette perspective, on comprend clairement que la 
reine s’est attribue de maniere injuste ce trone ou en tout cas cette 
conception de son trone, alors que, de son cote, Salomon a refuse 
de s’attribuer le maqdm dans des conditions comparables. 

De plus, il convient de rappeler, a propos de ce trone de la 
reine de Saba’, que les recoupements de nombreux recits anciens 
evoquent le fait qu’il s’agissait sans doute d’un trone de type solaire, 
ou du moins dedie au soleil, fausse croyance qui lui est attribute, 
ainsi qu’a son peuple (27, 22), dans le Coran. Robert Beylot precise 
que cette thematique a tres tot emerge d’interpretations de la vision 
de \’Apocalypse de Jean (12), qui ont fait de la reine de Saba’ une 
figure de l’Eglise des Nations, de surcroit figure heliomorphe, une 
conception qui recouperait les nombreuses donnees relatives a 
l’origine nubienne de cette reine, parfois designee comme une fille 
d’Amon, le culte du soleil etant attribue a ces peuples dans de 
nombreux recits, en particulier, les Ethiopiennes d’Heliodore, roman 
grec du III°-IV 0 s. 62 Ajoutons que les donnees archeologiques 


62 II faut ajouter a cela les indications publiees par ce meme chercheur 
dans Aethiopica , International Journal of Ethiopian Studies, 74—83. Institut fur 
Afrikanistik und Aethiopistick der Universitat Homburg, 7. Harrassowitz 
Verlag, 2004, qui le conduisent a la conclusion suivante : « Si l’on rapproche 
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actuelles prouvent que les Sabeens sudarabiques de l’antiquite, qui 
s’etaient eux-memes rendus en Ethiopie 63 adoraient egalement le 
soleil. 64 Dans une telle perspective, l’acte de rendre le trone de cette 
reine meconnaissable semble avoir pour but dans le Coran de le 
modifier au point que, non settlement elle ne le reconnaisse plus 
avec certitude, mais surtout qu’elle n’en revendique plus la 
possession, cette « non reconnaissance » s’apparentant alors a un 
reniement (evoque par la racine n.k.r.: (nakkiru laha ’arshaha) 
litteralement: « faites en sorte qu’elle renie son trone »), attitude 
susceptible de la conduire a abandonner sa croyance en ce qu’il 
represente, a savoir le soleil. Neanmoins, comme on vient de le 
voir, pour ce qui la concerne, cette tentative echoue en grande 
partie puisqu’elle finit par reconnaitre tout de meme ce trone, tout 
en reaffirmant la legitimite du culte errone qui accompagne sa 
possession. Ainsi l’epreuve preparee par Salomon a eu pour seul 
resultat de la destabiliser un instant, mais elle a permis au roi de 
conclure qu’elle etait vraiment egaree. 

Quant au trone de Salomon lui-meme, il est designe dans le 
Coran par le terme de kursi (verset 38, 34). Or ce mot est employe 


Flavius Josephe (Antiquites juives II, 5 et VIII, 6 qui fait de la reine de Saba 
une reine d’Egypte et d’Ethiopie) du texte copte-arabe intitule Comment le 
rqyaume de David passa aux mams du rot dAbyssmie (Severe Ibn al-Muqaffa’ 
peut remonter a des dates anterieures) et les plus anciennes versions du 
Roman grec dAkxandre, on est en droit de penser que la reine de Saba est la 
fille du dieu belier Amon, si connu en Nubie », p. 76. 

63 Voir Ryckmans, Jacques. « Le pantheon de l’Arabie du sud preis- 
lamique: etat des problemes et breve synthese». Revue de I’histoire des 
religions 206, n°2 (1989) : 151-69. 

64 Comme en atteste Theophraste : 6. Historia Rlantarum, IX, iv, § 5 
(texte latin dans K. Conti Rossini, p. 1), ou cet auteur dit en parlant du 
Pays de l’encens que l’encens est rassemble dans le temple du Soleil des 
« Sabeens », c’est-a-dire, visiblement, des habitants de Shabwa. Un passage 
parallele de Pline (Nal. JlisL, XII, § 63, p. 22, chez K. Conti Rossini, 1931) 
dit que l’encens recolte est amene a dos de chameau a Sabota (Shabwa), 
ou les pretres prelevent la dime pour le dieu qu’ils appellent Sabin (syn). 
Cite par Ryckmans, « Le pantheon de l’Arabie du sud preislamique...», 
165. 
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une seule fois aiUeurs (verset 2, 255) pour designer un siege 
appartenant aussi exclusivement a Dieu: «Son trone (kusiyihi) 
s’etend sur les cieux et sur la terre ». Ainsi que le rappelle Robert 
Beylot, un texte ancien comme le Bemibdar Rabbah (12, 17) com- 
mentant 1 R, 10, 18-20, precise que «le trone a six marches de 
Salomon etait fait sur le modele divin. De meme que le trone de 
Dieu est dans le septieme del, au dessus de six degres ». 65 Mais, en 
raison des contextes coraniques dans lesquels il est presente, a la 
difference du trone designe par le mot ’arsh, il ne peut en aucun cas 
etre confondu ni meme compare a un trone humain. En effet, le 
kursi divin ( kursiyihi') est montre, comme dans la Torah : s’etendant 
sur les cieux et la terre reunis (Voir Isaie, 66, 1 : « Le ciel est mon 
trone et la terre mon marchepied»). Il depasse done par ses 
dimensions toute chose existant au monde, alors que le kursi de 
Salomon (egalement introduit sous la forme grammaticale annexee 
kursiyihi: son trone) est decrit comme etant d’une taille exactement 
adaptee a recevoir un corps humain. Cette analogic verbale d’un 
genre particulier, puisqu’elle exprime une correspondance qui se 
realise a travers une opposition radicale au niveau de la dimension 
des trones, eclaire pourtant de facon remarquable le verset (38, 34) 
« Nous avons eprouve Salomon en pla9ant un corps (jasad) sur son 
trone {kurstyihi) » dont l’aspect initiatique apparait alors bien plus 
clairement. En effet, ce passage, qui renvoie en apparence au mid¬ 
rash rapportant que Salomon, de retour apres une longue absence, 
se trouva devant un etre qui occupait son trone, e’est-a-dire le 
demon Asmodee qui avait pris sa place, lui donne en realite une 
tout autre dimension. En effet, a la difference de la tradition juive 
qui met l’accent sur le fait que Salomon avait ete profondement 
affecte de voir ce personnage nefaste sur son trone, le Coran 
presente de maniere tout a fait impersonnelle un corps, e’est-a-dire 
une entite en quelque sorte « chosifiee ». Il en ressort que l’epreuve 
que represente cette vision ne consiste pas, selon cette optique, 
dans la perte de son trone au profit d’un demon qui l’aurait usurpe, 
mais bien dans une vision en quelque sorte exterieure et detachee 
de son trone portant un corps. Dans cette situation precise, le trone 
se trouve defini exclusivement en fonction de ce corps/objet qu’il 


Beylot, ha Gloire des Rois, 52. 
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porte, abstraction totale etant faite de l’etre qui le possede, que ce 
soit le demon Asmodee ou un autre. L’essentiel est que ce qui 
frappe Salomon a l’instant ou il percoit cette presence sur son trone 
est la vue d’un corps anonyme et surtout sans vie, ce qu’exprime le 
mot jasad (litteralement: le corps en tant qu’agregat de matiere, cite 
dans le Coran en 7, 148 et 20, 88 pour designer le veau d’or qui, 
malgre les apparences illusoires, n’est pas dote de vie et en 21, 8 
pour designer les enveloppes corporelles apparentes que revetent 
les etres spirituels). Une telle vision est susceptible d’informer celui 
qui la recoit sur deux points. II s’agit d’une part, pour ce qui le 
concerne directement, de la precarite et de la fragilite de sa propre 
vie, dans une vision premonitoire de ce que sera un jour son corps : 
un amas de matiere pose en equilibre sur ce trone et n’ayant plus de 
pouvoir que sur les djinns, jusqu’a ce qu’il tombe en poussiere 
(Coran 34, 14) : « Lorsque nous avons decrete sa mort, il ne donna 
pas aux djinns d’indications relatives a son deces. Ce n’est que 
lorsque la bete de la terre eut ronge son baton et qu’il se fut ecroule 
que les djinns s’apercurent que s’ils avaient eu une science de 
l’invisible ils n’auraient pas subi aussi longtemps un chatiment 
ignominieux »). D’autre part, pour ce qui concerne le trone lui- 
meme, la vision de Salomon met en evidence la mesure reduite de 
ce siege destine a recevoir un objet qui ne depasse pas les 
dimensions d’un corps humain. Le Coran invite done par la a 
comprendre que Salomon s’est trouve saisi par la prise de 
conscience a la fois de la finitude et de la vanite de sa propre vie et 
par la difference incommensurable existant entre son kurst de roi 
terrestre et le kursi de Dieu, qui englobe les cieux et la terre. 
L’indication confirmant ce point est le fait que e’est a ce moment-la 
qu’il est presente comme subissant la catharsis qui lui permet de 
realiser la vanite de toutes ses possessions et qu’il se repent en les 
abandonnant totalement «Il se repentit ensuite » (verset 38, 34 qui 
fait allusion au verset 38, 32 qui decrit Salomon egorgeant ses 
cavales). 

Ainsi, dans un remarquable parallelisme avec le cas de la reine 
de Saba, e’est son trone qui sert a Salomon de revelateur. Le Coran 
semble, dans ce cas precis, egalement suggerer une interpretation 
nuancee du verset biblique 1 Chroniques 29, 23 : « Salomon s’assit 
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sur le trone de Yahve (’al kise yahve) pour regner », a propos duquel 
la tradition rabbinique s’est longuement interrogee, 66 en montrant 
que Salomon, s’il occupe un trone en apparence comparable a celui 
de Dieu, a une conscience aigiie du fait qu’il lui est impossible 
d’occuper le trone divin, tout comme il a refuse de sieger a 
Jerusalem sur le lieu (maqam) reserve a Dieu. 

Rappelons, dans cette perspective, que la description d’un 
trone aux dimensions de l’univers etait l’un des motifs centraux de 
la Maasse Merkaba, tradition consacree a une forme d’initiation 
mystique par le trone selon laquelle « La figure mystique assise sur 
le Trone apparait comme celle du Createur de l’univers. Yoser 
Bereschit; de son manteau cosmique, dont il est question a plusieurs 
reprises, irradient les astres et les firmaments ». 67 L’insistance du 
Coran sur les divers aspects du trone, et en particulier le role de 
mediation de la catharsis qu’il lui confere ne peut manquer 
d’evoquer la pensee de ces mystiques, precisement liee aux 
commentaires des tannaims, comme Rabbi Aqiba et ses disciples. 
En effet l’un des traits caracteristiques essentiels, si ce n’est le trait 
principal de cet enseignement concerne la vision de Dieu sur son 
trone, le Shi’ur Qoma qui, comme le precise Ghershom Scholem, 
«apparait comme la figure du Createur de l’univers». Il y est 
question de toute une serie de meditations consacrees a la per¬ 
ception du corps de Dieu sur le trone : a la fois visible, mais trop 
transcendant pour etre saisi par les sens. Comme l’explique ce 
specialiste, le monde mystique de la Merkaba, qui semble avoir 
connu son plein developpement au 11° siecle, dans le milieu des 
anciens Tannaites, se presente avant tout comme la description 
d’une experience correspondant a celle d’Ezekiel (1, 26), qui a eu la 


66 Comme le remarque Marie Joseph Pierre: « Est-il possible pour un 
mortel de s’asseoir sur le trone du Seigneur, de celui dont il est ecrit « Car 
YHWH est un feu devorant» (Deuteronome, 4, 24) et encore « Son trone 
etait flamme de feu» (Deuteronome, 7, 9). Traduction Sed-Rajna, G. 
La Bible hebrai'que , 149. Office du Livre, 1987, cite dans Les Odes de Salomon , 
traduction, introduction et notes par Marie Joseph Pierre, 28. Apocryphes 
collection de poche de l’AELAC, 4. Brepols, Belgique, 1994. 

67 Scholem, Gershom. Les origines de la Kabbale , 31. Pardes, Etudes et 
textes de mystique juive. Paris : Aubier-Montaigne, 1966. 
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permission de voir «la figure ayant l’apparence d’un homme » et 
par la, lui a ete revelee, la «mesure du corps» (shi’ur Qoma). 
Ghershom Scholem a d’ailleurs souligne que cette mystique avait 
ete consideree comme «tres choquante pour la conscience des 
siecles posterieurs » 68 en depit du fait qu’elle parte d’une conception 
absolument monotheiste, en raison de la representation anthropo- 
morphique qu’elle pourrait donner de la divinite. 69 

II apparait alors clairement que c’est en premier lieu cette 
question que le Coran propose de clarifier a travers la vision de 
Salomon d’un corps sur son trone. L’image qu’il decrit, tout en 
faisant manifestement allusion a la vision du Shi’ur Qoma, en 
propose en effet une rectification radicale au sens ou la vision re9ue 
par Salomon ne concerne pas le trone divin, mais son propre trone, 
sur lequel figure un corps de dimensions si reduites qu’il ne peut en 
aucun cas etre confondu avec la grandeur de la divinite. La lepon 
qu’apporte ici le Coran, comme en temoignent les analogies ver- 
bales mises en jeu, concerne done avant tout la comparaison 
debouchant sur la vision d’une distance incommensurable entre le 
trone de Dieu et celui de Salomon, dont la prise de conscience 
constitue le veritable declic de l’epreuve initiatique (fitna: voir 
verset 38, 34: fatanna Sulayman ), conferee a ce personnage par le 
biais du trone. En d’autres termes, il s’agit la d’une vision de type 
apophatique de la majeste divine, se presentant comme la figuration 
imagee d’une approche theologique, par ailleurs bien connue, de la 


68 Scholem, Les origines de la Kabbale, 29 

69 Notons que les Homelies pseudo clementines abordent egalement la 
question d’une « forme » de Dieu correspondant par certains aspects a la 
forme de l’homme qui a ete creee sur son modele. II est interessant de 
remarquer que, pour preserver la difference absolue entre Dieu et sa 
creature en depit de cette ressemblance de forme, les Homelies insistent, 
comme le Coran, essentiellement sur la difference au niveau de la dimen¬ 
sion, evoquant par dela les siecles « le cercle dont le centre est partout et la 
circonference nulle part» de Pascal. Dieu est ainsi defini comme « celui 
qui sous sa figure surpasse reellement toutes choses, qui, ou qu’il soit, est 
dans l’infini comme son milieu, tout en etant la limite de tout» (Homelies 
XVII, 9, 2). 
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connaissance de Dieu par le biais de ce qu’il n’est pas . 70 L’initie, en 
recevant cette catharsis accede a une saisie de la Grandeur divine par 
son oppose meme, qui est la petitesse de sa propre personne, tout 
comme selon le systeme des emanations de l’ismaelisme fatimide 
chaque intelligence du plerome, pour pouvoir occuper la place qui 
lui revient dans l’univers en cours de creation et devenir elle-meme 
lieu de surgissement d’un nouvel etre, doit d’abord se considerer 
elle-meme et se denier toute divinite avant de se tourner vers la 
divinite unique . 71 II apparait done que le Coran poursuit, a travers 
ce cas precis, sa « revision », non settlement des textes, mais aussi 
des experiences mystiques anterieures, qui se manifeste par une 
mise au point fondee sur la primaute des principes de trans- 
cendance et de grandeur divines. Ceci dit, il conserve en commun 
avec la Maasse Merkaba les maitres mots de : saisissement, crainte, 
tremblements et royaute. Mais cette crainte et ces tremblements se 
manifestent selon le Coran, non pas en raison d’une rencontre 
directe avec Dieu, mais d’une approche indirecte, par le biais du 
contraste entre la petitesse humaine et sa grandeur et par la crainte 
du Jugement. En effet, le Coran decrit Salomon dans un etat de 
saisissement du au fait qu’il realise la distance qui separe son propre 


70 Option theologique qui a domine l’ensemble de la pensee byzantine 
et qui, selon J. Meyendorff est generalement associee au mysterieux auteur 
du Corpus Areopagiticum et se trouvait en fait entierement developpee au 
IV C siecle dans les ecrits des Cappadociens diriges contre Eunome dans le 
but de rejeter son opinion sur la possibility de l’esprit humain d’atteindre 
l’essence meme de Dieu. Pour ce faire, ils affirmaient la transcendance 
absolue de Dieu en excluant toute tentative de l’identifier a des concepts 
humains. Meyendorff J. Initiation a la theologie byzantine, 20-21. Paris : Le Cerf, 
1975. 

71 Voir a ce sujet Corbin, Henry. Histoire de la philosophic islamique, 121— 
122. Idees. Paris : NRF Gallimard, 1964, ou encore comme chez les 
mystiques et en particulier Ibn ’Arabi, la connaissance de Dieu a pour 
condition premiere la prise de conscience par l’initie du neant de son 
propre etre et de la relativite absolue de son existence. Voir a ce sujet 
Chodkiewicz, Michel: «Dans la priere parfaite, Dieu est premier ou 
plutot il est seul», Un ocean sans rivage, Ibn Arabi le Uvre et la Loi, 160. Paris : 
Le Seuil, 1992. 
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trone de celui de Dieu, et, par la, son essence de celle de Dieu. 11 
decide alors, tout comme le fera a son tour la reine de Saba’, de 
changer radicalement son comportement, et rend au neant les 
attributs de sa propre puissance pour vouer au Createur le culte 
exclusif qui lui revient. Pour traduire ce processus en termes plus 
generaux, le Coran invite les rois de ce monde, en quelque sorte, a 
se « dediviniser ». 

Cette initiation par le trone ne concerne en effet pas 
seulement les personnes de Salomon et de la reine de Saba’ en tant 
que simples individus ; elle touche egalement a la conception qu’ils 
ont de leur royaute et, par la, indique celle qu’il convient d’avoir de 
toute royaute terrestre. Ainsi, l’utilisation par le Coran des trois 
termes (maqam , ’arsh et kursi) designant des lieux ou l’on siege de 
maniere generale et des trones en particulier, en renvoyant chaque 
fois par le biais de l’analogie verbale a leur origine en tant que 
sieges divins, rappelle que tous les trones appartiennent en realite a 
Dieu, seul vrai roi de l’univers. 72 Ce theme constitue un autre 
aspect des expressions de la « royaute divine », motif etroitement lie 
a celui de la religion naturelle. 73 Dans cette perspective, les trones 


72 Ibn ’Arab! identifie le trone divin a la sphere qui embrasse tous les 
etres : « Une fois existenciee la sphere qui englobe tous les etres et que 
l’on appelle le trone (’arsh) ou siege royal (sarir), il lui fallait un roi. Voir : 
Ibn ’Arabi, Traite de mystique musulmane, Le devoilement des effets du voyage, 
bilingue, texte arabe etabli, traduit et presente par Denis Gril, 1999, Ceres, 
Tunis (premiere ed.: 1994, ed. de l’Eclat), p. 15, paragraphe 11. 

73 Cette relation se fait par l’intermediaire du Pacte coranique des fils 
d’Adam (7, 172), premiere alliance entre Dieu et les descendants des fils 
d’Adam, aux termes de laquelle ils reconnaissent Dieu comme Seigneur 
(rabb). Or, cette premiere attestation de la suzerainete ou de la royaute 
divine figure dans les principes theologiques de Lactance aussi bien que 
dans ceux des Homelies pseudo clementines. Voir par exemple a ce sujet la 
declaration de Lactance, selon laquelle il faut reconnaitre : « Un seul roi du 
monde » (Institutions Divines , I, 3). Ce theme de la suzerainete absolue de 
Dieu correspond a ce que les Homelies pseudo clementines avaient presente, 
anterieurement aux Institutions Divines, comme etant la « royaute divine ». 
Elies appellent en effet a ne reconnaitre qu’un seul maitre, condition 
necessaire pour acceder ensuite au plus haut degre de developpement 
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humains n’ont de legitimite que par la justesse de leurs relations a 
ces trones divins, c’est-a-dire par la maniere dont les rois terrestres 
situent leur personne, mais aussi leur fonction, avec l’humilite qui 
convient dans leur rapport a Dieu. Ainsi, le ’arsh solaire de la reine 
de Saba ne doit pas lui faire oublier qu’il lui faut tester soumise au 
vrai roi de l’univers. De meme, le kursi de Salomon—en depit du 
fait qu’il rappelle, par le double jeu de l’analogie verbale le 
concernant, que sa royaute, a l’image de celle de Dieu, a une 
vocation universelle 74 —ne doit pas lui faire oublier que sa 
puissance est neant comparee a celle du Seigneur. 75 

On saisit alors mieux a la lumiere de ces precisions pourquoi 
Salomon decide, selon le Coran, de commencer par depouiller la 
reine de Saba de son trone de type divin solaire, ce qui devrait avoir 


spirituel: « Comment un homme pourrait-il donner un maitre unique a 
son ame (litteralement avoir l’ame monarchique) et devenir saint s’il a 
prejuge qu’il y a de nombreux dieux et non un seul ? » (Homelies, II, 42, 2) 
Le texte ajoute aussi que « ceux qui n’auront jamais donne la preference a 
cette monarchic (divine) ne pourront jamais obtenir misericorde» 
(. Homelies , III, 3, 2). 

74 C’est en fonction de cette dimension universelle, qui etablit un 
rapprochement de l’ordre de la comparaison relative entre le trone de 
Dieu et celui de Salomon que les rabbins ont interprets le verset 1, Chro- 
niques, 29, 23 cite plus haut: « Salomon s’assit sur le trone de Yahve » : 
En realite, cela signifie: comme le trone du Saint, beni soit-il, dominait 
d’un bout du monde a l’autre, il en etait de meme du trone de Salomon ». 
Cite par Marie Joseph Pierre, Les Odes de Salomon , Introduction, p. 28. Une 
fois de plus, le Coran se refere a la tradition juive tout en la rectifiant sur 
certains points. Ici, il se montre plus exigeant dans l’etablissement du 
parallelisme entre les deux trones en insistant sur la difference incommen¬ 
surable entre leurs dimensions respectives. 

75 Une attitude comparable est attribute a Salomon dans le Kebra 
Nagash qui le montre s’adressant ainsi a la reine de Saba’: « Quel profit 
avons-nous, genre humain, si nous ne faisons pas penitence et misericorde 
sur terre ? Ne sommes-nous pas tous vanite, une herbe de la campagne 
qui seche aussitot et le feu la brule ». Beylot, La Gloire des Rois, 164—65. Le 
Coran en donne une autre expression a propos de l’edification recue par 
Salomon de la part d’une fourmi (27, 19). 
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pour effet immediat de la privet de la confiance en son propre ju- 
gement, erreur qui l’avait rendue vulnerable aux pieges des demons. 

II commence done par la detacher de l’illusion de puissance 
que pouvait lui procurer cet objet, avant de la destabiliser au moyen 
d’une sorte de contre-illusion qu’il cree lui-meme en rendant son 
trone meconnaissable et meme en etat d’etre « renie » par elle. II va 
ensuite lui faire comprendre, grace au dallage de cristal et a la 
seconde illusion qu’il procure, son erreur au niveau de la science 
religieuse, e’est-a-dire l’aspect factice et errone de son interpre¬ 
tation. Le fait qu’elle voie de l’eau alors qu’il n’y en a pas lui 
apparait en effet comme le miroir qui reflete son erreur depre¬ 
ciation en matiere religieuse et plus precisement d’interpretation du 
Livre de Dieu, ainsi que le suggere la tradition de Rabbi Aqiba. 
Salomon, en retablissant la verite du sol qu’elle foule, lui montre a 
travers un symbole (au double sens de representation abstraite et de 
miroir) la veritable interpretation de la Torah, qui unifie tout autour 
du Dieu unique. C’est pourquoi elle reconnait finalement qu’elle 
s’est fait du tort a elle-meme et revient a Dieu, Seigneur des univers 
(v. 27, 43). Salomon est done presente dans ce passage comme 
interprete juste du Livre grace a sa sagesse 76 en illustrant dans le 
Coran la lecon donnee par Aqiba : « Quand vous serez introduits 
aupres des pierres de marbre pur, soyez avertis (par illumination) 
que vous ne devez pas dire :—Eaux ! Eaux ! » 

L’initiation par la vision des eaux : 

mystique des Hekhalot et vision d’Ezekiel 

Les references du Coran au seuil hermeneutique represente par la 
tradition des « quatre qui sont entres au Paradis » de Rabbi Aqiba 
ne s’arrete pas a une interpretation de type theologique relative a 
l’unification de l’exegese monotheiste. II fait en effet conjointement 
reference aux meditations auxquelles elle a donne lieu dans le cadre 
des Hekhalot (Les palais), ensemble de corpus mystiques qui englobe 


76 Voir a ce sujet Ginzberg, Les legendes des juifs, t. 5, 94—103, qui note 
que Tehillim 72, 324 precise que la sagesse de Salomon fut, d’une certaine 
fay on, semblable a la sagesse divine car, comme Dieu il pouvait juger sans 
avoir besoin des preuves des temoins, car il penetrait les arcanes de la 
pensee humaine. 
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lui-meme la plupart des elements de la Maasse Merkaba qui vient 
d’etre evoquee. Celles-ci ont produit au V° siecle un texte, d’une 
origine sans doute contemporaine aux premiers tannai'ms, et dont 
le rapport a la tradition des quatre au Paradis de Rabbi Aqiba a ete 
mis en evidence, entre autres, par Gershom Scholem. Or, le Coran, 
en sus de la question de l’interpretation, renvoie clairement a 
l’initiation mystique evoquee par ce texte. Pour mieux comprendre 
son processus operatoire a ce niveau, il convient d’examiner en 
parallele les deux passages concernes: 


Hekhalot 

« Si l’un etait indigne de voir le Roi dans 
sa beaute, les anges places aux portes 
ont trouble ses sens et l’ont confondu. 
Et quand les anges lui dirent; « Viens », 
il est entre ; et instantanement ils l’ont 
pousse et jete dans le courant bouillant 
de lave. A la porte du sixieme palais, 
apparaissent des centaines de mille et 
des millions de vagues d’eau qui se 
jetaient contre lui; cependant il n’y avait 
pas une goutte d’eau, mais seulement 
l’eclat ethere des plaques de marbre 
dont le palais etait pave. Mais celui qui 
etait entre se tenait en face des anges et 
quand il demandait: «Qu’est-ce que 
signifient ces eaux ?» les anges com- 
mencaient par lui jeter des pierres et lui 
disaient: « Malheureux, ne vois-tu pas 
avec tes propres yeux ? Es-tu peut-etre 
un descendant de ceux qui adoraient le 
veau d’or et n’es-tu pas digne de voir le 
Roi dans sa beaute ? Et il ne s’en allait 
pas sans que les anges ne l’aient frappe a 
la tete avec des barres de fer et ne l’aient 
blesse. Et ce sera un signe pour tous les 


Coran 27, 42-44 
(42) Lorsqu’elle (la reine) 
fut arrivee, on lui dit: 
«Ton trone est-il ainsi ? 
Elle dit:—Il semble que ce 
soit lui. La Science nous 
avait ete donnee et nous 
sommes soumis. (43) Ce 
qu’elle adorait en dehors de 
Dieu l’avait egaree. Elle 
appartenait a un peuple 
incredule. (44) On lui dit— 
Entre dans le palais! 
Lorsqu’elle I’apercut, elle 
crut voir une etendue d’eau 
profonde (agitee de 
vagues) (lujja), et elle de- 
couvrit ses jambes (kashafat 
’an saqayha). Salomon 
dit:—C’est un palais dalle 
de cristal d’argent (qawdrir). 
Elle dit:—Mon Seigneur ! 
je me suis fait tort a moi- 
meme; avec Salomon, je 
me soumets a Dieu, 
Seigneur des mondes.» 
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temps que personne n’errera a la porte 
du sixieme palais et ne verra l’eclat 
ethere des plaques et ne posera une 
question sut elles et ne les prendra pour 
de l’eau, sans se mettre lui-meme en 
danger. » 77 

En depit des apparences qui pourraient etre liees a une lecture 
superficielle, les parallelismes entre les deux textes sont a la fois 
nombreux et extremement precis. Ils interviennent tout d’abord au 
niveau des situations vecues par les personnages. Dans les deux cas, 
ceux-ci se rendent « chez le roi». Dans les Hekhalot, ce roi n’est 
autre que Dieu ; dans le Coran, il s’agit de Salomon, roi/prophete 
et porte parole de la verite divine dans le monde. Dans les deux cas 
egalement, les voyageurs sont invites a penetrer dans un palais : 
sixieme palais celeste selon les Hekhalot , palais de Salomon selon le 
Coran. Enfin, il est precise dans les Hekhalot que les anges places 
aux portes sement la confusion et le trouble dans leur esprit. Or, 
c’est precisement une telle action qu’accomplit Salomon lorsqu’il 
rend meconnaissable le trone de la reine et lui demande ensuite de 
l’identifier. Il est aise en effet de constater que sa reponse reflete 
bien un trouble et une incertitude : «Il semble que ce soit lui», 
reaction neanmoins immediatement suivie neanmoins d’une reap¬ 
propriation de ses erreurs anterieures : « La Science nous avait ete 
donnee avant cela et nous sommes sounds », ce qui signifie que 
cette premiere catharsis a ete insuffisante pour la ramener a une juste 
lecture de la Torah qu’elle se souvient avoir recue et a laquelle elle 
est sure d’etre fidele. 

Dans les deux cas, enfin, les personnages arrivant au seuil 
confondent le sol brillant du palais avec une etendue d’eau. 

Les points qui viennent d’etre enumeres concernent les 
parallelismes les plus immediatement evidents. Un rapprochement 
moins direct, mais dont l’importance n’est pas moindre, necessite 
une mise en oeuvre de la methode de lecture qui, selon Rabbi Aqiba 
devait etre appliquee a la Torah, et qui, bien entendu, presuppose 


Bare, Les arpenteurs du temps , 68. 
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d’admettre que ce passage coranique a ete compose, tout comme la 
Torah, en vue de n’etre vraiment compris qu’en fonction de ces 
criteres. II s’agit une fois de plus de la methode d’analogie verbale 
dont les premiers exemples sont apparus avec les propositions 
relatives au rapt du trone. On constate alors tres vite que cette 
methode d’ecriture se trouve mise a contribution de maniere 
particulierement soutenue dans les versets relatifs a l’initiation de la 

La premiere des analogies verbales qui entrent dans la 
constitution du recit de la confrontation de la reine de Saba’ avec 
l’illusion de l’eau est relative au terme utilise par le Coran pour 
designer cet element. Le mot « eau » n’apparait pas en tant que tel, 
mais la realite de la substance aqueuse est representee par le terme 
lujja, que Denise Masson et Blachere ont traduit tous deux par 
« piece d’eau ». Or, la racine de ce mot (l.jj.) ne figure qu’une autre 
fois dans le Coran, sous la forme lujjin qui caracterise la mer, plus 
precisement une mer profonde sur laquelle se succedent les 
vague s : bahri lujjinyaghshahu mcrnj min fawqihi manj min fawqihi: une 
mer profonde ; une vague la recouvre sur laquelle monte une autre 
vague » (24, 40), mer qui represente elle-meme de fayon allegorique 
les actions des incredules. On rejoint done a travers ce detail, pre¬ 
cisement, la description des Hekhalot, d’une surface sur laquelle : 
« apparaissent des centaines de mille et des millions de vagues 
d’eau ». 78 

On constate done que le Coran, comme il le fait en d’autres 
occasions, rassemble id plusieurs aspects d’une meme question. 
Pour ce faire, il inscrit son recit d’initiation non settlement dans le 
cadre theologique de la tradition de Rabbi Aqiba relative a l’illusion 
produite par un sol brillant, mais egalement dans celui des deve- 
loppements mystiques qui en ont ete realises en parallele. En effet, 
les Hekhalot mettent l’accent sur une autre facette de cette erreur 
depreciation, la vision faussee du sol provenant, dans ce contexte, 
du fait que l’aspirant n’a pas su se liberer des obscurites de son 


78 Selon Andre Neher, il faut tenir compte du fait que les dalles 
d’albatre refletant la lumiere donnent precisement l’illusion des vagues qui 
agitent la surface de l’ocean, « Le voyage mystique des quatre ». Revue de 
I’histoire des religions 140, n°l (1951) : 59—82, pp. 62—63. 
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«moi» dont les activites forment une barriere infranchissable 
l’empechant d’acceder a la contemplation du Roi divin et d’entrer 
dans son palais. Cette derniere acception, qui renvoie au 
contentement relatif a leurs propres opinions que les demons 
avaient exploite pour tromper les Saba’, peut aussi etre envisagee 
comme un echo au verset dans lequel le personnage qui a une 
science de l’Ecriture annonce a Salomon qu’il ramenera le trone 
avant que celui-ci n’ait pu tourner son regard vers lui-meme. Cette 
expression, en sus de la paralysie due a la crainte du Juge supreme, 
rappelle en effet que l’initiation ne peut avoir lieu que si la personne 
concernee, en l’occurrence Salomon, se trouve dans un etat de 
detachement total par rapport a elle-meme. Le texte coranique 
ouvre ainsi, de facon evidente, par le biais de ces rapprochements, 
la porte du niveau de la lecture spirituelle, procede que de nom- 
breux soufis n’ont pas manque de remarquer, si ce n’est pour ce 
sujet precis, du moins a propos d’autres passages. 

Ajoutons que deux autres caracteristiques mettent ce recit 
particulierement en relief dans le Coran. La premiere est le fait que, 
de fayon assez exceptionnelle, l’histoire de Salomon et de la reine 
de Saba’ figure en un seul bloc dans une meme sourate, la 27, alors 
que dans leur grande majorite et quelle qu’ait ete leur importance, 
les autres themes abordes sont repartis dans le texte de maniere 
plus ou moins eclatee. Une telle configuration attire en tout cas 
l’attention sur ce passage, porteur d’une autre caracteristique encore 
plus remarquable, qui, cette fois, a ete soulignee par de nombreux 
commentateurs. II s’agit du fait que cette sourate est la seule a 
contenir, a l’interieur, en sus du debut de texte, la formule 
Uih ar-rahman ar-rahtm (au nom de Dieu, le Tout misericordieux, qui 
fait misericorde) qui figure dans tous les autres cas exclusivement 
au debut de chaque sourate, sauf la 9, dont elle est totalement 
absente. Cette T&asmallah est presentee dans la sourate 27 comme 
constituant l’en-tete du message adresse aux Saba’ par Salomon 
(27, 30). Cet« ecrit dans un ecrit» renvoie le lecteur a une image en 
miroir chere au Coran dont nous avons deja signale l’importance. 79 


79 Voir a ce sujet notre intervention: «Coran et Histoire: les 
ambigultes d’un jeu de miroirs » au colloque des 28 et 29 janvier 2010, 
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Elle l’informe que cette formule a precede dans le temps 
l’apparition du texte coranique lui-meme, tout en lui fournissant 
une indication sur le personnage biblique qui aurait ete le premier a 
l’avoir mise par ecrit. Dans cette optique, la reprise, au debut de 
chaque sourate, de cette meme formule, non seulement souligne 
l’importance du personnage de Salomon, mais encore designe 
clairement le Coran comme heritier de sa sagesse. 

Dans un tel contexte, le recit initiatique de Salomon et de la 
reine de Saba’ se trouve revetu d’une importance specifique, voire 
unique, qui le situe au coeur meme du texte coranique, cette 
basmallah figurant de surcroit non seulement au milieu de la sou- 
rate 27, mais encore relativement pres du centre du texte coranique 
lui-meme, situation vouee, de toute evidence, a attirer l’attention. 

Le deuxieme cas d’analogie verbale de ce passage correspond 
a un theme directement lie a l’illusion de l’eau. II s’agit du fait que la 
reine, face a ce qu’elle croit etre une etendue d’eau parcourue de 
vagues, « met ses jambes a nu » (kashafat ’an saqayha : litteralement: 
devoile ses deux jambes). Comme on l’a vu, l’illusion provoquee par le 
sol lustre avait ete interpretee par le midrash comme une epreuve 
destinee par Salomon a la reine de Saba’ pour s’assurer que celle-ci 
n’etait pas un etre demoniaque et/ou pour lui demander de se raser 
les jambes. II est aise de constater que, dans le cas d’une telle 
lecture, le recit de Aqiba perd sa signification profonde, tout 
comme d’ailleurs le recit coranique lui-meme. Au contraire, si l’on 
prete attention a l’avertissement relatif a la science de l’Ecriture, on 
s’apercoit que, par le jeu de l’analogie verbale, le texte coranique 
renvoie son lecteur au seul autre verset qui contient cette 
expression. II s’agit une fois de plus de la situation des ressuscites 
lors du Jugement dernier (68, 42) : « Le Jour ou une jambe sera 
mise a nu (devoilee) » {jawmyukshafu ’an saqin ); ils seront appeles a 
se prosterner et ils en seront incapables». Cette evocation du 
jugement dernier rejoint l’analogie verbale relative au regard qu’ils 
ne peuvent tourner vers eux-memes, evoquee plus haut. Cette 
impossibility evoquait a la fois le saisissement des ressuscites qui 
resteront le regard fixe, et le detachement necessaire pour ceux qui 


Enjeux philosophiques des approches empiriques des religions, Colloque inter¬ 
national, travaux du groupe EPAER, ENS Lyon, actes sous presse. 
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veulent etre inities a la contemplation divine. De meme, les jambes 
des ressuscites seront raides, en raison de la terreur qu’ils ressen- 
tiront. Comme on peut le constater, les deux expressions renvoient 
a deux manifestations differentes d’un etat de paralysie, des mem- 
bres dans un cas, du regard dans l’autre, sous l’effet du saisissement 
cause lors de la resurrection par la rencontre avec le Juge supreme. 
L’idee qui en ressort est que la reine de Saba’, se presentant avec sa 
fausse interpretation des Ecritures, se trouve devant Salomon dans 
une situation de saisissement comparable a celle des ressuscites lors 
du Jugement Dernier, devant Dieu, puisque celui-ci exerce a son 
egard ici-bas la fonction de juge. Ajoutons, comme l’a remarque 
Ibn ’Arabl, que l’image de la jambe decouverte evoque, dans le 
Coran, en sus du Jour du Jugement, le « devoilement» d’un secret 
qui aura lieu a ce moment-la. 80 L’hypothese de ce mystique se 
trouve confirmee par le seul autre passage coranique dans lequel 
kashafa est utilise pour designer l’acte de denuder en faisant tomber 
un voile. II s’agit du verset 50, 22 ; « Tu restais indifferent a cela ; 
nous avons ote ton voile ; ta vue est percante aujourd’hui». Or, ce 
devoilement designe precisement, la prise de conscience, par 
l’homme qui se trouve brusquement confronte a la verite par 
l’ivresse de la mort (50, 20), de la realite que recouvrait la menace 
du Jugement et du chatiment qui attend les injustes (50, 24). C’est 
ici un voile d’ordre psychologique et mental qui tombe de devant 
ses yeux, sa vue acquerant alors l’acuite du tranchant du metal 
( hadtd Outre le fait que l’on puisse en deduire qu’Ibn ’Arabl 
semble avoir utilise, au moins dans ce cas, une methode de lecture 
fondee sur l’analogie verbale, on saisit la parfaitement dans toute sa 
dimension la situation dans laquelle se trouve la reine de Saba’, a 
qui est devoilee brusquement une verite qu’elle avait occultee. Cette 
verite n’est autre que la menace qui pese sur elle d’un Jugement 
dernier qui risque fort de lui etre defavorable. Dans cette situation, 
Salomon assume done une double fonction : celle de juge, qui rend 
sur terre une justice parfaite et infaillible, reflet de celle que Dieu 
rendra au dernier Jour et celle d’accompagnateur de la reine dans ce 
voyage anticipe vers l’au-dela, conformement a ce que precisent les 


80 Ibn ’Arabi, Traite de mystique musulmane, Le devoilement des effets du 
voyage, 50. 
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versets 50, 20—21 : « On soufflera dans la trompette. Ce sera le Jour 
de la menace (wa’id). Chaque personne (ame, nafs) sera accom- 
pagnee d’un conducteur et temoin (sa’iq wa-shahU) ». 

Ajoutons que, si lors de la resurrection une seule jambe est 
devoilee—celle qui emerge la premiere du tombeau—, image qui 
renvoie, comme on vient de le voir, au devoilement de la verite du 
Jugement, la position physique de la reine de Saba en train de 
marcher a pour consequence logique qu’elle devoile ses deux 
jambes en croyant voir de l’eau. Neanmoins cette difference n’in- 
dique pas seulement une situation qui la distingue des morts en 
soulignant qu’elle se trouve dans un etat d’anticipation des sen¬ 
timents que ressentiront les defunts. II s’agit aussi, dans son cas, 
d’une allusion au devoilement, non pas d’un, mais de deux secrets. 
On vient de voir que le premier est relatif a la punition (’adhab, raj%), 
dont l’aspect terrible et l’imminence seront ressentis le Jour du 
Jugement par les pecheurs. Par l’initiation qui la place dans la 
situation ou elle se trouvera ce Jour la, la reine est en mesure de 
realiser le mal irremediable que pourrait lui causer son obstination 
dans la voie erronee qu’elle a suivie. La deuxieme prise de con¬ 
science, qui sera suivie de son exclamation : « Je me suis fait du tort 
a moi-meme », va etre examinee dans les paragraphes qui suivent. 

Mais avant d’aborder la question de ce second devoilement, il 
convient de remarquer que les deux analogies verbales realisees par 
le Coran a propos du saisissement des ressuscites face a leur Juge 
renvoient elles-memes, par analogic purement semantique cette 
fois, au passage du Livre des Rois selon lequel la reine de 
Saba’ « Alors que le coeur lui manquait» confesse que: « C’est parce 
que Yahve aime Israel pour toujours qu’il t’a etabli roi pour exercer 
le droit et la justice ». En effet, ce que le traducteur de la Bible a 
rendu par l’expression «le coeur lui manqua»n’est autre que 
l’expression massoretique « ve lo hay a bah o’d ruah » (1 Rois 10,5) qui 
signifie litteralement« et elle n’avait plus de souffle » 81 que l’on peut 
traduire par «et elle perdit l’esprit» ou «et elle eut le souffle 
coupe» sachant que « ruah » possede les deux acceptions de 
« souffle » et« esprit». Cette expression peut en tout cas en hebreu 


81 Nous remercions ici Dan Jaffe pour les informations qu’il nous a 
foumies a ce sujet. 
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exprimer justement un etat de paralysie momentanee du a un 
saisissement d’ordre psychique, tout a fait comparable a celle des 
jambes et des yeux des ressuscites selon le Coran, qui suggere par la 
que ce passage biblique lui-meme pourrait bien comporter, a 
l’origine, un aspect initiatique que peu de lecteurs avaient vu, une 
profondeur insoupconnee relativement a la prise de conscience de 
la grandeur de Dieu : 


1 Rois 10, 5 

Coran 27, 40 

Coran 27, 44 

La reine de Saba eut 

Le trone de la reine 

La reine de Saba’ 

le souffle coupe 

de Saba’ sera amene 

denude ses jambes. 

(paralysie momen¬ 

a Salomon avant qu’il 

Un premier secret se 

tanee de la reine 

ait eu le temps de 

revele a elle : il s’agit 

devant la magni¬ 

tourner son regard 

de son erreur en 

ficence de Salomon, 

vers lui-meme 

matiere d’interpre- 

mais aussi et surtout 

(regard fixe, paralysie 

tation de l’Ecriture 

devant la Majeste de 

des yeux des ressus¬ 

ainsi que ses con¬ 

Yahve qu’elle laisse 

cites) Celui qui con- 

sequences a venir, 

entrevoir) 

nait les Ecritures 

percues en l’occur- 

Elle reconnait alors 

surprend Salomon en 

rence comme 

la puissance du Dieu 

faisant allusion a une 

immediates. Elle est 

d’lsrael. 

rapidite qui constitue, 
pour un interlocuteur 
averti, un indice de la 
proximite du Juge- 
ment dernier. 

alors comme les 

ressuscites dont les 
jambes sont rigides 
en raison de leur 
saisissement (para¬ 
lysie des jambes des 
ressuscites). 

Elle reconnait alors 

l’unicite et la Toute 

Puissance de Dieu. 


II convient, pour finir, de remarquer que la catharsis qui entraine la 
declaration de la reine de Saba’ concernant le tort qu’elle s’est fait a 
elle-meme intervient au verset 27, 44 suite a deux evenements lies 
au denudement de ses deux jambes. 

Le premier est celui qui est directement cause par l’illusion de 
l’eau et qui declenche chez elle le reflexe de denuder ses jambes. 
Ainsi, elle s’apercoit presque simultanement de deux choses : la 
premiere est son erreur depreciation (elle a cru voir de l’eau la ou 
il n’y en avait pas) la seconde est la prise de conscience qui en 
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decoule du caractere purement allegorique que revet alors le 
devoilement meme de ses jambes. Cet acte la place dans l’attitude 
qui sera celle des morts a l’instant ou l’on soufflera dans la trom- 
pette pour annoncer la resurrection, autrement dit dans un etat 
d’anticipation de sa propre mort suivie de son retour a la vie. Se 
retrouvant alors devant Salomon dans la position qui sera la sienne 
le Jour de la Resurrection et du Jugement dernier, elle est prise de 
saisissement et momentanement paralysee. Comme dans un certain 
nombre d’autres cas, le Coran, dans l’image miroitante que reflete 
le sol de cristal, abolit completement le temps, la reine de Saba’ 
realisant par une experience vecue, en un meme instant la gravite 
de son illusion et la position qui sera la sienne lorsqu’il faudra en 
rendre compte. 82 

Le second est relatif au terme employe par Salomon pour 
designer la nature du pavement de son palais. II explique a la reine 
qu’il s’agit d’un sol dalle de cristal. II importe de noter que ce detail 
est le seul qui ne correspond pas au recit des Hekhaloth ni d’ailleurs 
a aucun de ceux qui ont ete transmis par le biais de traditions juives 
qui toutes, font etat d’un sol de marbre ou d’albatre. La seule 
version d’un recit de ce genre qui fasse etat d’un sol de cristal est 
celle du Mahabharata selon laquelle «le heros Duryodhana visite la 
sahba (grand hall d’entree d’un palais royal, ouvert sur l’interieur 
comme sur l’exterieur du palais, qui peut etre une cour royale...ou 
le roi rend la justice) de Yudhitshira et releve ses vetements pour 
traverser ce qu’il croit etre une etendue d’eau alors qu’il s’agit d’une 
surface de cristal ». 83 11 n’est nullement exclu, au regard de ce que 
nous savons a present, que le Coran ait combine dans ce passage 
deux seuils hermeneutiques, la tradition indienne presentant l’in- 
teret de preciser que l’initie est introduit dans la cour d’un roi/juge, 
ce qui est exactement le cas de Salomon. 


82 Ce procede narratif se retrouve egalement a la sourate 85 pour 
designer la situation des damnes qui vivent par anticipation en meme 
temps la punition qui les attend et son temoins du mal qu’ils font a ceux 
qu’ils persecutent injustement Voir a ce sujet notre intervention : « Coran 
et Histoire : les ambigultes d’un jeu de miroirs » citee plus haut (note 79). 

83 Beylot, Lci Gloire des Rois, 45. 
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Cependant, les rapprochements avec ce texte s’arretent la, 
dans la mesure ou le Coran utilise un mot qui fait reference a un 
cristal tout a fait particulier (qawdrir sing, qdrura), a savoir celui dont 
on fait les flacons et autres recipients destines a contenir un liquide 
precieux. La regie coranique d’analogie verbale renvoie dans ce cas 
a la seule autre occurrence de ce terme. II s’agit des coupes de cris¬ 
tal qui contiennent les boissons des Gens du Paradis : 76, 15-16 : 
« On fera circuler parmi eux des vaisseaux d’argent et des coupes 
de cristal (qawarir), de cristal d’argent et remplies jusqu’au bord ». 
Outre le rappel du Paradis qui, lui-meme, renvoie dans le contexte 
present au Paradis de l’interpretation des Ecritures du recit de 
Rabbi Aqiba, ce terme, qui se rapporte a un contenant tout autant 
qu’a un materiau, evoque le fait que l’eau, symbole de la science 
sacree, comme l’ont note de tres nombreux commentateurs mys¬ 
tiques, 84 ne peut pas representer une connaissance veritable si elle 
coule « a la surface » du texte. Une telle situation evoque en effet 
une interpretation galvaudee et imposee de l’exterieur par les 
hommes, une interpretation qui « recouvre » la verite au sens de 
kufr comme l’evoque le verset 2, 102, 85 tandis que la vraie science 
est celle qui se trouve contenue a l’interieur du contenant de cristal 
ou sous la pierre lisse sur lesquels le texte sacre est grave, c’est-a 
dire au coeur des Ecritures elles-memes. C’est une science 
esoterique dont le sens jaillit de l’interieur et non pas une com¬ 
prehension illusoire et fausse qui«recouvre» le vrai sens des 
Ecritures. Ainsi, a lui seul, le mot qawdrir renvoie une fois de plus a 
l’image de la « science de l’Ecriture » evoquee par l’auxiliaire de 
Salomon, qui signifie que les sens du texte coranique, entre autres, 
ne doivent pas etre imposes de l’exterieur par son lecteur, mais 


84 Voir Tirmidhi. Ce symbolisme de l’eau est, pourrait-on dire, 
universel a l’epoque. Ibn ’Arabi le reprend a la suite de Tirmidhi, l’expri- 
mant de la maniere suivante: « L’eau symbolise la science, la vie prove- 
nant de l’une sur le plan sensible, de l’autre sur le plan spirituel. Aussi 
perirent-ils (l es contemporains de Noe) par l’eau pour avoir refuse la 
science ». Traite de mystique musulmane, Le devoilement des effets du voyage, 49, 
par. 40. 

85 Ce verset evoque le « recouvrement» de la verite sur Salomon par 
les scribes de la Torah sur l’instigation des demons. 
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recueillis a partir de ce qui emane de lui-meme. Dans le texte, 
Salomon rectifie ainsi la fausse interpretation de la reine qui 
« couvrait», litteralement parlant, le texte de la Torah au moyen de 
sa fausse appreciation du sens, par sa juste comprehension, celle 
qui reside a l’interieur du texte. C’est pourquoi il la compare a l’eau 
qui se trouve dans les flacons transparents des Gens du Paradis. 

Rappelons par ailleurs, que, nous plongeant dans l’univers de 
la pensee des Hekhalot, qui, comme le rappelle Andre Neher, n’est 
autre qu’un aspect de la pensee juive elle-meme, 86 l’eau qui semble 
jaillir sur les pierres brillantes du palais n’est pas sans evoquer les 
eaux qui s’ecoulent dans le temple, «jaillissant de dessous le seuil 
du Sanctuaire et qui ont leur source dans les dalles d’albatre ». Ce 
specialiste a constate qu’une telle image, intimement liee a la vision 
d’Ezekiel, dont le rappel traverse le Coran de part en part comme 
nous avons eu l’occasion de le remarquer, 87 doit etre mise en 
relation avec celle de la Tosefta qui precise qu’un jour «toutes les 
eaux de la creation jailliront comme de l’orifice d’un cruchon (ou 
d’un flacon) (kemin py hopak )? 8 Ainsi, le cruchon, evoque par le 
terme de qawarir est susceptible de renvoyer, a travers son rapport 
au jardin du Paradis, doublement au Temple. En effet, le jardin 
n’est autre que le Temple lui-meme en tant que figuration terrestre 
et avant-gout du paradis 89 . 

II est possible de comprendre a partir de cela que la reine de 
Saba’ reagisse a deux niveaux lorsque Salomon lui parle des qawarir. 
Le premier est celui de Revocation de ^interpretation juste, c’est-a- 
dire unifiee des Ecritures, dont elle-meme se trouve en cet instant 
tres loin, le second est l’image evoquee par le renvoi de ce terme au 
« cruchon » de la Tosefta, une image susceptible elle-meme de rap- 
peler : «le jour ou les eaux surgiront», comme le preconise le texte 


86 Neher, « Le voyage mystique des quatre », 70 et 74. 

87 Voir a ce sujet notre contribution au colloque de Sarrebruck de 
mars 2010 organise par INARAH : « Les «legendes des anciens dans le 
Coran. Recit des Dormants de la caverne et Roman d’Alexandre a partir de 
la sourate 18 » a paraitre dans INARAH n° 6 (2011). 

88 Notion reproduite en deux passages, par la Michna Cheqalim, IV, 2 et 
Middot , II, 6, voir Neher, « Le voyage mystique des quatre », 66. 

89 Ibid., 63. 
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biblique de la vision d’Ezekiel (verset 1), « de dessous le seuil de la 
maison ( bayi) (entendez : de dessous le seuil du sanctuaire prop- 
rement dit, c’est-a-dire du hekal), rejoindront la porte de l’eau et de 
la se deverseront, avec toutes les eaux de la creation, sur la face de 
la terre ». 90 En effet, comme le constate Andre Neher, « si dans la 
Bible le surgissement des eaux de dessous le seuil du temple 
entraine la regeneration d’un coin du territoire palestinien ; dans la 
Tosejta, il s’agit de la resurrection et de la re-creation du monde ». 91 

Cette vision represente, semble-t-il, le deuxieme secret revele a 
la reine de Saba’, a savoir l’annonce du Jour ou toutes les eaux d’en 
bas se rejoindront, les eaux de la vie jaillissant de dessous le seuil du 
temple de Salomon et venant revivifier les eaux fetides de la mer 
morte et, par dela toutes les eaux de l’univers, lots de la re-creation 
du monde nouveau qui sera donne par Dieu aux justes. Cet 
evenement est celui meme qui doit, selon Rabbi Aqiba, preceder la 
reunification de toutes les eaux, celestes et terrestres, c’est-a-dire, 
une fois encore, le moment de la Resurrection et du Jugement 
dernier, accompagne de la vision du monde nouveau qui sera 
reserve aux justes dont la reine de Saba’ peut a juste titre craindre 
en cet instant de ne pas faire partie. Salomon, par l’utilisation du 
terme qawarir, informe la reine qu’il y a done bien, au fond, de l’eau 
la ou elle en a vu, mais que celle-ci est encore retenue sous le seuil 
du Temple d’ou elle ne sortira que lors de l’accomplissement des 
temps. Elle existe en attendant a l’etat de promesse de la re-creation 
de l’univers pour les justes. Cette promesse revelee subitement a la 
reine fait pendant a la menace du Jugement et presente ici une 
illustration particulierement interessante du concept d ’al-wa’d wa-l- 
wa’U (la promesse et la menace) sur lequel les theologiens mu’ta- 
zilites ont tant insiste. La difference est que le Coran attribue a 
Salomon une pedagogie qui presente les deux termes dans un ordre 
inverse, l’initiation de la reine commencant par la menace qui cause 
le saisissement et la prise de conscience et s’achevant sur la pro¬ 
messe suite a laquelle elle reconsidere sa situation et prend la 
decision de revenir au veritable monotheisme. Notons pour fmir 
que cette promesse de resurrection faite a la reine de Saba’ renvoie, 


90 Neher, « Le voyage mystique des quatre », 67. 

91 Ibid., 66. 
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de surcroit, a un passage evangelique bien connu, celui de la resur¬ 
rection de la Reine du Midi, qui, a son tour, deviendra juge de ceux 
qui auront refuse de suivre Jesus : Matthieu 12-42 : « La Reine du 
Midi se levera, au Jour du Jugement, avec cette generation et la 
condamnera, parce qu’elle vint des extremites de la terre pour 
entendre la sagesse de Salomon, et void, il y a id plus que Salo¬ 
mon ». Dans Luc XI, 31 : « La Reine du Midi se levera, au Jour du 
Jugement, avec les hommes de cette generation et les condamnera, 
parce qu’elle vint des extremites de la terre pour entendre la sagesse 
de Salomon, et void, il y a id plus que Salomon 92 ». 

On peut done constater id comment le Coran, par la medi¬ 
ation d’un seul mot: qawdrir, renvoie conjointement a deux themes 
relevant de l’univers de pensee qui emane de la lecture de la Torah 
par Rabbi Aqiba et son Ecole : la necessite, lorsque l’on atteint le 


92 Marie Joseph Pierre rappelle a ce sujet que Jesus affirme dans le 
Nouveau Testament sa fonction de « Roi venu dans le monde pour rendre 
temoignage a la verite (Jn, 18, 36—37) et enseigne au temple sous le portique 
de Salomon, e’est-a-dire le seul lieu dans le second temple construit par 
Herode qui a conserve la memoire du « vrai sanctuaire d’etemite », bati par 
son ancetre, sur lequel avait sejourne la nuee de gloire, residence de Dieu a 
jamais (1 Rois 8, 13) et qui avait requ la promesse: «Je maintiendrai pour 
toujours ton trone royal sur Israel (...) Il ne te manquera jamais un 
descendant sur Israel» (1 Rois, 9, 5). Elle ajoute que dans la Bible Salomon 
est « Messie » ou « Christ», e’est-a-dire oint du Seigneur (1 Rois 1, 39) et la 
royaute salomonienne ouvre une ere de paix et de repos sur Jerusalem 
(1 Rois, 8, 56) (...) Il est sage et e’est cet heritage que Jesus revendique dans 
les citations evangelique de Mathieu et de Luc. Dans ce cadre apparait ce 
que l’on pourrait appeler les « signe de Salomon » (l’ouverture de la sagesse 
et du salut aux pai'ens du monde entier, grace a la venue de la reine du Midi). 
Ce signe est quasi assimile au signe de Jonas, e’est-a-dire aux trois jours et 
trois nuits du mystere de la mort-resurrection en Matthieu 12, 40-42 et hue 
11, 29—32. Ce signe de Salomon etait deja prefigure par les trois jours de la 
Paque ou Jesus etait reste au Temple « dans la maison » et« aux affaires » se 
son pere (Salomon ou Dieu ?) ! cf. hue 2, 41—50, le traite juif sur l’histoire du 
monde appele Seder ’Olam Rabba, 14 signale en effet que e’est a l’age de 
12 ans que Salomon prit en mains les affaires de son pere. ( hes Odes de 
Salomon , 30 et note 14). 
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Paradis de l’interpretation, de realiser son unification, et la 
symbolique des eaux qui indique que lorsque cette unification aura 
ete realisee, les eaux terrestres se rassembleront afin que surgisse le 
monde renouvele des justes, puis que celles-ci s’unifieront a leur 
tour avec les eaux celestes pour que la resurrection puisse avoir 
lieu. Toutes ces concordances confirment, en leur temps et lieu, le 
fait que le lecteur est entre avec ce recit de Salomon dans un uni- 
vers ou il ne peut progresser que s’il est muni d’une vraie science de 
l’Ecriture, qui aboutit elle-meme a une « unification des Ecritures ». 

Le Coran introduit en effet son public, a partir de ce recit 
d’initiation de la reine de Saba, non pas dans une nouvelle Torah, 
mais dans un « univers renouvele de la Torah » dans lequel il lui 
incombe de progresser grace a un mode de lecture qui s’enracine en 
realite dans les traditions les plus anciennes de lecture des 
Ecritures. Le texte coranique construit ici sa propre structure 
textuelle a partir des regies d’analogie verbale et de non synonymie 
des textes sacres. Ce faisant, il se rattache doublement a l’essence 
meme du recit biblique, puisque dans certains cas, comme par 
exemple celui des signes de paralysie devant la grandeur divine et 
l’imminence du Jugement, sa lecture depend de deux cri- 
teres conjoints: ses analogies internes propres, concues «a la 
maniere » de la Torah selon l’ecole de Rabbi Aqiba et des analogies 
avec les contenus bibliques eux-memes, y compris des analogies 
verbales avec des termes de meme racine comme dans le cas de 
maqamlmaqom. Le Coran fonctionne alors en interaction complete 
avec la Bible. A ce moment la le lecteur se trouve place dans 
une position qui sollicite de sa part une demarche exegetique 
extremement rigoureuse et l’effort de comprehension (ijtihad) qu’il 
lui faut alors entreprendre prend tout son sens et revele toutes ses 
dimensions. Il se trouve en effet lui-meme investi, a son niveau, de 
la realisation de l’exegese unifiee pronee par Aqiba et qui, dans le 
Coran, se deploie selon une acception bipolaire: une compre¬ 
hension de la verite divine qui soit une a travers une lecture elle- 
meme unifiee et harmonisee de l’ensemble des Livres divins. 

Cet univers de pensee s’etend en cercles concentriques a partir 
du recit d’initiation de la reine de Saba’, qui, rappelons-le, est en 
meme temps une initiation pour le lecteur. Il se propage ensuite 
sous la forme d’une onde qui va englober aussi bien les evenements 
passes que futurs, eux-memes etroitement lies les uns aux autres et 
repartis dans des versets qui, par rapport au fil du texte, peuvent se 
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situer indifferemment « avant» ou « apres » cet episode initiatique. 
Nous nous interesserons id exdusivement au futur, pour lequel il 
projette directement le lecteur dans l’histoire des Saba’ de l’an- 
tiquite tardive, autrement dit les sud arabiques du VI° siecle, 
presentes comme les descendants et heritiers de l’antique peuple de 
la reine du meme nom, leur histoire etant introduite, a la sourate 
34, verset 14, directement a la suite du recit de la decouverte de la 
mort de Salomon par les djinns. 

Les Saba’ de Ma’rib : 

leurs jardins, leurs pelerinages et leurs Livres 

Comme on va pouvoir le constater dans ce qui suit, le Coran etend 
son utilisation des analogies verbales et des allegories en relation 
avec le texte biblique et ses commentaires tannaitiques a un long 
passage de la sourate 34, relatif aux Saba’ de l’antiquite tardive. 
Ce faisant, il revendique implicitement pour les tribus arabes du 
sud qui se sont reclamees d’eux l’heritage de la sagesse du roi 
Salomon. 93 

Void ce qu’il dit a leur sujet dans un premier ensemble de 
versets : 


93 L’importance de ce theme a ete soulignee par un savant maronite du 
XVI I cmc siecle, Abraham Ecchellensis, nomme professeur de syriaque et 
d’arabe au College de France, alors College royal, en 1645, qui revendique 
l’heritage de Salomon pour les arabes en general, abstraction faite de 
l’Islam. Voir Genevieve Gobillot, « Abraham Ecchellensis, philosophe et 
historien des sciences » communication au Colloque «Abraham Ecchellen¬ 
sis » College de France, 9 et 10 juin 2006, Orientalisme, science et contravene : 
Abrahma Ecchellensis (1605—1664), 171—91. Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes en sciences religieuses, 143. Brepols/Turnhout, Belgique, 
2010, p. 182 : « Il fait allusion a un ouvrage arabe attribue a Salomon, dans 
lequel il est question « du cedre, un bois du Liban, et de l’hysope, qui 
pousse sur les murs, des chevaux, des oiseaux, des reptiles et des pois- 
sons ». Il ajoute que les arabes, qui ont transmis ce livre sous ce nom, 
disent aussi que la reine de Saba, etant arabe, s’est adressee a Salomon 
dans cette langue, et il conclut que, meme si 1’ouvrage n’est pas de 
Salomon, il ne serait pas indigne de l’etre. » 
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34, 15—16: (15) « II y avait dans leur contree un signe (dja) pouf 
les Saba’: deux jardins, l’un a droite et l’autre a gauche : 

« Mange? le viatique de votre Seigneur et soyez reconnais sants 
envers lui: void un excellent pays et un seigneur qui pardonne 
(ghafur) (16) Mais ils se detournerent. Nous avons alors de- 
chaine contre eux l’inondation des digues : Nous avons change 
leurs deux jardins en deux autres jardins (le judaisme et le 
christianisme tenant a se separer, voire a s’opposer l’un a 
l’autre) aux fruits amers tels que des tamaris et quelques 
jujubiers.» et: « 34, 20 : Iblis a realise ses intentions a leur 
egard; ils l’ont done suivi, a l’exception d’un groupe de 
croyants (un reste que l’on peut rapprocher de celui evoque par 
Isate 61, 3) ». 

D’apres les historiens, les jardins (ou plus precisement les 
vallees) en question furent noyes plusieurs fois au cours du temps 
en raison de la rupture de la digue de Ma’rib, evenement dont 
revocation apparait au verset 16, qui la designe, pour lever toute 
ambiguite, par le terme sudarabique de ’’arim. Mais avant d’aborder 
l’aspect historique de cette question, il importe de noter que le 
Coran focalise d’entree de jeu l’attention du lecteur sur le fait que 
e’est l’existence meme des deux jardins, a droite et a gauche de la 
digue, qui representait, selon lui, avant meme et independamment 
de leur destruction, un « signe » pour les Saba’. La question centrale 
de ce passage est done avant tout de comprendre a quelle realite 
renvoient ces deux jardins dans le texte coranique. 

On a vu plus haut que, selon la tradition de Aqiba et meme 
bien anterieurement a elle, le Paradis de l’interpretation etait 
assimile a un jardin, en l’occurrence le jardin d’Eden, tandis que la 
mystique des Hekhalot comparait le jardin au Temple lui-meme. 
Ainsi, dans la mesure ou le Coran se refere a ce contexte 
exegetique, les deux jardins presentes explicitement comme des 
signes doivent renvoyer a quelque chose qui se trouve en relation 
avec ce paradis de l’interpretation, et, plus precisement encore, qui 
evoque directement l’unification de l’interpretation des Ecritures. 
Dans ce cas, ils ont toutes les chances de representer les deux 
entites religieuses principalement concernees par cette unification. 
Etant, de plus, decrits comme a la fois proches, symetriques et 
arroses par le meme cours d’eau, tout en restant distincts dans leurs 
orientations respectives (a droite et a gauche), il ne peuvent man- 
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quer d’evoquer les deux grands courants des religions revelees de 
l’epoque, a savoir le judai'sme et le christianisme et, plus precise- 
ment ici, les lectures juive et chretienne des Ecritures. 

II convient alors de se demander a quelle situation historique 
correspond un tel cas de figure. II faut en effet, selon la description 
coranique, qu’il s’agisse d’une periode durant laquelle les deux ont 
non seulement cohabite de la maniere la plus harmonieuse possible, 
mais encore se sont presentes comme des jardins paradisiaques 
d’interpretation assez ouverts pour que les Sabeens puissent man¬ 
ger des fruits de l’un et de l’autre en toute liberte, comme Dieu le 
leur ordonne au verset 34, 15. Or, une seule periode historique est 
susceptible de correspondre a cette description. II s’agit du moment 
ou le royaume himyarite apres avoir, au 111° siecle, conquis ceux de 
Saba’ 94 et du Hadramawt, unifia l’ensemble de l’Arabie meridionale 
et etendit ensuite son influence sur l’Arabie centrale et occidentale 
au IV 0 siecle, controlant ainsi pres de la moitie de la peninsule, et 
ce jusqu’a la premiere moitie du sixieme siecle. 

Sur le plan religieux, cette dynastie himyarite s’est caracterisee 
par deux traits essentiels: le rejet officiel du polytheisme et 
l’adoption, a cote du judai'sme dans la sphere privee, d’un mono- 
theisme officiel tout a fait neutre «acceptable par tous, juifs, 
chretiens ou partisans d’autres courants aujourd’hui disparus 95 ». 
Les decouvertes epigraphiques nous renseignent sur le fait que le 
rejet officiel du polytheisme intervint dans la region au debut des 
annees 380 et que, des lots, toutes les inscriptions sont mono- 


94 Saba’ avait auparavant occupe, au VIP s. av. J.-C. presque tout le 
Yemen occidental. Voir Robin, Christian. « Quelques episodes marquants 
de l’histoire sudarabique ». Revue du monde musulman et de la Mediterranee 61.1 
(1991) : 55—70, p. 57. La puissance de Saba’ s’exerca encore au Hie siecle, 
epoque ou il conquit le Hadramawt, avant d’etre incorpore lui-meme dans 
le nouveau royaume himyarite vers 275. Voir Ryckmans, « Le pantheon de 
l’Arabie du sud preislamique : etat des problemes et breve synthese », 153. 

95 Christian Robin, Directeur de l’UMR Orient et Mediterranee, 
Membre de l’Institut, «Le Yemen entre judai'sme et christianisme», 
fevrier 1998, Clio, 2007, p. 1. 
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theistes ou juives jusque vers 530. 96 Ainsi que le decrit Christian 
Robin, pour mieux asseoir son emprise, la dynastie himyarite s’etait 
efforcee d’unifier religieusement le pays et le monotheisme etait 
dans l’air du temps. Le choix du christianisme presentait l’incon- 
venient d’impliquer un assujettissement a Byzance. Les rois de 
Himyar firent done le choix du judaisme, auquel ils se convertirent, 
mais ils n’en firent pas la religion officielle. L’Etat se contenta de 
celebrer un monotheisme tres neutre. Desormais toute l’Arabie 
meridionale avait le meme souverain, utilisait la meme langue—du 
moins dans les inscriptions- et partageait certaines institutions, 
comme le calendrier. 97 

Ce monotheisme correspond a la tendance qui a ete appelee 
rahmdniyya, du nom de Rahmanan, donne a la divinite unique, aussi 
bien par les juifs que par les chretiens de l’epoque. 98 II convient de 
preciser que les historiens sont actuellement en discussion sur la 
question de savoir si, comme le pensent certains, il exista a cette 
epoque un culte rahmanite officiel specifique," regroupant les 
fideles de toutes les tendances religieuses et proposant des pra- 


96 Christian Robin, « Himyar et Israel», Comptes-rendus des seances 
de l’annee...— Academie des inscriptions et belles-lettres 148.2 (2004) : 831—908, 
p. 833 

97 « Le Yemen entre judaisme et christianisme », 1. 

98 Comme en atteste encore l’inscription, datee d’apres 525, emanant 
d’un himyarite nomme Sumyafa’ Ashwa’, qui se termine par l’invocation 
« Au nom de Rahmanan et de son fils Christ vainqueur ». Robin, Ch. « Du 
paganisme au monotheisme ». KEMMM 61 (1991/3) : 139—55, p. 147. 

99 C’est l’hypothese, entre autres, de Beeston (Beeston, A.F.L. 
« Himyarite Monotheism ». Dans A. Abdallah, S. Al-Sakkar abd R. Mortel, 
ed.; supervision A. al-Ansary, Studies in the history of Arabia II, pre islamic 
Arabia, 149—54. Riadh, 1404 h./1984 ; «Judaism and Christianity in pre- 
islamic Yemen ». Dans Chelhod, Joseph, ed. TArabie du Sud, histoire et 
civilisation, I, he peuple yemenite et ses racines, 271—78. Islam d’hier et 
d’aujourd’hui, 21. Paris, 1984) ; de Rippin, «RHMNN and the hanifs ». 
Dans Hallaq, Wael B., et Donald P. Little, ed. Islamic Studies Presentend to 
Charles J. Adams, 153-68. Leyde, 1991. Reprise dans Rippin 2001, III, et 
The Qur’an and its Interpretative Tradition (Variorum Collected Studies Series 
CS, 715. Aldershot, 2001), voir Robin, « Himyar et Israel», 868. 
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tiques communes issues d’une veritable unification de la lecture des 
Ecritures, ou s’il s’agissait seulement d’une attitude du pouvoir, 
soucieux de rassembler dans la paix tous les monotheistes de la 
region en s’exprimant avec discretion dans les edits et les ecrits des 
fondations officielles. 100 II est impossible de trancher actuellement 
dans un sens ou dans un autre et d’ailleurs peu importe au fond 
dans la mesure ou les temoignages archeologiques et historiques 
suffisent a prouver que les juifs, bien que representants de la 
tendance majoritaire de la population ainsi que de la religion des 
souverains, respectaient jusque dans leurs inscriptions tombales 
l’expression de ce monotheisme « ouvert» comme le prouve, par 
exemple, l’inscription en ecriture sabeenne d’une tombe datant des 
III e -IV e s. celle de Leah, une juive d’Arabie, et sans doute du 
Yemen, enterree en Palestine: « Sepulture de Leah, fille de Yaw- 
dah. Que Rahmanan lui accorde le repos. Amen. Shalom ». 101 
Christian Robin souligne que si l’inscription arameenne qui figure 
sur cette meme tombe fait reference au livre de Daniel, la sabeenne, 
quant a elle, reste vague et mentionne Dieu sous son appellation de 
« Clement» en restant floue dans la priere qui lui est adressee, deux 
traits qui se retrouveront dans les inscriptions posterieures. II ajoute 
que pour la periode de 380—530, nous possedons un total de neuf 
inscriptions royales monotheistes ne contenant pas le moindre 
indice d’une orientation religieuse reconnaissable, juive, chretienne, 
manicheenne ou autre : « On y releve uniquement des invocations 
ou des suppliques au « Seigneur du ciel», a « Rahmanan (maitre du 
ciel et de la terre) ou a «Ilahan, seigneur du ciel et de la terre ». 102 

D’un autre cote, des temoignages anciens rapportent que la 
premiere mission chretienne au Yemen, remontant au regne de 
Constance II (337-361) eut lieu vers 350. Philostorge rapporte 
qu’un eveque arien, Theophile l’Indien, probablement originaire de 
l’ile yemenite de Suqutra, se rendit aupres d’un roi himyarite 
anonyme. Malgre l’influence des juifs, nombreux dans le pays, le roi 


100 Voir Robin, « Himyar et Israel», 868—69. 

101 Robin, « Himyar et Israel», 840. 

102 Ceci sur un total de seize inscriptions royales, trois d’entre elles ne 
contenant aucune formule de nature religieuse et les quatre autres etant 
trop fragmentaires. Robin, « Himyar et Israel », 859. 
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lui fit bon accueil et ordonna de construire trois eglises a ses frais a 
Zafar, a Aden et dans un port a l’entree du golfe arabo-persique. Le 
roi se serait meme converti au christianisme. 103 Tout concourt done 
a prouver qu’il regna durant presque deux siecles une veritable con- 
vivialite entre les fideles de tous les monotheismes de la region, les 
deux plus representes ayant ete sans doute le judaisme et le 
christianisme, figures dans le Coran par les deux jardins mitoyens 
de Saba’. 104 De plus, l’importance du nombre des chretiens a 
Najran vers 520 prouve que ceux-ci avaient pu se developper et 
circuler librement dans les territoires himyarites. 

On pourrait soulever une objection a ce niveau en demandant 
pourquoi le Coran mentionne les Saba’ et non pas Himyar, dont les 
souverains etaient les acteurs directs de la diffusion du mono¬ 
theisme de la rahmaniyya. 

On peut proposer a cela trois reponses. 

La premiere est que, durant cette periode, Saba’ n’existait plus 
en tant qu’entite independante, puisqu’il faisait partie de Himyar 
depuis 270 ou 280, les rois himyarites portant le titre de « Rois 
de Saba’, dhu Raydan, Hadramawt et Yamnat» 105 Son sort etait 
done totalement lie a celui du royaume dans son ensemble et le 
monotheisme neutre de la rahmaniyya y regnait sans doute comme 
partout ailleurs. La deuxieme est qu’il apparait clairement que, pour 
le Coran, cette rahmanijiya n’etait autre que l’heritage de la sagesse de 
Salomon, le premier, comme on l’a vu, a avoir ecrit le nom al- 
Rahman en tete de sa missive a la reine de Saba’, la conclusion a 
laquelle il invite etant que ce monotheisme, correspondant a une 
interpretation unifiee des Ecritures, aurait ete apporte par les Saba’ 
aux Himyar et non pas l’inverse. Cette hypothese est bien entendu 
inverifiable pour l’instant, mais elle rend neanmoins fidelement 
compte de l’intentionnalite du texte coranique. En revanche, il est 
certain que cette rahmaniyya etait repandue dans toute l’Arabie du 


103 Robin, Christian. « Du paganisme au monotheisme ». REMMM 61 
(1991/3) : 144. 

104 La presence chretienne est attestee a Ma’rib est solidement attestee 
au moins des le debut du VI C siecle. Voir Robin, «Du paganisme au 
monotheisme », 147. 

105 Ibid., 145. 
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sud et que, des l’instant ou un souverain himyarite sectaire, en 
l’occurrence Yusuf (m. entre 525 et 527) mit fin a la situation de 
paix en s’attaquant au chretiens, l’exclusivisme religieux dut se 
repandre comme une trainee de poudre, done toucher egalement 
Ma’rib aux deux jardins. Ces jardins evoques par le Coran pour- 
raient done figurer respectivement la Torah et l’Evangile, les livres 
des deux groupes religieux qui, longtemps, vecurent cote a cote 
dans ce pays en relatives paix et en bonne entente. Mais ils pour- 
raient tout aussi bien representer des entites correspondant a 
l’Eglise et a la Synagogue envisagees dans leur sens figure de 
rassemblement des fideles. En effet, selon la mystique juive des 
premiers temps, qui correspond aux lectures exegetiques les plus 
anciennes, le Temple est lui-meme identifie a un jardin, contenant 
des arbres dont les inities mangent les fruits. 106 Le phenomene de la 
rupture de la digue de Ma’rib aurait alors ete la consequence, selon 
le Coran, du fait que les Saba’ s’etaient detournes de l’unification de 
l’interpretation des textes, a savoir la Torah et l’Evangile, chacun 
revendiquant une appartenance specifique et excluant l’autre de la 
verite. 

La troisieme reponse a la question posee par le Coran reside, 
precisement, dans cet evenement de la rupture de la digue. En 
effet, si, selon la pensee coranique, la rahmaniyya avait ete apportee 
par les Saba’, il etait logique que ce soient eux qui aient pati les 
premiers de sa destruction par l’imposition d’un sectarisme 
religieux. 

A ce niveau surgit immediatement une deuxieme question : a 
quelle rupture le Coran fait-il precisement allusion, sachant qu’elles 
furent nombreuses, les plus importantes d’entre elles ayant eu lieu 
au cours du VI° siecle respectivement aux alentours de 542 et 580 ? 
Pour tenter d’y repondre, on peut se referer a l’etude que nous 
avons faite de la sourate al-Kahf, dans laquelle nous avons montre 
que le Coran adopte une attitude generale vis-a-vis de l’histoire 
evenementielle qui consiste, tout en evitant de commettre la 
moindre erreur d’ordre chronologique, a ne pas s’attacher, volon- 
tairement, aux details chiffres de l’histoire, afin de presenter avant 
tout les evenements comme des exemples permettant une 


Neher, « Le voyage mystique des quatre », 78—79. 
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edification religieuse d’ordre transcendant. 107 Comme il le dit 
d’ailleurs clairement au sujet des Saba’, ceux-ci sont devenus pour 
tous l’objet d’un recit legendaire (Coran 34,19). 

On aurait done tendance a penser que le Coran, comme il le 
fait tres souvent, regroupe ici plusieurs evenements de meme 
nature, a savoir les ruptures successives de la digue, dont la 
repetition ne fait que renforcer la lepon qu’il entend donner. 

Cette lecon peut etre exposee comme suit: les Saba’, heritiers 
de la sagesse de Salomon et, done, en particulier de la rahmdniyya, 
l’ont mise en pratique a l’epoque du royaume de Himyar, leur nom 
pouvant etre utilise pour le designer puisque le roi de Himyar etait 
roi de Saba’. Puis, la situation s’est brutalement degradee, suite a la 
vassalisation des souverains himyarites par le royaume chretien de 
l’Ethiopie antique : Aksum et le sursaut politique qui amena sur le 
trone le prince juif nomme Joseph qui entreprit immediatement de 
massacrer les populations chretiennes de la region. 108 C’est ainsi 
que les deux religions soeurs, christianisme et judai'sme se sont re- 
jetees mutuellement et sont entrees en etat de guerre. C’est a ce 
moment la qu’eut lieu, en 522—523 le massacre des chretiens de 
Najran evoque par la sourate 85, versets 4—8 109 et historiquement 
celui-ci a ete suivi d’une rupture importante de la digue de Ma’rib 
vers 542. Meme si les degats furent momentanement repares (par 
Abraha en 549) et la digue reconstruite et encore consolidee, 
semble-t-il pour la derniere fois en 558 (668 himyarite) sur ordre de 
ce meme souverain 110 pour finir par disparaitre totalement vers 580, 
ce qui compte pour le Coran est le resultat final, a savoir la 
destruction definitive des deux jardins qui a suivi une rupture 
violente entre juifs et chretiens dans la region, chaque groupe ayant 
recherche des allies exterieurs en vue d’eliminer l’autre. Selon le 
Coran, cette attitude aurait done eu pour resultat le declenchement, 


107 Voir notre intervention, deja citee, au colloque de Sarrebruck de 
mars 2010, a paraitre dans INARAH 6. 

108 Robin, « Himyar et Israel», 833. 

109 Voir a ce sujet notre article Gens d’Ukhdud (de la Fosse), 
Dictionnaire du Coran , 589. 

110 Robin, « Quelques episodes marquants de l’histoire sudarabique », 


67. 
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avec la permission de Dieu, du phenomene physique de la rupture 
du barrage qui, en inondant les terres cultivees qui se trouvaient de 
chaque cote du fleuve, illustrait le fait que les Ecritures unifiees 
avaient ete inondees par eux sous les eaux de la fausse inter¬ 
pretation, celle qui divise au lieu d’unir. Ils beneficiaient de deux 
jardins celestes : la Torah et l’Evangile, dont ils etaient invites a 
manger les fruits, tout comme ils mangeaient les fruits de leurs 
deux jardins terrestres. Apres qu’ils eurent devies, leurs jardins 
noyes ne donnerent plus que des fruits amers, symbole des fruits de 
l’erreur et de l’egarement, rappelant que la verite religieuse et spiri- 
tuelle se reconnait, precisement, a ses fruits, comme le disent les 
Evangiles. 111 C’est ainsi que, suite a cette flambee de violence et 
d’exclusion, les deux jardins, judai'sme et christianisme n’ont plus 
produit que des fruits amers « tels les tamaris et quelques jujubiers » 
(Coran 34,16). 

De ce fait, dans la mesure ou le Coran fait allusion, a travers le 
symbolisme des deux jardins, dont les fruits beneficiaient aux 
habitants de l’ancien Saba’, au modele monotheiste neutre mis en 
pratique par les rois de Himyar et considere comme la meilleure 
interpretation de l’Ecriture, a savoir celle qui maintient entre Torah 
et Evangile une harmonie telle qu’il n’y a pas de coupure irre- 
ductible entre juifs et chretiens, on concoit qu’il constitue pour lui 
un modele de convivialite religieuse auxquels il invite a se 
conformer. 

L’un des rappels les plus evidents de cette conviction est, de 
toute evidence, la repetition, au debut de chaque sourate de 
l’expression bi-smi (A)llah ar-rahman ar-rahm, noms qui lui etaient 
donnes au Yemen durant cette periode de monotheisme neutre 
appelee, precisement, par les specialistes, la rahmanijja. Cette 
correspondance a ete soulignee par de nombreux specialistes, 
comme Christian Robin qui estime que « dans l’invocation bi-smi 
(A)llah ar-Rahman ar-rahm, il est clair que ar-Rahman etait a l’origine 
un nom propre et que le sens premier etait « Au nom de Dieu ar- 
Rahman le misericordieux. Aux arguments historiques, on peut 


111 « Prenez un arbre bon, son fruit sera bon, prenez un arbre gate, son 
fruit sera gate, car c’est au fruit qu’on reconnait l’arbre (Mt. 12, 33—34 ; 
Lc., 5, 43-44). 
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ajouter qu’en arabe, le mot rahman ne se trouve que dans ce 
contexte ». 112 Ce dernier ajoute meme que : «II est possible qu’un 
courant monotheiste autochtone se soit progressivement organise, 
renvoyant dos-a-dos juifs, chretiens et d’autres peut-etre ; il n’aurait 
retenu que les dogmes sur lesquels les divers competiteurs 
s’accordaient. Les hanifs des traditions arabes pourraient en etre 
l’illustration ». 113 Neanmoins ceux-ci n’avaient jamais formule l’idee 
que cette evocation recurrente d’al-Rahman pouvait correspondre a 
une incitation coranique parfaitement explicite a se tourner vers le 
modele de comportement constitue par cette periode de l’histoire 
de l’Arabie du sud. Le Coran ajoute meme, conformement a un 
modele biblique connu, qu’il y a eu « un reste » des fideles de cette 
rahmdniyya, laissant entendre que precisement, c’est ce reste qui, 
toujours fidele a ar-Rahman, a figure parmi les premiers adeptes de 
la parole coranique. De plus, nous avons pu etablir qu’il apporte sa 
propre interpretation relative a l’origine de cette rahmdniyya. Ce n’est 
autre que l’initiation de Salomon lui-meme qui utilise dans sa lettre 
cette formule pour s’adresser au peuple de Saba’ et les appeler au 
monotheisme (verset 27, 30). Enfin, le Coran utilise l’evenement 
historique de la destruction definitive du barrage pour mettre en 
garde les croyants contre l’attitude des souverains qui, a partir de 
523, avaient brise cette paix pour tenter d’imposer tour a tour le 
judai'sme ou le christianisme au prix de persecutions 114 . L’inon- 
dation, rappel evident du deluge, mais egalement du recouvrement 
du seuil du Palais de Salomon par les eaux sombres et agitees de la 
fausse interpretation de la reine de Saba’, aurait du etre pour eux un 
avertissement qu’ils etaient sur la voie de l’egarement par rapport 
au sens vrai des Ecritures, puisque leurs jardins terrestres, images 
des paradis de l’interpretation, etaient submerges par les eaux de la 
digue de Ma’rib. Le modele de Saba’ lui-meme sert done dans le 
Coran a avertir les fideles de l’erreur consistant a se detourner de la 


112 Robin, « Du paganisme au monotheisme », 146. 

113 Ibid., 147. 

114 Sous le regne de Joseph (Yusuf, appele dans la tradition musulmane 
Dhu n-Nuwas) (Voir a ce sujet Robin, « Du paganisme au monotheisme », 
150-52, puis sous l’autorite d’Abraha, roi abyssin du Yemen a la suite de 
l’invasion qui avait mis fin au regne de Joseph. 
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Verite, c’est-a-dire id de l’harmonie qui devrait regner entre les 
diverses tendances religieuses monotheistes. Les Saba’ n’ont pas 
tenu compte de l’avertissement qu’a constitue la premiere rupture 
de la digue. L’epreuve de l’eau a laquelle la reine de Saba’ avait ete 
sensible n’a provoque chez eux aucune catharsis. Ils sont alles 
jusqu’au bout de la destruction de leur monotheisme universel, 
rupture qui s’est concretisee, selon le Coran, par un changement de 
certaines de leurs habitudes qui a fini par entrainer la disparition 
complete de leur communaute. 

L’evocation de cet episode correspond a la seconde partie du 
recit concernant les Saba’ dans la sourate 34 (Coran, 34, 18-19) : 
« Entre les Saba’ et les cites que nous avions benies, nous avions 
place des cites a portee de regard les unes des autres et nous avions 
determine (les temps) de leur passage entre elles “passez entre elles 
de nuit et de jour en securite”. Mais ils ont dit:—Seigneur, espace 
nos voyages et ils se sont fait du tort a eux-memes. Nous avons fait 
d’eux un objet de legende en les mettant totalement en pieces. II y a 
vraiment des signes pour tout homme patient et reconnaissant». 

Les commentateurs musulmans ont rarement propose de 
solution, quelle qu’elle soit, pour la comprehension de ces versets. 
Muqatil, celebre pour ses references aux textes bibliques, a avance 
l’explication suivante : « Les cites que nous avions benies sont les 
villes de terre sainte de Jordanie et de Palestine. Elles sont benies 
au sens ou elles sont couvertes d’arbres et recelent quantite d’eau. 
Ces cites etaient reliees entre elles, de sorte que lorsque les Saba’ se 
rendaient du Yemen au pays de Sham (Syrie) ils rencontraient tous 
les miles une cite et un souk. Ils trouvaient a se loger la nuit et a se 
rafraichir sur le coup de midi, de cite en cite. C’est pourquoi il est 
dit: « deplacez-vous entre elles, de nuit et de jour », proteges de la 
faim, de la soif et des betes sauvages. Ils n’ont pas ete recon- 
naissants envers leur Seigneur et ils lui ont demande que les cites et 
les lieux de halte soient plus eloignes les uns des autres. Ils ont 
dit:—Seigneur allonge nos etapes. Ils se sont porte tort a eux- 
memes et nous avons fait d’eux un objet de legende en les mettant 
totalement en pieces. C’est-a-dire que Dieu dit: Nous les avons 
disperses dans toutes les directions. Lorsqu’ils sont sortis de la terre 
de Saba’, ils s’en sont eloignes. Les Azd se sont arretes au Bahrayn 
et a ’Uman, les Khuza’a, a la Mekke. Quant aux Ansars, qui sont les 
Aws et les Khazraj, ils se sont fixes a Medine. Quant aux Ghassan, 
ils sont alles jusqu’en Syrie. C’est cela que signifie leur mise en 
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pieces ». 115 II semble que l’on doive donner raison a Muqatil pour 
ce qui est du sens de ma^aqnahum kulla muma^aqin. 11 ne s’agit pas 
ici d’une extermination de ces peuples, mais bien plutot d’une 
dispersion sur le modele de Babel. Le Coran eclaire lui-meme sur 
ce sens en ajoutant: «Iblis a realise son but les concernant et ils 
l’ont suivi, excepte un groupe (fariq) important de croyants. En 
effet, ce terme indique qu’il ne s’agit done pas d’une quantite 
negligeable. 116 De plus l’expression employee peut egalement, et 
meme conjointement comme e’est souvent le cas, vouloir dire 
qu’ils ont represente une partie importante des croyants (et non pas 
des Saba’) ce qui voudrait dire que les tribus originaires du Yemen 
ont constitue la part la plus importante des fideles du Coran a 
venir. En effet, s’ils avaient ete rayes de la surface de la terre, il 
n’aurait pas ete question du devenir de ceux qui etaient restes 
croyants. Le Coran precise, de plus, que e’est de leur propre gre 
que les Saba’ avaient ainsi agi, leur comportement sectaire et violent 
etant motive, comme cela ressort du cas de la reine de Saba’, d’un 
certain oubli de la vie future et du Jugement dernier. Contrairement 
a elle, les Saba’ de l’antiquite tardive n’ont pas su tirer les con¬ 
sequences de la vision de l’eau noyant leurs jardins. 

Pour en revenir a la question des deplacements, un certain 
nombre de details semblent avoir echappe a Muqatil, comme a tous 
les exegetes qui ont repris, avec plus ou moins de details, son 
explication. Le plus important d’entre eux porte sur la demande 
faite a Dieu. Selon la lecture qu’ils en font, les Saba auraient 
demande a Dieu d’espacer les villes et les caravanserails qui leur 
apportaient tant de facilites et d’agrements pour effectuer leurs 
voyages sur la route de l’encens. 117 Outre le fait qu’une telle 


115 Tafsirde. Muqatil. 

116 Fariq designe en effet dans le Coran un groupe important, par 
opposition a firqa, qui designe seulement une petite partie. 

117 Pline l’ancien (23—79 apr. J.-C.) rapportait deja que l’encens etait 
transporte depuis Shabwa, capitale du Hadramawt, en direction du terri- 
toire des Gebbanites, puis de Tamna’, leur capitale, jusqu’a Gaza en 
65 etapes et ajoute qu’entre la frontiere nabateenne et le Yemen, se trou- 
vaient vingt-huit villes. Ma’rib, la capitale des Saba’ etait l’une d’elles. 
Alessandro de Maigret precise que d’apres les estimations actuelles des 
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demande semble tres etrange de par sa teneur meme du fait, d’une 
part, qu’il est surprenant que l’on veuille se priver d’un avantage et 
d’autre part, parce que nul n’est oblige de faire halte s’il ne le 
souhaite pas, cette signification semble devoir etre defmitivement 
rejetee pour deux raisons. La premiere est simplement de l’ordre du 
bon sens dont on sait que le Coran exclut de s’ecarter. En effet, au 
cas ou ces cites auraient vraiment constitue une gene pour les 
voyageurs, ce qui semble tout a fait improbable, voire absurde, il 
est rationnellement inconcevable de demander a Dieu de faire 
quelque chose dont des hommes peuvent tres aisement se charger 
seuls, a savoir: detruire des villages et des comptoirs. La seconde 
raison touche a la fois au vocabulaire et a la tournure grammaticale 
du passage. En effet, ce ne sont pas en realite les etapes, c’est-a-dire 
les distances parcourues, que ces gens souhaitent allonger, mais ils 
souhaitent que de la distance soit mise entre les voyages eux- 
memes, puisque ce qu’ils demandent a Dieu est litteralement: 
« mets de la distance entre nos voyages » (ba’id bayna atfarina). Or, 
Dieu ne peut etre concerne par ces voyages que s’ils ont un but 
religieux ou qui touche directement a la religion et au culte. II faut 
done comprendre que par, voyages, le Coran veut designer les 
pelerinages auxquels les habitants de cette contree avaient 
l’habitude de se rendre, tout en commercant avec les villes ou ils 
s’arretaient sur la route de l’encens. C’est dans ce sens qu’il con- 
vient d’entendre l’expression « villes que nous avions benies », qui 
sont a rapprocher, par analogic verbale, de la designation de 
Jerusalem mentionnee dans un autre verset a propos de Salomon, 
le souffle divin descendant vers « La terre que nous avons benie » 
(21, 81). Une fois de plus, deux versets s’eclairent mutuellement. 
Ces cites ne sont pas benies settlement du fait qu’elles sont riches 
en eau et en plantations, comme l’ont pense la plupart des 
commentateurs, mais surtout parce qu’elles sont des villes dans 
lesquelles Dieu a place sa baraka, des villes de pelerinage. II y a 
done la semble-t-il une allusion a l’abandon d’une coutume de 


specialistes, la distance a couvrir pour se rendre de Najran a Gaza 
necessitait entre 62 et 66 jours de marche, ce qui correspond aux 65 etapes 
recensees par Pline. Chroniques Yemenites, Histoires, 11—2003, Numero 11 ; 
par(s). 8 et 18. 
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pelerinages communs a plusieurs communautes dont les caravanes 
passaient par le wadi al-qura avant d’atteindre les villes saintes, dont 
la Mekke et, au-dela, Jerusalem. 118 Le Coran pourrait done apporter 
le temoignage du fait qu’a une certaine epoque les dates de ces 
pelerinages concordaient et qu’ils pouvaient done etre effectues 
en meme temps par des juifs, des chretiens, des manicheens, 
des zoroastriens, et peut-etre les quelques heritiers de cultes 
monotheistes pythagorisants, d’origine grecque ou romaine qui 
subsistaient encore en Arabie. En effet, ce qui est reproche ici aux 
Saba’ est d’avoir demande a Dieu de separer les tenants de chaque 
culte en mettant de la distance entre les dates de leurs pelerinages. 
C’est en effet sur ce point qu’il est logique qu’ils aient sollicite une 
intervention divine, et non pas pour detruire des lieux d’habitation 
ou de commerce. Al-Muqatil a bien vu que cette notion d’ecla- 
tement et de dispersion du peuple de Saba’ etait evoquee par 
l’expression coranique : « Nous les mettrons totalement en pieces 
{ma^aqnahum kulla muma^aqin). Cette dispersion est, comme beau- 
coup d’autres cas de ce genre dans le Coran, le resultat demultiplie 
au point de devenir une lourde punition, de la separation qu’eux- 
memes avaient demandee que Dieu opere entre les differentes 
tendances religieuses qui cohabitaient au depart harmonieusement. 
Ces Saba’ d’une epoque au fond assez peu eloignee de celle de la 
genese du Coran, semblent avoir mal interprets leurs livres en se 
comportant en exclusivistes, ce qui a eu pour consequence qu’ils 
ont souhaite que Dieu permette qu’il existe un decalage entre les 
pelerinages aux lieux saints, dont la plupart devaient etre communs 
au moins aux juifs et aux chretiens. Or, le seul moyen de con- 
cretiser cet espacement etait d’operer un changement de calendrier 
qui decalerait les dates des fetes de chacun. C’est ici qu’il convient 
de rappeler, precisement, que les souverains Himyarites avaient 
impose dans tout leur royaume un calendrier unique, de type 
solaire, 119 qui cessa d’etre utilise, apparemment, apres 560. Ce 


118 Comme en temoignent les traces se passages des himyarites dans 
cette ville. 

119 Christian Robin precise que « ce calendrier n’etait certainement pas 
strictement solaire» ce qui signifie qu’il relevait tout de meme d’un 
comput solaire « Du paganisme au monotheisme », 151. 
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calendrier monotheiste avait tres certainement un impact sur 
l’unification des dates de depart des caravanes qui, en meme temps 
que leurs activites commerciales, se rendaient aux villes saintes 
pour les pelerinages. 

Le decalage dans l’interpretation des Livres est rappele, quant 
a lui, grace a l’analogie verbale qui evoque cette division entre les 
monotheistes, puisque asfar, pluriel brise assez rare de safir dont le 
pluriel saffar est plus repandu, a dans le Coran un double sens, qui 
renvoie precisement au pluriel du mot Livres : 62, 5 (Ceux qui 
etaient charges de la Torah et qui ensuite ne l’ont plus acceptee 
ressemblent a l’ane charge de livres (asfar, (pluriel de sift) qui 
designe des Livres sacres,)». Or, ils ont rejete la Torah en preten- 
dant etre les seuls amis de Dieu (62, 6) « mets une distance entre 
nos Livres sacres », c’est-a-dire : « permet que nous desunissions 
l’interpretation », initiative qui va exactement a l’inverse du but 
propose par le Coran. C’est ainsi qu’ils se sont porte tort a eux- 
memes : « xalamu anfusahum » (34,19), comme l’avait fait autrefois la 
reine de Saba’, qui avait reconnu : « %alamtu nafsi» (27, 44) : «Je me 
suis fait du tort a moi-meme», et ont fini dans la dispersion. 
Lorsque les juifs et les chretiens de Saba sont devenus exclusivistes, 
ils se sont rejetes mutuellement. Ils ont voulu qu’une distance soit 
etablie entre leurs livres. Ils se sont egares, demandant a Dieu: 
«Ne nous envoie plus en pelerinage a la meme date, espace nos 
pelerinages respectifs (juifs, chretiens et autres) et laisse nous 
mettre de la distance entre nos livres ». Ici l’analogie verbale permet 
de preciser que de tels actes n’ont pu se produire qu’au moment ou, 
precisement, ces gens ont cesse d’accepter le message contenu dans 
leurs livres, a l’image de ces juifs qui n’ont plus accepte la Torah, 
c’est-a-dire, comme l’a tres finement note John Wansbrouth, qui 
n’ont plus su en discerner le sens profond, en d’autre termes, qui 
n’ont plus su la «lire » et sont devenus de ce fait, comme des anes 
charges de livres. 120 

Nous proposons done pour cet ensemble de versets la lecture 
suivante : «Entre les Saba’ et les cites que nous avions benies 
(c’est-a-dire les lieux de pelerinage, dont faisaient partie la Mekke, 
Medine et, au-dela Jerusalem) nous avions place des cites a portee 


Wansbrough, Quranic Studies , 52. 
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de regard les unes des autres et nous avions determine (les temps) 
de leur passage au milieu d’elles : « passez au milieu d’elles de nuit 
et de jour en toute securite. Mais ils ont dit:—Seigneur, espace nos 
voyages aux lieux saints (c’est a dire fais que chaque groupe 
religieux, detenteur d’un livre, accomplisse son pelerinage a une 
date differente de celui des autres) et ils se sont fait du tort a eux- 
memes. Nous avons fait d’eux un sujet de recit edifiant (ahadith) en 
les dispersant totalement. II y a vraiment des signes pour tout 
homme patient et reconnaissant». C’est en cela que l’histoire des 
Saba’ recele une lepon, parallele a celle donnee par la reine de Saba’, 
relativement a l’unification de l’interpretation des Ecritures, pour 
les contemporains aussi bien que les futurs lecteurs du Coran. 121 

Ce qui est reproche en fait id aux Saba’ rejoint ce qui a ete dit 
plus haut a propos de leurs deux jardins : c’est le fait qu’ils se soient 
divises, detruisant ainsi l’unite de l’interpretation des textes sacres, 
chaque groupe revendiquant pour lui seul la verite et l’election 
divine. Dans un premier temps, ils avaient recouvert les textes de 
l’eau de leur fausse interpretation, comme l’avait fait la reine de 
Saba avant d’avoir repu la catharsis par l’intermediaire de Salomon, 
par la suite, ils sont alles jusqu’a demander a Dieu de briser lui- 
meme une pratique resultant de cette recherche d’unite en 
« mettant de la distance » a la fois entre leurs livres respectifs et 
entre leurs dates de pelerinages, c’est-a-dire en abandonnant le 
calendrier himyarite commun. Cette suppression a en effet eu lieu, 
semble-t-il, quelques decennies apres le debut des affrontements 
intercommunautaires qui avaient precede la premiere rupture de la 
digue de Ma’rib. 122 Le Coran leur attribue la meme attitude qu’aux 


121 Signalons que Ibn ’Arabi, dans le titre de son ouvrage : Le de- 
voilement des effets du voyage, a rappele le lien existant entre asfar et isfar. 

122 II semble en effet que l’on comptait en annees de Himyar encore 
en 558 (668 himyarite) (voir Robin, Ch. « Quelques episodes de l’histoire 
sudarabique ». Revue du monde musulman et de la Mediterranee 61 (1991) : 55— 
70, p. 67), mais les pelerinages communs, auxquels le Coran fait allusion et 
de l’existence desquels il n’y a pas de raison de douter, pourraient bien 
avoir ete abandonnes plus tot. En tout etat de cause, l’analyse que donne 
le Coran de la rupture de la digue en la rattachant au fait que les Saba’ 
avaient voulu se disperser en brisant l’harmonie religieuse qui les unissait 
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juifs auxquels il s’adresse en priorite aux versets 102 a 106 de la 
sourate 2, a propos de l’abrogation : ils n’ont pas voulu entendre ni 
obeir parce qu’ils refusaient aux autres la possibility de recevoir 
quelque chose de Dieu en s’affirmant comme le seul groupe elu, ce 
que les croyants doivent par dessus tout eviter de faire (2, 104) : 
« O vous qui croyez, ne dites pas ra’ina (fais de nous tes elus), mais 
dites un%uma (aies pitie de nous) et isma’u, un chatiment douloureux 
attend les incredules ». 123 

Conclusion 

A travers deux de ses seuils hermeneutiques principaux, le Coran 
invite son lecteur a un surprenant voyage dans le temps et dans 
l’espace, mais aussi dans l’univers des pensees religieuses. En 
evoquant le Sinai' comme seul haut lieu veritablement partage par 
les juifs et les chretiens et, de ce fait, comme seul digne d’etre 
mentionne dans un serment, il rappelle, en synergie avec les textes 
pseudo clementins, que celui qui reconnait la loi de Moise ne peut 
nier celle de Jesus et reciproquement. Il invite par la a considerer 
les choses sous l’angle de vue que l’on pourrait qualifier de 
« chretien » du judeo christianisme. D’un autre cote, par le biais de 
son rappel de l’histoire des Himyar, tout en revendiquant lui-meme 
de facon non equivoque l’heritage du monotheisme de la rahmdniyya 
preserve par un «petit reste » des Saba’, il se place, symetriquement, 
du point de vue «juif» du judeo christianisme. On se trouve ainsi 
dans un premier temps devant une sorte de symetrie ou de 
bipolarite (binarite gauche/droite, figuier/olivier, Torah/Evangile, 


est finalement tres proche des analyses historiques actuelles, Christian 
Robin estimant que « Les tribus proches du Yemen ont fait de la rupture 
de la digue un evenement considerable. Elies ont situe a ce moment le 
debut de leur dispersion. En fait, il faut retourner la formule : la digue ne 
fut plus reparee parce que le Yemen n’etait plus gouverne. Les tribus dans 
l’orbite himyarite (dont Saba’) ont retrouve leur autonomie et se sont 
lances dans toutes sortes d’aventures militaires». «Quelques episodes 
marquants de l’historie sudarabique », 67. 

123 Voir a ce sujet Gobillot, « Ibn Kammuna (m. 1284) une pensee de 
l’harmonie entre soi et non-soi », 76. 
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juifs/chretiens) a la fois des lieux, des corpus et des options 
religieuses. 

De surcrolt, dans les deux cas, c’est le passe biblique des lieux 
qui configure leur situation telle que le Coran la « saisit» a la 
maniere d’un instantane, a une periode qui pourrait aller des annees 
570 au debut du VIE me siecle, mais aussi qui l’explique et tres 
souvent la justifie par dela le temps. Au mont Sinai, le passe rejoint 
directement le present, le figuier evoquant le sejour de Moise et des 
hebreux, tandis que l’olivier renvoie a plusieurs symboles lies a 
Jesus, non settlement a l’ombre du monastere, symbole de paix en 
lui-meme, mais aussi des remparts construits par Justinien pour 
securiser toute la region. En Arabie du sud, le monotheisme 
universel qu’une partie des Saba’ de Ma’rib avait sans doute perdu 
de vue des 522, lors de l’embrasement des querelles confes- 
sionnelles qui marquerent la fin du royaume de Himyar, n’est autre 
que l’antique heritage de Salomon, vehicule autrefois par l’inter- 
mediaire de la reine de Saba’. De surcrolt, dans ce contexte precis, 
le lien du Coran a la Torah se manifeste a travers une profonde 
interaction entre les deux textes qui, dans une abstraction totale du 
temps, se repondent et se font echo l’un a l’autre dans le champ de 
la science de l’Ecriture formulee par Rabbi Aqiba. 

Mais les correspondances ne s’arretent pas la. C’est en effet le 
seuil hermeneutique des Homelies pseudo clementines qui, a travers ses 
criteres de correction des textes anterieurs repris par le Coran, 
ouvre la voie a une reecriture de l’histoire de la vie de Salomon 
exempte des ecarts par rapport a la loi mosaique que lui attribue le 
livre des Rois. En effet, pour etre initiateur aux verites trans- 
cendantes il fallait admettre que lui-meme ait surmonte ses propres 
faiblesses humaines. De plus, a un autre niveau, c’est l’olivier du 
mont Sinai qui est presente comme ayant produit l’huile terrestre 
necessaire a l’onction de ce grand roi et de son pere David. 

Dans cette optique, la symetrie, qui semblait dominer au 
premier coup d’oeil laisse place, dans un second temps, a une 
certaine forme d’orientation conceptuelle, le judeo christianisme 
des textes pseudo clementins apparaissant, en dehors de toute 
limitation chronologique, comme un «point de depart» vers la 
rahmdniyya des Saba’. II ne s’agit pas, bien entendu, d’un voyage 
physique conduisant d’un lieu sacre a un autre et qui se deroulerait 
dans un temps lineaire, mais d’un voyage metaphysique dans la 
geographic du sacre, qui va de l’etablissement d’une premiere paix 
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entre juifs et chretiens (le figuier et l’olivier d’une part, les deux 
jardins des Saba’ d’autre part) vers une paix et une entente 
beaucoup plus larges et universelles, comparables a celles de la 
rahmanijya, qui semble avoir regroupe, comme le fait le Coran, les 
Juifs, les Chretiens, les Sabeens et les Mages, categories qui 
representent elles-memes un grand nombre de communautes : 124 
« Ceux qui ont cru, et ceux qui ont pratique le judaisme (alladhma 
hadu ), les Nasara les Sabi’a et les Majus -ceux qui croient en Dieu et 
au dernier jour et font de bonnes oeuvres- ont leur salaire aupres de 
leur Seigneur: pas de crainte pour eux, ils ne seront pas affli- 
ges » (2, 62) ; Voir aussi a ce sujet 5,69 et 22,17). 

II s’agit done en realite d’un periple spirituel qui, partant du 
Sinai, le « Mont des arbres », dont le nom meme evoque la pluralite 
des communautes monotheistes, conduit a une transcendance 
totale par rapport a tous les lieux terrestres, a une conception re- 
ligieuse qui ne soit «Ni d’Orient ni d’Occident» comme l’arbre 
beni, symbole de la lumiere divine sortie de l’arbre du Paradis. En 
effet, si le Coran revendique de maniere explicite a la fois la sagesse 
de Salomon et le reste fidele de Saba’, e’est precisement en raison 
de l’universalite de la rahmanijiya qui rejoint la fitra et la hamfyya dont 
il a ete question au debut. Ainsi, le judeo-christianisme apparait 
comme l’origine de ce reseau de significations, l’univers qui en 


124 Ch. Robin a note en effet que : « Malgre les succes du judaisme, la 
dynastie himyarite maintint une politique religieuse prudente : aucune 
inscription royale, jusqu’au regne de Yusuf, ne laisse entrevoir une 
preference pour le judaisme. Deux raisons peuvent justifier cette reserve. 
La premiere, sans doute decisive, est la pression byzantine, dans un 
contexte international agite. La seconde est le souci de ne pas heurter les 
Himyarites convertis au christianisme, nombreux dans les iles, les regions 
coheres et en bordure du desert». De plus : « Cette politique himyarite 
rappelle l’attitude ambigue des rois abyssins chretiens, vers la meme 
epoque. Dans leurs inscriptions en langue grecque, que seuls les etrangers 
et quelques lettres pouvaient comprendre, ils claironnent une inebranlable 
orthodoxie trinitaire mais, dans les textes en langue locale, d’un acces plus 
facile a la population, ils se montrent reserves, avec des formules mono¬ 
theistes parfaitement neutres et acceptables par diverses obediences », 
« Du paganisme au monotheisme », 147. 
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emane etant appele a le transcender pour ouvrir l’horizon de la 
pensee a un monotheisme encore plus universel, tres proche de 
celui des anciens Himyarites. Cette vision des choses explique a 
notre sens la parabole de la sourate 18 (versets 32-44) qui oppose 
un homme qui avait deux jardins a un autre qui n’en avait aucun, 
indiquant par cette image la necessaire rupture, non seulement avec 
un univers limite aux lectures juives et chretiennes des Ecritures, 
mais aussi avec un univers scripturaire lui-meme limite aux 
Ecritures bibliques canoniques de ces deux communautes. La le 9 on 
finale de cette parabole est en effet que le possesseur des deux 
jardins, qui, en realite, ne font qu’un de son point de vue, s’il se 
satisfait, comme le pharisien de l’Evangile, de sa situation et se 
referme sur sa richesse en excluant les autres, perdra son double 
jardin, en l’occurrence le judeo-christianisme. 125 En revanche, celui 
qui n’a pas de jardin du tout parce qu’il a refuse toute limitation, 
litteralement toute « cloture » religieuse, recevra quelque chose de 
meilleur c’est-a-dire a la fois les jardins du paradis et tous les jardins 
du monotheisme en ce monde. Les commentateurs ont pense que 
cette parabole sanctionnait une faute due a l’orgueil, le proprietaire 
des jardins s’etant cru la veritable cause de sa richesse et de son 
bonheur. Ils semblent ne pas avoir vu que ce que cet homme 
associe a Dieu, ce n’est pas lui-meme, mais, precisement, les deux 
jardins qu’il possede, se figurant que leur possession est une fin 
en soi qui, des cette vie, le fait entrer de plein pied dans l’eternite : 
«Je ne pense pas que ceci perisse jamais ; et je ne pense pas que 
lorsque l’Heure se dressera et que je serai ramene vers mon 
Seigneur je trouverai en echange quelque chose qui soit preferable a 
ce jardin » (34, 26). En d’autres termes, le Coran invite par cette 
parabole a ne placer aucune religion, quelle qu’elle soit, au-dessus 
de l’univers divin qui englobe toutes les religions, les transcende et 


125 On peut noter la difference entre la situation de ce judeo chretien, 
possesseur d’un jardin « double » mais unique au fond, et celle des Saba’, 
dont les jardins, bien qu’arroses par un unique ruisseau, restaient nean- 
moins nettement distincts, l’un a droite et l’autre a gauche, chaque 
tendance religieuse conservant ses specificites, ce qui correspond a un 
modele d’unification de l’Ecriture different du judeo christianisme illustre, 
par exemple, par les Homelies. 
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les depasse. S’arreter a l’une d’entre elles, meme si elle en englobe 
deux, comme le fait le judeo-chretien de la parabole, c’est tout de 
meme associer quelque chose a Dieu, puisque c’est substituer 
1’horizon religieux a l’horizon divin. II rappelle par la qu’au lieu de 
s’enfermer dans un sectarisme qui ecarte les autres et persuade a 
tort que le salut est deja acquis, chacun doit se positionner 
uniquement par rapport a Dieu, en s’efforcant seulement de faire le 
bien. Eriger sa tendance religieuse propre en absolu, c’est au fond 
s’eriger soi-meme en absolu et, de ce fait associer quelque chose a 
Dieu, qui est le seul absolu. C’est pourquoi l’unification de 
l’interpretation passe necessairement par une reconnaissance de la 
pluralite des communautes faisant assaut de bonnes oeuvres : « Si 
Dieu l’avait voulu, il aurait fait de vous une seule communaute, 
mais il a voulu vous eprouver par ce qu’il vous a donne. Surpassez- 
vous les uns les autres en bonnes actions. Vous retournerez tous a 
Dieu et il vous informera alors sur ce qui etait l’objet de vos 
divergences» (5, 45). Dans une telle optique, les hommes ne 
pourront realiser l’unite que si tous y participent et pour que cela ait 
lieu il faut d’abord avoir pleinement accepte, voire approuve la 
pluralite telle que Dieu l’a voulue. En d’autres termes l’union dans 
le monde des hommes adviendra a travers une reconnaissance et 
une acceptation de cette pluralite ou elle ne sera pas, ce qui ne 
signifie pas, bien entendu, que tous ont le meme acces a la verite, 
mais simplement qu’ils sont tous en accord avec la condition 
premiere et essentielle du salut: la reconnaissance de l’unicite 
divine. 

C’est ainsi que les lieux sacres que l’on vient d’evoquer, avant 
d’informer sur une localisation possible du milieu d’emergence du 
texte coranique parlent de son projet religieux dont le Sinai, comme 
le Yemen, constituent avant tout des reperes d’ordre symbolique. 

Il reste neanmoins deux informations precises susceptibles de 
guider la reflexion dans un domaine plus concret. Elies sont 
d’ailleurs etroitement liees entre elles. La premiere est la declaration 
explicite selon laquelle une grande partie des premiers croyants 
(terme qui sous entend, croyants dans la verite que vehicule le 
Coran) n’est autre que le «reste» de Saba’ qui, historiquement 
parlant, correspond a un certain nombre de tribus ayant emigre 
vers le nord lors de la dispersion du royaume himyarite. La seconde 
est l’existence du rappel, en debut de chaque sourate, de la formule 
envoyee par Salomon a la Reine de Saba’ selon le verset 30 de la 
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sourate 27, qui sonne comme le rappel constant d’une reference 
fondamentale. Or, ces Saba’ ne pouvaient etre a l’origine que des 
monotheistes, et en particulier des juifs et des chretiens, mais sans 
doute aussi des representants d’autres groupes religieux ayant 
decide de continuer a vivre en paix et en harmonie grace a leur 
effort d’unification de ^interpretation des Ecritures. Ainsi, a defaut 
de lieu geographique d’emergence, le Coran nous confie tout de 
meme quelque chose sur son milieu humain et culturel, un milieu 
ou pouvaient parfaitement etre connus aussi bien la lecture de la 
Torah de Rabbi ’Aqiba et la litterature des cercles de la Mer morte 
que de nombreux textes, rabbiniques, judeo chretiens et meme 
chretiens marques par le judeo christianisme comme les oeuvres de 
Lactance, ainsi que toute une litterature apocryphe, chere aux 
manicheens et autres groupes a tendance gnostique. II est en effet 
permis de supposer, dans la mesure ou les combats intercom- 
munautaires du VE me siecle ont certainement detruit la quasi- 
totalite des bibliotheques, qu’ils auraient pu transporter, lors de leur 
emigration vers le nord, la plupart des documents ayant constitue 
les seuils hermeneutiques du Coran que nous venons d’evoquer, 
ayant ainsi largement contribue a l’elaboration de son «paysage 
conceptuel ». 126 


126 Christian Robin, dans la conclusion de son article «Himyar et 
Israel», 879—80, note, a l’appui d’une hypothese de ce genre, plusieurs 
arguments. II constate tout d’abord, allant pour cela dans le meme sens 
que Wansbrough, qu’«il n’est plus possible desormais de traiter des 
origines de l’islam en s’appuyant uniquement sur les sources islamiques », 
ajoutant qu’ »il n’est pas exact que le Coran soit un « texte sans contexte » 
et que « l’histoire himyarite offre un element de contextualisation essentiel 
pour comprendre la naissance de l’islam. Plus precisement, c’est proba- 
blement le judai'sme himyarite qui a profondement renouvele l’univers 
mental et religieux des habitants de l’Arabie occidental pendant les 
250 annees qui precedent l’islam ». 11 rappelle a ce propos quelques faits 
significatifs, a savoir, entre autres : 1) Que l’on trouve dans les inscriptions 
himyarites, entre autres les termes dt (priere) et %kt (faveur contribution) 
empruntes a l’hebreu et au judeo-arameen, qui designent deux des cinq 
piliers de l’islam. 2) Que dans le conflit qui oppose Muhammad a ses 
adversaires mecquois, il semble bien que tous emploient le meme lexique, 
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Les elements que nous possedons ne nous permettent pas 
d’aller pour l’instant au-dela de cette hypothese dans la mesure ou 
l’un des principes regissant nos travaux est de ne jamais outrepasser 
les limites des speculations que le Coran lui-meme autorise a 
formuler. 

Nous nous arreterons done sur cette derniere consideration en 
ajoutant toutefois une precision relative aux modes d’ecriture que 
nous avons mis en evidence dans cette contribution. 

On a pu constater en effet que, selon le domaine et les sujets 
abordes, les modalites de composition du texte varient. En d’autres 
termes, l’analogie verbale semble ne fonctionner systematiquement 
que lorsqu’il s’agit de themes bibliques et, en particulier de ceux qui 
touchent a la famille de David. D’autres procedes sont mis en 
oeuvre lorsqu’il s’agit de theologie rationnelle ou encore de prin¬ 
cipes ethiques et ainsi de suite. II semblerait done que le Coran met 
en application jusque dans son ecriture meme l’ideal de pluralite et 
de diversite dont il defend le bien fonde. Ceci dit, le dernier mot est 
loin d’avoir ete prononce sur la question dans la mesure ou il 
faudrait etre en mesure de determiner avec precision tous les 
passages relies a tel ou tel seuil hermeneutique, ainsi que la teneur 
precise de leurs interrelations, un travail que nous commencons 
seulement a aborder. 

Il faut ajouter pour finir que nous avons bien conscience que 
l’ideal coranique d’harmonisation et de paix entre les diverses 
communautes se reclamant du monotheisme semble se heurter, 


emprunte aux religions monotheistes, pour decrire le monde surnaturel et 
que, de meme, tous sont familiers avec les recits exemplaires tires de la 
Bible ou de la litterature parabiblique, puisqu’il suffit de simples allusions 
pour en tirer argument. Selon lui, il y a tout lieu de penser que e’est 
egalement un heritage du judaisme himyarite. Il suppose pour finir qu’il a 
sans doute existe au Yemen une ecole religieuse juive, et que les recits 
d’origine biblique ou parabiblique ont ete transmis par ce canal a l’islam 
naissant. A notre sens, il serait preferable de dire qu’il existait au Yemen 
«des ecoles » religieuses juives representant plusieurs tendances diffe- 
rentes que l’on retrouve, precisement, dans les references coraniques, en 
ajoutant que ces milieux juifs sont loin d’avoir ete les seuls a apporter leur 
contribution culturelle et textuelle au milieu d’emergence du Coran. 
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surtout si l’on tient compte des options de l’exegese dite «tra- 
ditionnelle» dans le Coran lui-meme, a des points de vue 
contradictoires que l’on ne peut passer sous silence. Neanmoins, la 
quantite des passages concernes par les seuils hermeneutiques que 
nous avons presentes ici et l’absolue convergence des enseigne- 
ments qu’ils vehiculent ne laisse planer aucun doute sur le caractere 
fondamental de ce projet de monotheisme universel, inne, et a la 
fois revele et conforme a la raison, dans le Coran. De plus, l’un des 
principes de lecture du texte coranique qui sont apparus au cours 
de nos investigations etant que, comme le preconisait Rabbi Aqiba, 
il ne peut y avoir d’interpretation contradictoire de l’Ecriture, il 
nous revient done, pour reprendre une formulation de Nicolas de 
Cues, d’entreprendre de «passer au crible » 127 de cette exigence 
chacun des passages qui pourraient, si peu que ce soit, s’inscrire a 
l’encontre de cette aspiration. 


127 Une telle intention n’est d’ailleurs pas si eloignee de celle qui a 
preside a la redaction de sa Cribratio alcorani, ouvrage qui temoigne d’une 
comprehension remarquable des grandes lignes theologiques du Coran. 
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Towards the end of the Quran’s fifth chapter the companions of 
Jesus ask him whether his Lord can send down a maida, literally “a 
table,” from heaven. Jesus, reluctandy, asks God for this table. God 
agrees to send it down to him, and threatens those who would dis¬ 
believe henceforth. This passage, which consists of only four verses 
(Q 5:112—15), can hardly be called a narrative. The Quran does not 
explain where, when, or why the companions of Jesus made this 
request of him, why Jesus was reluctant to assent, and why the re¬ 
quest so exasperated God. 

Medieval Muslim exegetes, of course, attempt to explain these 
things. In order to do so, however, they seem to have extrapolated 
from the Qur anic passage itself, while adding some details from 
Biblical traditions. 2 They do not know how the Quran’s original 


1 I am obliged to Profs. Michel Cuypers and Gerald Hawting for their 
insights on an earlier version of this paper. 

2 Tafsir Muqatil reports that 5000 Israelites had requested the met ida , 
the number of the multitude fed by Jesus’ multiplication of loaves and 
fishes (Matthew 14:13-21; Mark 6:31—44; Luke 9:10-17; John 6:5-15). 
Thereafter he recounts an Islamized version of the multiplication account: 
“Jesus—peace be upon him—said to his companions (ashad) as they were 
sitting in a meadow, ‘Does anyone of you have anything?’ Simon ap- 
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audience—or the Qur an’s Prophet—understood this passage, and 
accordingly they are divided over its meaning. 3 

The maida passage has also troubled western scholars. They 
have long sought to explain it with reference to Christian sources, 
and to the New Testament in particular, but they have hardly 
agreed on an explanation. Accordingly Matthias Radscheit has a 
hard time summarizing the “scholarly consensus” on this passage: 

The broad scholarly consensus is that the Quranic table epi¬ 
sode basically refers, in one way or another, to the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, although other biblical passages can be adduced as possi¬ 
ble reference points as well, such as the feeding of the 
five thousand, Jesus’ discourse on “the bread of life” (John 
6:22£), Peters vision in Acts 10:1 Off., or Psalms 78:19 and 23:5. 

But when it comes to understanding the meaning of this epi¬ 
sode, opinions are divided.... The question of the meaning of 


proached with two small fish and five loaves. Someone else came with 
pottage. Jesus—peace be upon him—proceeded to cut the two [fish] into 
small pieces and break the thin bread by half again and again, and to serve 
the pottage. Then he performed wudti ', prayed two rak'as , and called on 
His Lord—mighty and sublime is He. God—mighty and sublime is H&C- 
sent down a sort of sleep upon his companions. When the people opened 
their eyes the food had been multiplied.” Muqatil b. Sulayman, Tafsir, ed. 
Abdallah Muhammad al-Shahata, 1:518. Beirut: Dar al-Turath al-'Arabi, 
2002 (Reprint of: Cairo: Mu’assasat al-Halabi, n.d.). 

3 Tabari records five opinions on the question, “What was the ma ida?’ 
The first, supported by twelve traditions, is evidently informed by the narra¬ 
tive of the feeding of the multitude: the ma ida consisted of fish and some 
sort of food. Five of these traditions specify that the “food” was bread. The 
second opinion, supported by two traditions, is that the ma ida consisted of 
dates from heaven. The third, supported by three traditions, is that the 
ma ida consisted of all foods except for meat. The fourth, supported by one 
tradition, is that the ma ida passage is only a parable, and no food at all was 
brought down from heaven. The fifth, supported by three traditions, is that 
when they heard the divine threat (v. 115), the companions rescinded their 
request and accordingly no food was sent down to them. Tabari, Jam al- 
bayan 'an tawil ay al-Quran, ed. Ahmad SaTd 'All, Mustafa al-Saqqa et al., 
(part) 7:133—35. Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1954—68. 
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the table motif in the Qur’an has proved to be especially in¬ 
tractable. 4 

The difficulty with the ma ida passage is that it is not obviously con¬ 
nected to any episode found in the New Testament or early Christian 
literature. While Quranic passages involving Jewish or Christian pro- 
taganists generally lack narrative details, their connection to earlier 
traditions is usually clear enough. When the Qur an mentions the 
laughter of Abraham’s wife (Q 11.71) it is evidendy alluding to 
Genesis 18:12; when the Quran mentions the miraculous provision 
of food to Mary (Q 4:155), it is evidendy referring to the story of her 
upbringing in the Jerusalem temple (as found, for example, in the 
Proto-Evangelium of James); and when the Qur an refers to a group of 
young men who fled to a cave to escape unbelief (Q 18:9—26), it is 
evidendy referring to the tradition of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 
Yet neither the New Testament, nor early Christian literature (to my 
knowledge), preserves a story in which the companions of Jesus de¬ 
mand that he ask God for a table from heaven. Accordingly, this 
passage has remained a scholarly enigma. 

In the present paper I will offer a new explanation of the 
ma ida passage. The basic structure and plot of this passage, I will 
argue, emerges from a topos found not in the New Testament, but 
in the Old. The Quran inserts Jesus into this framework and 
thereby effectively creates a new tradition. Accordingly, we cannot 
speak here of the Qur’an alluding to a well known Jewish or Chris¬ 
tian narrative, as in the cases above. Instead we might understand 
the maida passage in light of John Wansbrough’s vision of the 
Qur’an as a text that integrates earlier religious symbols and topoi 
in order to develop its particular religious message. 

Introduction to the MX ida Passage 

The passage at hand, according to the standard Cairo edition of the 
Qur’an, is as follows (translation mine): 


4 Radscheit, M. “Table.” In EQ, vol. 5,189. 
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gLj gjLktjuuxi JiD ^jjI 1 _ r juuiifij G9 jj!<^J 1 Jl9 5j 5:112 
gOJuS* gJ <tlll l_9^5J I JlS cLouuuJI OJuLo lulc Jjju ol 
0333° 

When the companions ( al-haivivarijjun ) said, “Jesus the Son of 
Maty, can your Lord send down a table from heaven to us?” 
he said, “Fear God, if you are believers.” 

x9 ol |q!s£J 3 ol fellS 5:113 

(jj;AS>L ulJI y_pD l^jlc G^J3 Lul9Ju^> 

They said, “We wish to eat from it, that our hearts might be set 
at ease, that we may know that you have told the truth, and 
that we may be witnesses to it.” 

y^D ojoLo lulc Jjjl Luj , ojjj) ijjl 1 _ r juuiAC JlS 5:114 

c*j[9 bsjjl^ Gilo 4 jJ 3 LUjfUUc LJ 03& cLoluJl 
g4Q0-^ _>+-> 

Jesus the Son of Mary said, “O God, our Lord, send down to 
us a table from heaven, which might be a feast for the first and 
last of us, 5 and a miraculous sign from you. Provide for us, 

You who are the best provider.” 

joSoLo asj jaSL 1 yj.xj3 p&jlc LgJJ juo dXlT Jl$ 5:115 

yjxo][a}\ 03 Tji>T Ouic\ Si Llic cuiiCl 

God replied, “I will send it down to you. But as for those who 
disbelieve henceforth, I will torment them as I have never 
tormented anyone before.” 

The maida passage is part of a larger section (verses 110—18) at the 
end of this Sura (named al-Maida; Q 5) in which the Qur an is con¬ 
cerned with Jesus and his followers. In verse 110 the Quran has 
God remind Jesus of the graces he has received, including the pres¬ 
ence of the Holy Spirit, the ability to perform miracles, and divine 
protection from the plots of the Israelites. In verse 111 the Qur an 
reminds the audience how the companions of Jesus proclaimed 


5 Cf. Rudi Paret’s translation of this phrase: “fur uns von jetzt an bis in 
alle Zukunft (?).“ 
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their belief in God and Jesus, His messenger. The verse ends with 
the companions’ declaration, “We believe. Bear witness that we 
have submitted ( ashhad bi-annand muslimun ).” 

After the maida passage, in verse 116, the Qur an presents a 
conversation between God and Jesus. God asks Jesus whether he 
taught people that he and his mother are gods and Jesus, with a 
pious exclamation, emphatically denies having done such a thing. 
In the following verse (117) Jesus explains that he taught people 
only to worship God, who is his Lord as He is the Lord of all peo¬ 
ple. Finally Jesus, addressing God, declares in the following verse, 
“They are Your servants, and You have the right to torment them. 
So too You have the right to forgive them. You are the Powerful, 
the Wise” (v. 118). Evidendy Jesus is invoking the eternal fate of 
the people whom he taught but who misunderstood his teaching: 
Christians. 

Thus the ma ida passage is set within a frame of anti-Christian 
argumentation, where the focus is on the infidelity of the followers 
of Jesus. The Quran has the companions of Jesus acknowledge his 
prophethood (v. Ill) but then demand a sign from him (v. 112). 
And the Quran, immediately after the maida passage, has Jesus 
forswear the beliefs which his followers had apparently adopted 
(w.116—7), and acknowledge that God might now righdy condemn 
them to hell (v. 118). 

As for the ma ida passage itself, it contains two terms that have 
been the subject of frequent scholarly discussion. The first of these 
is al-hawwariyyun (v. 112), which I translate above as, “companions.” 
This term might seem to be a crux interpretum , for our understanding 
of the passage might be shaped according to whether it refers to 
the faithful disciples of Jesus, or simply to the people—faithful or 
unfaithful—around him. The word is difficult to understand on the 
basis of Arabic, both on account of its orthography and its root 
(h-w-r, “to return,” or “to be white”). It has no obvious precedent 
in Syriac, 6 and seems to be related instead to Ethiopic hawaiya, 
meaning “walker, or messenger.” 7 


6 The common term for paSrpqg (“disciple”) in Syriac is talmida (cf. 
Arabic tilmidb)\ the common term for anooioAot; is shlihd. See Payne 
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It seems to me, however, that the etymology of this term is 
less important than the Qur an’s own use thereof. Even if the term 
al-hawwdriyyun is meant as a reference to Jesus’ disciples, or apos¬ 
tles, 8 (and not only “followers”), the Qur an could hardly be invok¬ 
ing this term in the way a Christian text would. Indeed a fundamen¬ 
tal feature of the Qur anic material on the al-hawwdriyyun seems to 
be their faltering faith. In al 'Imran (3) the Qur an first has al- 
hawwdriyyun declare their belief in God (w. 52-53; cf. 61:14), but 
then remarks “But they schemed and God schemed. And God is 
the best schemer” (v. 54). In al-maida, after al-hawwdriyyun (v. Ill) 
acknowledge their faith in God and his messenger, they immedi¬ 
ately demand a sign from both of them (v. 112). 

The second term is ma ida itself, which is likewise difficult to 
explain on the basis of Arabic (the root m-y-d in Arabic has the 
meaning “to be moved, to waver”). Like hawwariyyun, al-maida also 
has no obvious precedent in Syriac and seems instead to be related 
to an Ethiopic term, in this case ma edd, “table.” Noldeke notes that 
this term is used in the Ethiopic Bible to translate Greek TpatteCa; 
he draws attention in particular to its use in 1 Corinthians 10:21 for 
the Eucharistic table. 9 


Smith, R. Thesaurus Syriacus, t. I, Oxford: E Typographeo Clarendoniano, 
1879; t. 2,1901, p. 1955 and 4175, respectively. 

7 On this see Noldeke, T. Neue Beitrage %ur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 
48. Strassburg: Triibner, 1910; Jeffery, A. The Foreign Vocabulary of the 
Quran, 116. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1938 (reprint: Leiden: Brill, 2007). 

8 R. Dvorak proposes that Muhammad learned of this term from the 
emigrants who had returned from Christian Ethiopia. See Dvorak, R. 
“Uber die Fremdworter im Koran.” Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschafien. 
Phil-Hist. Classe. Sit^ungsberichte 109.1 (1885): 481-562, see 542. 

9 See Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 54—55; Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary, 
255—56. Noldeke (p. 55) states that the etymology of Ethiopic ma edd is 
unclear, although he suggests that it may not be an originally Semitic term. 
Manfred Kropp argues that it is derived from the vulgar Greek term 
magida. Kropp, M. “Beyond Single Words: Ma’ida — Shaytan—-jibt and 
taghut. Mechanisms of transmission into the Ethiopic (Ge'ez) Bible and 
the Qur’anic text.” In Reynolds, G. S., ed. The Quran in Its Historical Con¬ 
text, (204—16) 206-7. London: Routledge, 2008. 
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Scholarly Theories on the MA’ida Passage 

Noldeke’s observation in this regard evidently helped determine 
the principal scholarly explanation of the maida passage, namely 
that it is a reflection of the Christian Last Supper tradition. Some 
scholars, however, understand this passage instead in the light of 
the Gospel accounts of the multiplication of the fish and loaves, or 
the passage in Acts 10 in which God sends down “something like a 
great sheet bound at the four corners" (Acts 10:11) filled with ani¬ 
mals for Peter to eat. A status quaestionis of research on the maida 
passage can be found in the Encyclopaedia ofthe Quran article of Mat¬ 
thias Radscheit cited above, 10 and in recent the work of Michael 
Cuypers on siirat al-Maida. n I will therefore excuse myself from 
that task and introduce here only two recent contributions to the 
question not mentioned by Radscheit or Cuypers. 

After introducing the etymology of al-ma ida, and mentioning 
the theories of earlier scholars on this passage, Manfred Kropp 
asks: “Could it be that they were too focused on Biblical texts 
alone, or the extrabiblical Jewish and Christian traditions and texts 
to the exclusion of the Ethiopic heritage?” 12 Kropp argues that the 
met ida passage in the Qur an is related to a hagiographic Ethiopic 
tradition in which light shines upon a group of saints whenever 
they gather to eat. This tradition is preserved in the homily of the 
5 th century bishop John of Aksum. In telling the story of nine 
saints from Syria he comments: “Every time they came together at 
the table (ma’dd(d)d), lights descend on them shining like the sun.” 13 
Kropp does not contend that this citation is the direct source of 
the Quran’s maida passage; he does maintain, however, that the 
close relationship between the two texts suggests that this passages 


10 Radscheit, “Table.” 

11 Cuypers, M. Le festin: Une lecture de la sourate al-Maida, 337—39. Paris: 
Lethellieux, 2007. English trans.: The Banquet: A Reading of the Fifth Sura of 
the Qur’an. Miami: Convivium Press, 2009. 

12 Kropp, “Beyond Single Words,” 210-11. 

13 The translation is Kropp (p. 211), from the edition in: Conti Ros¬ 

sini, C. “L’omelia di Yohannes, vescovo d’Aksum in onore di Garima.” In 
Actes du Congres international des Orientalistes, section semitique, (excerpt 

p. 153). Paris, 1898. 
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owes more to Ethiopic Christian tradition than the single word al- 

Samir Khalil Samir, in his analysis of the maida passage in the 
Quran, focuses on the dialogue between Jesus and God. According 
to Samir, the Qur an here uses peculiarly Christian turns of phrase. 
He argues that the term 'id (v. 114), which appears nowhere else in 
the Qur an, is related to Syriac ‘ida, meaning “feast” or “liturgical 
festival.” 14 As for the phrase li-awwalina wa-akhirina (v. 114), also 
found nowhere else in the Qur an, Samir argues that it reflects the 
New Testament narrative on the institution of the Eucharist. Both 
Matthew (26:28; 7I£qI ttoAAgjv) and Mark (14:24; vtieq ttoAAgjv) 
have Jesus describe the cup as his blood which is “shed for many” 
(Luke 22:20 has simply “for you.”). Samir explains that the Greek 
phrase here in fact means, idiomatically, “for all,” and argues that 
the Qur anic phrase li-awwalina wa-akhirina has the same meaning 
(and therefore might be thought of as a sort of caique). Finally 
Samir suggests that God’s threat in v. 115 (“But as for those who 
disbelieve henceforth, I will torment them as I have never tor¬ 
mented anyone before.”) reflects the threat in 1 Corinthians 11:29 
that the one who receives the Eucharist unworthily is “eating and 
drinking his own condemnation.” Samir thus concludes that the 
maida passage must be understand in the light of the Christian 
Eucharist tradition. In support of Samir’s conclusion it might be 
noted that Ethiopic maedd appears for the Eucharistic table in 
1 Corinthians 11:21, eight verses before the verse that Samir con¬ 
nects to v. 115 of the ma ida passage. 

Now neither Kropp nor Samir insists that the Quran is sim¬ 
ply borrowing from a Christian source. Instead both scholars draw 
our attention to the religious milieu in which the Qur an emerged 
and examine how the ma ida passage might be in conversation with 
Christian traditions. Indeed when discussing such matters it should 
not be missed that the Quran as a rule does not quote from Jewish 
or Christian texts. Instead it alludes to them as it develops its own 
religious message. Accordingly passages such as that on the ma ida 


14 Samir, S. K. “The Theological Christian Influence on the Qur’an: 
A Reflection.” In Reynolds, The Quran in Its Historical Context, (141-62) 
149. 
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should not be thought of as citations of heterodox or apocryphal 
texts, 15 or garbled renderings of canonical Jewish or Christian 
texts. 16 Instead they should be thought of as the Qur an’s inten¬ 
tional employment of earlier religious symbols and topoi. 

The MA’ida Passage and the Israelites 

In this light we might think again of one of the “reference points” 
which Radscheit mentions in the citation at the opening of this 
article, namely Psalm 78:19. 17 As a whole this Psalm recounts the 
history of Israel from Moses to David, emphasizing Israel’s re¬ 
peated acts of infidelity, and God’s repeated acts of mercy. The 
verse in question occurs in a section of the Psalm on the fickleness 
and insolence of the Israelites during their wanderings in the desert 
after the exodus: 

15 He split rocks in the desert, let them drink as though from 

the limitless depths; 

16 he brought forth streams from a rock, made waters flow 

down in torrents. 


15 Pace the conclusion of Noldeke, “Es kann ferner keinem Zweifel 
unterliegen daB die hauptsachlichste Quelle, aus der Muhammed seine 
Kenntnisse zuflossen, weniger die Bibel als das ausserkanonische, liturgi- 
sche und dogmatische Schrifttum war. Daher gleichen die alttestamentli- 
chen Erzahlungen im Qoran weit mehr den haggadischen Ausschmu- 
ckungen als ihren Urbildem; die neutestamentlichen sind ganz legenden- 
haft und haben einige Ahnlichkeit mit den Berichten der apokryphen 
Evangelien.” Noldeke, T., et al. Geschichte des Qorans, 1:8. Hildesheim: 
Olms, 1970. 

16 Pace the conclusion of Wilhelm Rudolph who, after refuting the 
idea of Noldeke that Muhammad was influenced by heterodox Jewish and 
Christian writings, comments: “Dazu mag er sich wohl auch Notizen liber 
das Gehorte gemacht haben (s. S. 25 6 ); andererseits werden sich manche 
Verworrenheiten in seinen Erzahlungen—abgesehen von der mangelhaf- 
ten Ubermittlung—eben daraus erklaren, dass er sie aus dem Gedachtnis 
vortrug.” Rudolph, W. Die Abhangigkeit des Qorans von Judentum und Christen- 
tum, 21. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1922. 

17 On the relationship between the maida passage and Psalm 78 see 
also Cuypers, he festin, 344—45. 
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17 But they only sinned against him mote than ever, defying the 

Most High in batten country; 

18 they deliberately challenged God by demanding food to 

their hearts’ content. 

19 They insulted God by saying, ‘Can God make a banquet 

in the desert? 

20 True, when he struck the rock, waters gushed out and 

flowed in torrents; but what of bread? Can he give 
that, can he provide meat for his people?’ 

21 When he heard them Yahweh vented his anger, fire blazed 

against Jacob, his anger mounted against Israel, 

22 because they had no faith in God, no trust in his power to 

save. 18 

The moaning and groaning of the Israelites over the lack of 
food—or the lack of good food—is a prominent trope in the Pen¬ 
tateuch. The Israelites are first found complaining this way in Exo¬ 
dus 16, soon after their miraculous crossing of the Sea of Reeds: 

Setting out from Elim, the whole community of Israelites en¬ 
tered the desert of Sin, lying between Elim and Sinai—on the 
fifteenth day of the second month after they had left Egypt. * 

And the whole community of Israelites began complaining 
about Moses and Aaron in the desert * and said to them, “Why 
did we not die at Yahweh’s hand in Egypt, where we used to 
sit round the flesh pots and could eat to our heart’s content! 

As it is, you have led us into this desert to starve this entire as¬ 
sembly to death!’ * Yahweh then said to Moses, ‘Look, I shall 
rain down bread for you from the heavens. Each day the peo¬ 
ple must go out and collect their ration for the day; I propose 
to test them in this way to see whether they will follow my law 
or not’ (Exodus 16: 1-4). 

In the maida passage the companions confront Jesus with the 
demand that God send down to them a table; here the Israelites 
confront Moses and Aaron with their complaints for food. In the 

18 Unless indicated otherwise Biblical translations are from the New 
Jerusalem Bible. 
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ma ida passage God agrees to send a table down to them, but also 
threatens them with a punishment for infidelity. Here God affirms 
that he will send down bread from heaven—manna—but adds that 
this will be a test of their fidelity. 

In Exodus 17 the Israelites arrive at Rephidim—to be known 
later as Meribah—where they begin again to complain, now be¬ 
cause they found no water to drink. Again the Israelites turn on 
Moses; again they regret that he has led them out of Egypt, heed¬ 
less of the miracle wrought by their God at the Sea of Reeds: 

The people took issue with Moses for this and said, “Give us 
water to drink.” Moses replied, “Why take issue with me? Why 
do you put Yahweh to the test?” * But tormented by thirst, the 
people complained to Moses. “Why did you bring us out of 
Egypt,” they said, “only to make us, our children and our live¬ 
stock, die of thirst?” (Exodus 17:2—3). 

In Exodus 16 Yahweh proposes to test (Heb. nasa) the Israel¬ 
ites; now Moses accuse the Israelites of testing (again nasd) Yah¬ 
weh. They are guilty of a sin of presumption, making demands of 
God (but then they were, after all, tormented by thirst) when they 
should instead be concerned with God’s demands of them. The sin 
of the companions in the ma ida passage of the Qur an is similar. 
They demand a table from heaven in order to test Jesus and his 
God: “We wish to eat from it, that our hearts might be set at ease, 
that we may know that you have told the truth, and that we may be 
witnesses to it.” (Q 5:113). 

The same tradition recounted in Exodus 16—17 is told differ¬ 
ently in Numbers. In the account of Exodus 16 Yahweh responds 
to the complaints of the Israelites by sending to them manna in the 
morning and quails in the evening (v. 13). Numbers 11, however, 
recounts how the Israelites—already in the desert of Sinai—com¬ 
plained to God that they have nothing but manna to eat (w. 4-6), 19 


19 “The rabble who had joined the people were feeling the pangs of 
hunger, and the Israelites began to weep again. ‘Who will give us meat to 
eat?’ they said. * ‘Think of the fish we used to eat free in Egypt, the cu¬ 
cumbers, melons, leeks, onions and garlic! * But now we are withering 
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and God responds by sending quails (w. 31—32). The tradition of a 
miracle at a site named Meribah also appears in Numbers, but only 
after the Israelites have arrived at Kadesh (to the Northeast of the 
desert of Sinai). There the Israelites complain that they have no 
water for their crops, their livestock, or themselves. 20 Moses, fol¬ 
lowing Yahweh’s instructions (although, unfortunately for him, not 
exactly) strikes a rock and water pours forth (Numbers 20:8-11). In 
the next chapter, however, after the death of Aaron, and after they 
have defeated the Canaanite king Arad, the Israelites again com¬ 
plain to Moses, “Why did you bring us out of Egypt to die in the 
desert? For there is neither food nor water here; we are sick of this 
meagre diet” (Numbers 21:5). Yahweh, understandably exasper¬ 
ated, curses them for their insolence and sends serpents against 
them, serpents “whose bite brought to death many in Israel” (v. 6). 

Psalm 78 seems to follow this latter sequence of complaints. 
The Psalmist laments how the Israelites demand food after they 
have witnessed God provide water from a rock: “True, when he 
struck the rock, waters gushed out and flowed in torrents; but what 
of bread? Can he give that, can he provide meat for his people?” 
(w. 20) . 21 

The Quranic maida passage is tellingly close to Psalm 78. As 
cited above, in the New Jerusalem translation, verse 19 reads: 
“They insulted God by saying, ‘Can God make a banquet in the de- 


away; there is nothing wherever we look except this manna!’” (Numbers 
11:4-6). 

20 “The people laid the blame on Moses. “We would rather have died’, 
they said, ‘as our brothers died before Yahweh! * Why have you brought 
Yahweh’s community into this desert, for us and our livestock to die here? 
* Why did you lead us out of Egypt, only to bring us to this wretched 
place? It is a place unfit for sowing, it has no figs, no vines, no pomegran¬ 
ates, and there is not even water to drink!”’ (Numbers 20:3—5). 

21 The second Old Testament reference raised by Radscheit is Psalm 
23:5: “You prepare a table for me under the eyes of my enemies; you 
anoint my head with oil; my cup brims over.” This latter verse, however, 
occurs in a Psalm of praise, and has litde in common with the ma ida pas¬ 
sage, or Psalm 78, both of which are marked by the theme of humans 
insolendy testing God. 
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sert?” Yet the Hebrew word here translated “banquet”, shulhan, is 
literally: “table.” Accordingly the LXX translates TQatieCa, and the 
Ethiopic Bible translates ma edd 22 Thus we might compare: 

Qur’an 5:112b: “Can your Lord send down a maida from 
heaven?” 

(Ethiopic) Psalm 78:19b: “Can God make a ma edd in the de¬ 
sert?” 

Jesus and Al-Ma’ida 

The problem we are left with, of course, is that Jesus, the protago¬ 
nist of the ma ida passage, was not yet born when the Israelites were 
wandering in the desert. Why, then, would the Qur’an insert Jesus 
into a passage based on an Old Testament narrative? 

In answering this question it might first be noted that it would 
not be out of character for the Qur’an to place a Biblical protago¬ 
nist in a different context. In the Biblical book of Esther Haman is 
the vizier of the Persian king Xerxes. In the Qur’an, however, Ha¬ 
man becomes the vizier of the Egyptian Pharaoh (Q 28:6—8, 38—42; 
40:24, 36—47). 23 In the Qur’an, Mary the Mother of Jesus becomes 
also the daughter of ‘Imran (Biblical ‘Amram, father of Moses, 
Aaron, and Mariam; see Q 3:35f£), the sister of Aaron (Q 19:29). 24 
In the Bible (Judges 7:4—8), God instructs Gideon to take only 
those men who drink from their hands (and not those who drink 
straight from the river) on campaign with him against the Midia- 
nites. In the Qur’an (2:249) this same story is told, but here Saul 
(Talut) appears in the place of Gideon. 


22 Devens, V. M. A Concordance to Psalms in the Ethiopic Version , 105. 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2001. 

23 On the relationship between the Biblical and Quranic characters of 
Haman see Silverstein, A. “Hainan’s transition from the Jahiliyya to Is¬ 
lam.” JSAI 34 (2008): 285-308; Reynolds, G. S. The Quran audits Biblical 
Subtext, 97-106. London: Roudedge, 2010. 

24 On this oft-debated topic see Mourad, S. M. “Mary in the Qur’an: 
A Reexamination of Her Presentation.” In Reynolds, The Quran in Its His¬ 
torical Context, 163—74. 
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In an earlier publication I have argued that it would be wrong 
to describe these contradictions as errors of the Qur an, or to think 
of them (as Orientalists were once wont to do) as Muhammad’s 
confused recounting of Biblical narratives. 25 In analyzing these 
matters it is important above all to remember that the Qur an is 
invested in paranesis. The Qur an is a profoundly homiletic book, a 
book fundamentally unconcerned with a precise recounting of his¬ 
torical narratives. In referring to Biblical accounts, its only concern 
is the impact that these references will have on its audience, whom 
the Qur an seeks passionately to convert to the fear of God. In 
other words, the Qur an does not quote Biblical traditions, it em¬ 
ploys Biblical topoi. To this effect Wansbrough writes on the open¬ 
ing page of Quranic Studies-. 


Both formally and conceptually, Muslim scripture drew upon a 
traditional stock of monotheistic imagery, which may be de¬ 
scribed as schemata of revelation. Analysis of the Quranic ap¬ 
plication of these shows that they have been adapted to the es¬ 
sentially paraenetic character of that document, and that, for 
example, originally narrative material was reduced almost in¬ 
variably to a series of discrete and parabolic utterances. 26 

Cases such as the ma ida passage show that the Qur an’s rela¬ 
tionship with Biblical material is creative. In this case, or in the case 
of Haman in Egypt, the Qur an creates a new tradition by integrat¬ 
ing Biblical themes, protagonists, and settings in a way that intro¬ 
duces its religious message. 

Nevertheless, we might expect to find a certain logic in the 
way that the Qur an does so. In order to understand the logic be¬ 
hind the maida passage, it should first be noted that the Quran 
presents Jesus—like Moses—as a prophet for the Israelites, not a 


25 Reynolds, The Qur an and Its Biblical Context, 239. 

26 Wansbrough, J. Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Inter¬ 
pretation, 1. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977 (reprint: Amherst, NY: 
Prometheus, 2004). Note also Wansbrough’s later (p. 19) reflection, “The 
so-called narrative sections of the Qur’an are of essentially symbolic char¬ 
acter adduced to illustrate the eschatological value of the theodicy.” 
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prophet for the entire world. 27 In one passage the Qur an explicitly 
describes Jesus (Q 3:49) as a messenger to the Israelites; elsewhere 
the Qur an has Jesus himself declare, “O Israelites, I am the mes¬ 
senger of God to you!” (Q 61:6). Earlier in al-Maida, moreover, 
Jesus addresses the Israelites to demand that they worship God 
alone (Q 5.72). The maida passage—seen as a development on the 
topos of the wanderings of the Israelites—would thus reflect the 
special connection in the Quran between Jesus and the Israelites. 

Yet the particular idea of creating a tradition based on the 
wanderings of the Israelites, but with Jesus in the place of Moses, 
was presumably inspired by the tradition found in John 6:29-32. 28 
In this passage the crowd that had been fed by Jesus when he mul¬ 
tiplied the fish and loaves has followed him to the other side of the 
lake. After recounting how they asked Jesus how one might do 
God’s work, John relates: 

Jesus gave them this answer, ‘This is carrying out God’s work: 
you must believe in the one he has sent.’ * So they said, ‘What 
sign will you yourself do, the sight of which will make us be¬ 
lieve in you? What work will you do? * Our fathers ate manna 
in the desert; as scripture says: He gave them bread from 


27 I am obliged to Prof. Gerald Hawting for drawing my attention to 
this point. 

28 In his description of the met.ida passage Michael Cuypers similarly 
focuses on this passage. He notes that the passage on Peter’s vision in 
Acts 10 is similar to the Qur’an only as regards “l’image tres materielle de 
la descente du ciel d’un nourriture” (Cuypers, he festin , 340); however, 
whereas the companions of Jesus in the Qur’an demand that a table be 
brought down to him, in Acts 10 the “great sheet” is brought down to 
Peter against his will, and is filled with impure animals which he does not 
want to eat. Similarly the Gospel account of the multiplication of fish and 
loaves, Cuypers notes, is not prompted by a request of the companions. 
On the other hand the “Bread of Life” discourse is, like the ma ida pas¬ 
sage, introduced by a request of the crowd (John 6:30). Moreover, in the 
“Bread of Life” discourse, as in the ma ida passage, food is promised—the 
Eucharistic feast—but not yet given (see John 6:48—57). Cuypers com¬ 
ments: “Les deux discours restent done egalement inacheves, ouverts a un 
accomplissement qui est a realiser par l’auditeur-lecteur croyant” (p. 340). 
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heaven to eat. * Jesus answered them: In all truth I tell you, it 
was not Moses who gave you the bread from heaven, it is my 
Father who gives you the bread from heaven, the true bread. 

Here John has the companions of Jesus ask for a sign by re¬ 
calling the bread that had been sent down from heaven to the 
companions of Moses. Jesus responds by describing himself as the 
bread of life, sent down from heaven, a reference to the Eucharistic 
feast: 


I am the bread of life. * Your fathers ate manna in the desert 
and they are dead; * but this is the bread which comes down 
from heaven, so that a person may eat it and not die. * I am 
the living bread which has come down from heaven. Anyone 
who eats this bread will live for ever; and the bread that I shall 
give is my flesh, for the life of the world (John 6:48—51). 

In the verse (5:111) that introduces the maida passage the di¬ 
vine voice of the Qur an declares: “When I revealed to the com¬ 
panions, ‘Believe in me and my messenger,’ they said, ‘We believe. 
Bear witness that we have submitted’.” This verse appears now to 
reflect the introduction (John 6:29) to the “Bread of Life” dis¬ 
course cited above, where Jesus tells the crowd to “believe in the 
one He has sent (Greek: ov d7t£CTT£iA£V ekeIvoc;; Syriac: d-hu shad- 
dar). Now the Quran shows no interest in the reference to the 
Eucharist in John 6. Instead, it is focused on the comparison be¬ 
tween the companions of Jesus and Moses therein. Indeed it devel¬ 
ops this comparison by having the companions of Jesus themselves 
ask for food from heaven. 29 

Their demand for food is also a demand for a sign that would 
verify the claims of Jesus: “We wish to eat from it, that our hearts 
might he set at ease, that we may know that you have told the truth, and that 
we may be witnesses to it” (Q 5:113). In the Gospels the demand 
for a sign is a trope for the hardened heart of unbelievers. When 


29 Cuypers also emphasizes the Qur’an’s creative use of Biblical 
traditions: “La pericope puise en outre dans les sources scripturaires de 
Jean, que ce soit le livre de l’Exode ou le psaume 78, mais elle le fait de 
maniere originale.” Cuypers, Lefestin, 345. 
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the scribes and Pharisees demand a sign of Jesus, he responds omi¬ 
nously: “It is an evil and unfaithful generation that asks for a sign! 
The only sign it will be given is the sign of the prophet Jonah” 
(Matthew 12:39; cf. Luke 11:29). 30 The Prophet of the Quran is 
also challenged to give a sign, and similarly he refuses: “They say, 
‘If only signs were sent down to him from his Lord.’ Say, ‘The 
signs are only with God, and I am but a clear warner’” 
(Q 29:50). In this light the threat that God adds at the end of the 
ma ida passage—which might seem curious at first—is understand¬ 
able. The companions of Jesus—unlike the people who challenged 
the Prophet of the Qur an—have had a sign sent down to them. 
If they dare, despite this sign, to disbelieve, then God will accord¬ 
ingly torment them as He has “never tormented anyone before” 
(v. 115) .31 

Now it seems to me that in the ma ida passage the Qur’an is 
not concerned with the crowds who followed Jesus but refused to 
confess that he was the Messiah. Instead it is concerned with Chris¬ 
tians, the followers of Jesus who betrayed his teaching and insulted 
God by deifying him (and his mother). The Qur’an introduces its 
threat by declaring, man yakfur badu, “as for those who disbelieve 
henceforth...” (v. 115), that is, after confessing that Jesus is a mes- 


30 Matthew has Jesus first explain this sign by comparing Jonah’s time 
in the fish to his time under the earth. Jesus then continues, “On Judge¬ 
ment Day the men of Nineveh will appear against this generation and they 
will be its condemnation, because when Jonah preached they repented; 
and look, there is something greater than Jonah here” (Matthew 12:41). 
This latter explanation—that the sign of Jonah refers to the infidelity of 
the Israelites and the faith of the gentiles—may be the more ancient tradi¬ 
tion, as it is the only explanation that Jesus gives in Luke (11:30). On the 
opponents of Jesus demanding a sign cf. Matthew 16:1—4; Mark 8:11—12; 
Luke 11:16; John 2:18. 

31 Cuypers suggests that the threat in v. 115 could reflect the conclu¬ 
sion of the “Bread of Life” discourse in John 6, where Jesus alludes to the 
betrayal of Judas: “Jesus replied to them, ‘Did I not choose the Twelve of 
you? Yet one of you is a devil.’ * He meant Judas son of Simon Iscariot, 
since this was the man, one of the Twelve, who was to betray him” (John 
6:70-71). See Cuypers, Le festin, 341. 
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senger (v. Ill) and seeing a sign from him (the maida sent down 
from heaven). And according to the Quran the Christians have 
indeed disbelieved: la qad kafaru alladhina qalii inna allaha huwa al- 
masihu, “those who say, ‘God is Christ’ have disbelieved” (Q 5:17, 
72); la qad kafaru alladhina qalu inna allaha thalithu thalathatin , “those 
who say, ‘God is the third of three’ have disbelieved” (Q 5:73). 

For this reason the Qur an has Jesus, in the dialogue that fol¬ 
lows the ma ida passage, declare himself innocent from the errors of 
Christians (Q 5:116-7) and proclaim to God: “They are Your ser¬ 
vants, and You have the right to torment them. So too You have 
the right to forgive them. You are the Powerful, the Wise” (v. 118). 
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The elders said: “Prayer is the monk’s mirror.” 1 


John Wansbrough was bom and educated in North America then 
spent the greater part of his working career in Britain, whereas the 
present writer, born and educated in Britain, has spent the rest of 
his life in North America. The focus of his research here (the 
“Byzantine” Empire) has been a little (but not far) removed from 
the other’s over there; in fact, where it dealt with the Desert Fa¬ 
thers, it may well have discovered a link with that fascinating ele¬ 
ment of Islam called Suffism. Wansbrough must have encountered 
the Desert Fathers at some point in his studies and no doubt he 
asked himself the inevitable question about those thousands of 
men (and some women) who retreated into the fastnesses of the 
Egyptian deserts in the fourth-seventh centuries of the Christian 
era: what did they do there? 

“Pray without ceasing” [adialeiptos, “uninterruptedly”] says 
Paul to the people of Thessaly 2 and the Desert Fathers took this 
injunction seriously to heart from the very beginning. Antony the 
Great (says Athanasius) “prayed continuously, for he learnt that 


1 Nau 96 / 21.12. 

2 1 Thess. 5.17; for a good story of how Macarius the Great “tricked” 
a brother into frequent prayer see Nau 66 / 18.14. 
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one should pray alone without ceasing ’—the same word Paul uses. 3 
Both the words of Paul and (even more so) the sentiment echo 
throughout the eremitic tradition, e.g. : “If you love the salvation of 
your soul, pray all the time, as it is written, with fear and trembling; 
with a vigilant heart, in full knowledge that you have wicked ene¬ 
mies seeking their opportunity to take you captive.” 4 If there were 
no more evidence than the number of times uninterrupted prayer is 
mentioned in the Apophthegmata Patrum there would be no doubt 
that this was one of the first things required of the monk. “Three 
things are of capital importance [for the monk]” says Poemen: 
“that he fear the Lord, that he do good to his neighbour and that 
he ‘pray without ceasing.’” 5 

The theory, then, is clear; how did it work out in practice? On 
the one hand there were those like the elder who “... if he found 
that he was reciting verses of the psalms or praying, it was well, but 
if he found he was thinking of any other matter whatsoever, he 
would upbraid himself saying: ‘Get back from there! Heart and 
soul, to your task!’” 6 On the other hand there is this caution: “If it 
is only when a monk stands in prayer that he prays, such a man 
does not pray at all.” 7 The blessed Epiphanius, bishop of Cyprus 
[oh. 403], when the abba of the monastery he maintained in Pales¬ 
tine reported: “Thanks to your prayers, we are prompt in observing 
the rule, for we devoudy celebrate the service at the third, the sixth 
and the ninth hour and at the lighting of the lamps,” complained 


3 VA 3.7: “alone” [/ kat’ idiari\ may be a reference to Mtt. 6.6: “When 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet [tameion] and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret and thy Father which seeth 
thee in secret shall reward thee openly.” 

4 Patericon aethiopice 386, cited in Regnault, Lucien. Les sentences de pens 
du desert, nouveau ncueil, 336. Solesmes, 2 1977. 

5 Poemen 160 / 11.61; §f“Man needs to fear the judgment of God, to 
hate sin and love virtue, and to intercede continuously with God”, Nau 
123 / 21.42; “Hard labour, humility and ceaseless prayer [allow one to] 
acquire Jesus” (this is an extremely rare expression in the Apophthegmata) 
11.129. See also Nau 323 / 15.103. 

6 Anon 6., To Gerontikon tou Sina , 70. Thessalonika, 2000. 

7 Nau 104 / 21.23. 
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that they must then be refraining from prayer at the other hours of 
the day. The true monk must have prayer and psalm-singing in his 
heart ‘without ceasing’ 8 but it is clear that not all monks were of 
that calibre from a rather sad story of an elder with the gift of sec¬ 
ond sight who, sitting at table in a certain monastery, seemed to see 
some of the brethren eating honey, some bread and some excre¬ 
ment. 


A voice from above came to him saying: “Those who are eat¬ 
ing honey are they who sit at table with fear and trembling and 
with spiritual joy. These ‘pray without ceasing’ and their prayer 
comes up before God like incense; that is why they are eating 
honey. Those who are eating bread are they who [only] give 
thanks on partaking of the gifts of God, while they who are 
eating excrement are they who mutter and complain, saying: 
‘This is good, that is rotten.’” 9 


These examples clearly illustrate one of the major difficulties 
in talking about early monasticism. The community to which 
Epiphanius signalled his displeasure was obviously a fairly well de¬ 
veloped institution with some organisation and an established rule 
in which the offering of tierce, sext, none and vespers was an ac¬ 
cepted practice. On the other hand, the monk who only prays 
when he stands to do so could be living in a hermitage, where a 
single person worked and prayed in almost complete isolation from 
his fellow men. The fourth and fifth centuries offer plentiful evi¬ 
dence of both those patterns of monachism, but also of many 
variations between them, to say nothing of more complex organisa¬ 
tions in the case of the Pachomian monasteries of Upper Egypt. 
But the requirement that the monk “pray without ceasing” is 
common to them all; it is merely a question of how this was prac¬ 
ticed in differing situations. 


8 Epiphanius 3 / 12.6 tf “Flee vain glory and pray without ceasing. 
Sing psalms before and after sleeping and learn by heart the precepts of 
the Scriptures. And call to mind the deeds of the saints ... ” VA 55.3. An¬ 
tony prays psalms himself: VA 9.3, 25.1, 39.6. 

9 Nau 85 / 18.42. 
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The earliest monks may have “prayed without ceasing” to the 
extent that they made no distinction between hours of prayer and 
other times. Abba Isidore, a first-generation monk at Scete, said 
that when he was young there were no limits to the synaxis, “Night 
and day were synaxis for me.” 10 Synaxis is the usual word for a reli¬ 
gious service (roughly equivalent to the French word culte ) but it 
has two different aspects, public and private. Its literal meaning is 
“assembly” and in this sense it denotes a service for a con-gregation, 
usually at the weekend or on a major feast day and nearly always 
terminating with the Eucharist, then usually known as “the offer¬ 
ing,” \anaphora, prosphora ]). The participants could be secular per¬ 
sons, 11 monastics or both. Where monks were living in groups of 
cells and hermitages (and this became increasingly the normal pat¬ 
tern) they would congregate on Saturday to celebrate the evening 
and dawn synaxes together (possibly bridged by an all-night vigil) 
followed by the celebration of the Sunday Eucharist with general 
communion. 12 There would then be a common meal ( agapep 3 be¬ 
fore the monks returned to their individual dwellings with provi¬ 
sions for the week to come. 

Any monk who refrained from attending the weekend assem¬ 
bly was somewhat suspect, maybe of heresy or pride. There was 
such a monk who was given a vision in which he saw a pillar of fire 
with a spark flying around it, sometimes fading out. “The pillar” he 
was told “is the prayer of the brethren assembled together; the 


10 Isidore 4. 

11 e.g. Nau 31 

12 See Regnault, Lucien. La Vie quotidienne des Peres du Desert. Paris, 
1990, ch. XIII, “Le week-end communautaire.” Monks were urged to 
spend an hour preparing themselves for the synaxis , Poemen 32 / 11.58. 
Sometimes the word synaxis appears to have the more general sense of 
their coming together: Poimen 11, Arsenius 16, Theodore of Pherme 29. 
It was not uncommon to observe both Saturday and Sunday as holy days 
in Egypt and the east: Butler, The Lausiac History, 2.198—99, note 36 

13 Dried bread and a cup of wine were given at one monastery: Isaac 
of Thebes 2. The meal (at The Cells a “poduck”) may have been taken in 
church and, on rare occasions, to have been held other than in connection 
with the synaxis HME 20.11. 
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spark is the prayer of members of the monastery who absent them¬ 
selves from the common prayer. Do you, if you wish to be saved, 
offer the prescribed prayers together with your brothers. If you will 
and can do that, then you can pray in private.” 14 This may well indi¬ 
cate a growing importance of communal worship in the monastic 
tradition. Further evidence is an indication that a special garment 
was reserved for those participating in the synaxis-. the leviton, mean¬ 
ing the dress of the Levites, i.e. those set apart as ministers of the 
sanctuary in the Old Testament. 15 Thus arrayed, the participants 
looked like angels at the assembly. 

Flowever, it is not the weekend synaxis, but the private acts of 
worship of single monks or “where two or three are gathered to¬ 
gether” [Mtt 18.20] that is most frequendy mentioned in the 
Apophthegmata. In this context it should first be observed that the 
monk was required to work as well as to pray. It is a point of cardi¬ 
nal importance that the monk is to earn his own keep, to “eat the 
labour of his hands” 16 also to produce something extra to be used 
for the entertainment of visitors and the relief of the poor. For, as 
Poemen says, this is a duty incumbent on the monk: “These three 
things are of capital importance: that you fear the Lord; that you 
pray to God without ceasing and that you do good to your 
neighbour. 17 “The work of your hands and offering the act of wor¬ 
ship will save you,” says an anonymous father. 18 

How then were the conflicting claims of work and continuous 
prayer to be reconciled? In some ways this was less of a problem 
for men living alone or in very small groups than it was for those in 
community for, while the latter engaged perforce in what today we 


14 Budge 1.135. 

15 Cronius 5. Festugiere translates leviton (also called kolobiori) “tunique 
sans manches,” HME 8.6, 10.9. cfHL 32.5: “When [monks] set out for 
communion on Saturday and Sunday, let them loosen their girdles, set 
aside their sheepskins and go in [wearing] only a koukoulion [which was to 
be] a mande like children wear marked in purple with the sign of the 

16 Psalm 127 / 128.2; HL 20.3, 45.3, 47.2 &c. 

17 Poimen 160 / 1.1.61. 

18 Patericon Aethiopice 329. 
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would call industrial production of various goods (agricultural and 
otherwise) the “loner” could (and did) embrace work which neither 
required him to be with other people nor made intellectual de¬ 
mands upon him. The most common practice was to take the raw 
material to be found in the desert (rushes and reeds from the 
marshes, leaves from the palm trees.) 19 These were then either 
braided into rope which could subsequently be coiled and stitched 
to form baskets or woven in such a way as to create the primitive 
futon which served all the poorer people (and those monks who 
did not sleep on the bare ground) as both sofa and bed. These 
products were then sold to a passing trader or exchanged for the 
necessities of life at the weekend assembly; this was how many of 
the monks living “in the desert” earned their living. 20 

This is certainly the way Antony the Great [ca 250-356] 
worked and also Macarius the Egyptian / the Great [ca 300 — 
ca 390] for there is an anecdote which tells of the two of them 
spending the night together in spiritual discourse, all the time braid¬ 
ing rope. 21 Another anecdote (this is the first item in the Alphabeti- 
cori) gives us a glimpse of Antony at work: 

Once when the holy Abba Antony was residing in the desert 
he was overcome by accidie and a cloud of black thoughts. He 
said to God: “Lord, I want to be saved 22 but my thoughts will not 

19 “From dawn to the ninth hour I pray by the hour, spinning flax 
[‘I spin and recite psalms’ says one ms]. The rest of the hours I call to 
mind the blessed patriarchs, prophets, aposdes and martyrs” says Alexan¬ 
dra, HL 5.3 (cfVA 55.3, cited above). 

20 Regnault, ha Vie quotidienne, 112—15. Macarius iEgypt 33, PG 
65:273—278 makes this clear. Theodoret of Cyr says of the monks of Syria: 
“Ever increasing their labours with labour, they undertook manual tasks: 
now fashioning what we call baskets and fans, now cultivating small 
patches of earth in the valleys in which they sowed and reaped what suf¬ 
ficed them for food,” Histoire Philotbee 10.2 (SC, 234, 257. Paris, 1977, 
1979, p. 440). 

21 Macarius the Great 4 / 7.14. 

22 See Wordey, J. “What the Desert Fathers meant by ‘being saved,’” 
Zeitschrift fur Antikes Christentum 12 (2008): 322-43, in which it is argued 
that they were referring, not to their eternal salvation, but to rescue from 
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leave me alone. What am I to do in my affliction? How can I 
be saved?” Going outside [his cell] a little way Antony saw 
somebody similar to himself sitting working, then standing up 
to pray, sitting down again to work at rope-making, then stand¬ 
ing to pray once more. It was an angel of the Lord sent to cor¬ 
rect Antony and to encourage him. He heard the angel saying: 
“Act like this and you shall be saved.” He was greatly cheered 
and encouraged on hearing this and, by doing [as he was told,] 
he was saved [from accidie ,] 23 


The angel seems to be telling Antony to take frequent “prayer 
breaks” from the monotony of rope-making, but that is not the 
only way his words could be understood. There was a father living 
at Enaton, meaning the ninth mile-post to the west of Alexandria 
(where there was quite a significant monastic community.) 24 One 
day he was visited by some Messalians (also known as Euchites), a 
mendicant, pietistic sect who “prayed without ceasing” to the ex¬ 
clusion of work. 25 After teasing them about how they prayed while 
sleeping, eating &c., he says: 


Look, I am going to show you how I “pray without ceasing” 
while working with my hands. After steeping some reeds \i.e. to 
soften them for working] I sit down with God and, while 
braiding them into rope, I say: ‘Have mercy upon me O God 
after thy great goodness; according to the multitude of thy 
mercies do away mine offences.’” 26 And he said to them: “Is 
that not praying?” “Yes” they said, and the elder continued: 
“When I pass the whole day working and praying, I earn more 
or less sixteen pence; I put two pennies by the door and eat 
with the rest. He who takes the two pence pray for me while 


those “wicked enemies seeking their opportunity to take you captive” 
(above, 1 st paragraph) hence from the wreck of their monastic career. 

23 Antony 1 / 7.1. 

24 Chitty, D. J. The Desert a City, 74, 92, 159 &c. Oxford, 1966. 

25 ODCC p. 906; see Guilaumont, A. DS 10 (1980): 1074-83. 

26 Psalm 50.1 and see Wortley, J. “How the Desert Fathers ‘medi¬ 
tated’.” GRBS 46 (2006): 315-28. 
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I am eating and sleeping and in this way, by the grace of God, 

he fulfils for me the command to ‘pray without ceasing.’” 27 

His mode of prayer when waking would have won the entire 
approval of Macarius the Great for he says there is no need of 
“vain repetitions” 28 when one prays. “One should frequently stretch 
out one’s hands and say: ‘Lord, have mercy on me the way you 
want to and the way you know how,’ and if the [devil’s] assault 
continues: ‘Help me Lord!’ For He knows what is right for us and 
he will be merciful.” 29 

It may be possible here to see the emergence of two compli¬ 
mentary practices: of having a prayer for ever in one’s mouth (or 
mind) no matter what the task in hand, and of stopping work at 
certain moments of the day to make a deliberate act of worship. 
(“Stop work prompdy to perform your synaxis" says Arsenius.) 30 
How many times one was to do this we cannot say; indeed, John 
Cassian \ob 435] comments on the astonishing variety of prayer- 
practices he observed in Egypt. 31 As abba Isidore said (above): 
“Night and day were synaxis for me.” We do however notice the 
emergence of a pattern: of an act of worship in the evening and 
another one in the very early morning, although one troubled 
brother was advised to “offer one prayer at dawn, one in the eve¬ 
ning and one during the night.” 32 In a somewhat enigmatic saying 
Poemen warns the brethren: “Be not negligent of the times for 
synaxeis [plural of synaxis] nor of [the times for] secret prayers,” 33 
meaning (presumably) that those must not replace these. Isaiah of 
Scete says one should spend half the night on the synaxis and the 
other half of it sleeping: “Spend two hours before going to bed 
praying and psalm-singing then lay yourself down to rest. When the 


27 Lucius 1 / 12.10. 

28 battologia —he is quoting Mt. 6.7. 

29 Macarius the Egyptian 19 / 12.21 

30 “... and drink your water [i.e. break you fast] or your body will soon 
fall sick,” Arsenius 24. 

31 Cassian, Institutes 2.2—3 

32 Paphnutius 5. 

33 Poimen 168 / 10.93. 
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Lord awakens you, celebrate your [dawn] synaxis zealously.” 34 “And 
if you happen to sleep in until dawn” says an unnamed father, “get 
up, shut the windows and doors and perform your synaxis .” 35 There 
should be a self-examination both in the evening and at dawn 36 and 
on rising from sleep one should say: “Body, work to feed yourself; 
soul, be vigilant in order to inherit the Kingdom of Heaven.” 37 

“Your litde synaxis is the most frequent term for the monk’s 
(or monks’) private act of worship, presumably to distinguish it 
from the “great” synaxis of the Eucharist when an entire commu¬ 
nity gathered at the weekend for the liturgy. 38 It is also sometimes 
called “litde rule” [kanon] and, at least once, “litde liturgy” and “my 
litde psalms.” 39 The most frequent verb associated with any of 
those words is ballri, meaning to cast or throw, 40 indicating that 
there were frequent prostrations, for one normally stood to pray. 41 


34 Asceticon 4.45—46; the night synaxis could last until dawn: Nau 229 / 
10.150. c.f. “They said of someone who lived at The Cells that he had this 
rule: Four hours of the night he slept, four hours he stood eis ten synaxtn 
and four hours he worked. In the day he worked again until the sixth 
hour; he read [sic] from the sixth to the ninth while cutting palm leaves 
then from the ninth hour he busied himself with food. He thought of his 
cell as parergion [a subsidiary task, meaning the housekeeping?] Thus he 
passed the day,” 20.14 (only.) 

35 Nau 230/ 10.152 

36 Nau 264/ 11.91 

37 Nau 269 / 11.99 

38 However, the only time I have ever encountered the term “great sy¬ 
naxis” [ megale synaxis] is once when one recited (or sang) twelve psalms at 
the night-office: Nau 229 / 10.150. 

39 kanon: 15.118, 12.6, 18.48, Nau 523, &c; leitourgia: Nau 582 / 15.118; 
tons mikrouspsalmous Nan 195 / 7.34. 

40 Antony is said to have “cast a psalm he knew,” VA 22.6. 

41 Abba Apollo lived in a little cave; “His task was to offer prayer to 
God all day long; he bent his knees one hundred times by night and the 
same number of times each day,” HME 8.5. However, as there are excep¬ 
tional cases in which one knelt to pray (eg. HL 4.3), there are others where 
one stood without bending the knee, eg. HL 31.3 (Piamoun) and 18.5 
(Macarius of Alexandria). 
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“When you are standing in your cell to offer your sjnaxis [... ] hold 
yourself upright in the fear of God. Do not lean against the wall 
and do not relieve your feet by putting your weight on the one to 
rest the other like silly men ...” stipulates Isaiah of Scete. 42 There is 
a story of a monk who had fallen sick and was too weak to “cast” 
his sjnaxis, because he was prostrate, therefore he could not per¬ 
form the prostrations required. The point of the story is that he 
forced himself to stand and, when the sjnaxis was over, the sickness 
had left him. The sjnaxis can also relieve one of evil thoughts [logis- 
moi\ the narrator adds, 43 as the following incident indicates: 


A brother who was moved to anger against somebody stood in 
prayer, asking for the gift of long-suffering towards the brother 
and that he might survive the temptation [to be angry] un¬ 
harmed. Straight away he saw smoke coming out of his mouth 
and, when that happened, his anger abated. 44 


It should be noted that in the Apophthegmata the regular prayer 
of monks is already referred to sometimes by the term which 
Benedict would use: the “work of God” [opus Dei]: 


A brother put this question to an elder: “Why is it that when I 
perform my little sjnaxis I do it negligently?” The elder replied: 

“This is how one’s love for God shows itself: it is when you 
perform the work of God [to ergon tou Theou / opus Dei] with en¬ 
thusiasm, compunction and undistracted thoughts.” 45 

Another elder said: “The bee makes honey wherever it goes; 
likewise the monk accomplishes the work of God [to ergon tou Theou] 
wherever he goes.” 46 Yet another father said: 


42 Isaiah of Scete, Asceticon 3.58. 

43 Theodora 3; Antony was reduced to psalm-singing lying down on 
one occasion, VA 39.6. 

44 Nau 372 / 4.65. 

45 Nau 395 / 10.186. to ergon tou Theou is found occasionally elsewhere 
to denote the entire monastic endeavour: Antony 3, John Colobos 29, 
Sisoes 37 and Nau 241 / 10.168. 

46 Nau 399 / 11.86. 
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There was a hard-working monk who kept a careful watch 
over himself, but then slipped a litde in his diligence. Ac¬ 
knowledging his negligence he said to himself: “My soul, how 
long are you going to be careless about your own salvation? 

Have you no fear of the judgments of God, nor of being taken 
by surprise in this carelessness and of being delivered into 
eternal punishment?” After speaking to himself like that he 
pulled himself together [to perform] the work of God [to ergon 
ton Theou], As he was offering his synaxis demons came crowd¬ 
ing about him, but he said to them: “How long are you going 
to trouble me? Are you not satisfied with my former short¬ 
comings?” The demons said to him: “While you were negligent 
we left you alone; but now you have once again risen up 
against us, we too have risen up against you.” When he heard 
this he opposed them in the fear of God with even greater de¬ 
termination and, by the grace of God, he made progress. 47 

Of what then did this “little synaxif consist? Apparently al¬ 
most completely of psalms. John Cassian says: “The Egyptian 
monks recited psalms continuously and spontaneously throughout 
the course of the whole day, in tandem with their work [... ] taking 
up the whole day in affairs that we [in Gaul] celebrate at fixed 
times.” 48 There is little doubt that many of the desert fathers had 
the Psalter by heart 49 and that psalms made up the greater part of 
their synaxis, also known as “the rule of psalm-singing.” 50 “It is also 
clear” (writes Dom Lucien Regnault) 

that the practice of praying morning and evening was in exis¬ 
tence for a long time throughout Christendom, but it was only 


47 Nau 401 / 11.121. 

48 Cassian, Institutes 3.2, SC 109, p. 92, but see Butler, Lausiac History , 
207—208, note 53. Cassian has quite a lot to say about the way they prayed 
in Egypt: Institutes 2.5—11 and 3.2, fully discussed by Robert Taft in The 
Titurgy of the Hours in Hast and West, ch. 4: “The Egyptian Monastic Office 
in the Fourth Century,” 57—73, noting all the main authorities. 

49 “We have learnt the Scriptures, we have recited the David [-ic psal¬ 
ter] by heart...” Nau 222 / 10.135. 

50 18.48, ho kanon tespsalmoidias. 
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in the fourth century that the practice of offering twelve psalms, 
twice a day, became more or less universal. Among the ancho¬ 
rites the morning synaxis was offered in the second part of the 
night, the evening service at the going down of the sun. When 
two or three monks were together at the time for the synaxis 
each one in turn would stand to sing a portion of the twelve 
psalms while the others sat, joining silendy in the prayer [which 
followed each psalm]. 

It should be added that, although twelve was the number of 
psalms believed to have been stipulated by an angel, it is not at all 
clear which psalms were to be used. Were they specific psalms, cho¬ 
sen at random or read in sequence? The most that can be said with 
any certainty is that Psalm 62 (Deus meus es tih) was invariably used at 
the dawn office, Psalm 140 (Domine clamavi ad te) at Vespers. 51 

There were however occasions, exceptional no doubt, when 
the service was considerably longer: 

Another elder visited one of the elders; he cooked a few lentils 
and said to the visitor: “Let us offer the little synaxis.” He re¬ 
cited the entire Psalter then the other one repeated from 
memory the two greater prophets [presumably Isaiah (66 chap¬ 
ters) and Jeremiah (52 chapters).] The visiting elder departed 
when dawn broke; they forgot about the food. 52 


51 Regnault, Vie quotidienne, 120. See Macarius 33 / 20.3 (The younger 
[brother] sang five psalms, five verses at a time with an Allelujah”) and 
Nau 229 / 10.150, “When evening came they “cast” the twelve psalms, 
likewise during the night.” An angel instructed Pachomius that his organ¬ 
ised monks at Tabenessi were “to offer twelve prayers every day, twelve in 
the evening, twelve in the night-vigil and three when the common meal 
was about to be taken, and that a psalm be sung before each prayer” HL 
32.6. Antony once prayed the same psalm and its prayer twelve times to 
test a brother: 1V4 22.6. 

52 Nau 150 / 4.70. A father at Kellia had fourteen books of the Bible 
by heart, Nau 227 / 10.149. Palladius tells of a monks who (as they trav¬ 
elled) recited fifteen psalms, then the great psalm (118/119), then the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Isaiah, a part of Jeremiah, Luke’s Gospel and 
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Abba Serapion, visiting a prostitute, “began the synaxis and, 
beginning the Psalter, he offered a prayer [ ... ] for her at each 
psalm, that she might repent and be saved. The woman fell down 
when he had finished the psalms. The elder began the Apostle and 
read a great deal of it and thus he completed the synaxis .” 53 

This may be a little excessive; we hear of twelve psalms often 
enough to conclude that this was the “norm” at both synaxeis. SA 
Sometimes when two or more were offering the synaxis a mistake 
would be noticed. A brother said: 

One day when we were offering the synaxis I was distracted 
and made a mistake in one word of the psalms. After the sy¬ 
naxis the elder said to me: “When I am at worship, I imagine 
that there is a fire burning beneath me and I am on fire; thus 
my thoughts cannot wander to left or to right. Where were 
your thoughts when we were offering our worship, that you 
forgot a word of the psalm? Do you not realize that you are in 
the presence of God and that it is to him that you are speaking 
when you are at worship?’ 55 

Prayer and psalms were very closely linked in the thinking of 
the Desert Fathers. “If God were to hold against us our lack of 
attention in prayers and psalm-singing we could not be saved” said 
one of them. 56 Occasionally the psalms appear to be the prayers; 
“Why did the elder oblige me to say no prayers?’ a bother asked 
himself, so he stood up and sang [.«?] several psalms.” 57 It appears 
that the psalms were in fact normally sung, rather than recited or 


Proverbs; but then there was Serapion Sindonios who had the entire Bible 
by heart: Lausiac History 26.3, 37.1. 

53 Serapion 1 / 17.34. 

54 Nau 229 / 10.150, rfRomanus 1 / 10.110 (bis), Macarius Egypt. 33 / 
20.3 line 64 but: “he stood up and sang several psalms,” Heraclides 1 / 
14.30 and “I will recite a few psalms” Nau 195 / 7.34. 

55 Nau 146 / 20.11. A brother reciting the kanon omitted a verse from 
a psalm, Nau 523 / PE 2.32.23. 

56 Theodore of Enaton 3 / 11.35. 

57 Heraclius 1 / 14.30; might one suspect that, for the earliest monks, 
the psalter sufficed, to which prayers were added in a later generation. 
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repeated mentally. The word commonly used, psalmoidia, means 
exactly “psalm-singing” and occasionally (as above) it is indicated 
explicitly that this is no mere convention, e.g. “The younger brother 
sang \psalh] five psalms”. 58 “When we fall sick, let us not be sor¬ 
rowful because [... ] we are unable to stand or to sing aloud [ psallein 
metaphdnes\ ” counsels Amma Syncletica. 59 

There is a third element of the monks’ prayer which must be 
taken into consideration: what the translators often call “meditating 
on the Scriptures,” but this is misleading; “enunciating Biblical 
texts which have been memorised” is nearer the mark. 60 John the 
Dwarf would give himself to prayer, meditation [melete] and psalm¬ 
ody after an absence from his cell “until his mind was restored to 
its former state,” 61 — melete is frequently cited in this way as an es¬ 
sential element of the monastic life. Manual work, eating once a 
day, keeping silence and melete is Poemen’s program of the “visible” 
aspects of life in the cell; manual labour, melete and prayer is the 
prescription of Isaiah of Scete. 62 A brother in trouble says: “I do a 
little fasting, praying, melete and hesychia, purifying my thoughts so 
far as I can” while an unnamed father says the monk’s life consists 
of manual labour, obedience, melete, not judging another and never 
grumbling. 63 “Do not be anxious about anything. Keep silent, be 
careful for nothing, give yourself to your melete, sleeping and waking 
in the fear of God and you will not fear the attacks of the godless” 
a young monk is advised. 64 Another anonymous says that if a monk 
succumbs to temptation and repents, he has several aids at his dis- 


58 Macarius Egypt. 33 / 20.3 line 65. 

59 Syncletica 8 / 7.24. The demons, wishing to be taken for Christians, 
pretend to “sing the psalms with a tune \psalkin met’dides\ and repeat pas¬ 
sages taken from the Scriptures,” VA 25.1 & 39.5. 

60 See Note 26 above. 

61 John Colobos 35 (not in Sys). 

62 Poemen 168 / 10.93; Isaiah, Asceticon 9.20; also: “Do not neglect 
your meditation and ceaseless prayer,” id 1.4. Occasionally the word ana- 
gnosis (reading) replaces melete, e.g. 2.35, 10.25 (Evagrius) and Silvanus 5 / 
10.99. 

63 Joseph of Panepho 7 / 12.9; Nau 225 / 1.32. 

64 Nau 274/ 11.105. 
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posal: melete, psalmody and manual labour, “which are the founda¬ 
tions” (presumably of the monastic life.) Yet another elder taught 
that “taking no thought” [Mt 6.25 &c.\, keeping silent and secret 
melete produce purity. 65 The fact that prayer is only once mentioned 
in the above lists rather suggests that prayer is an essential element 
of melete, and this is somewhat endorsed by the occasional mention 
of melete together with psalms or psalmody, eg a young monk 
“wishing to pray” stands up and repeats several psalms. 66 “Con¬ 
strain yourself to the melete of the psalms for this protects you from 
being captured by the enemy” says Isaiah of Scete. 67 

Melete and psalmody may have resembled each other in an¬ 
other important way, for melete may in fact have been singing. “Let 
there be a spiritual song [Ep. 5.19] in your mouth” says abba Hy- 
perechios, “and let melete assuage the force of the temptations you 
encounter. A good example of this is a heavy-laden traveller who 
dissipates the discomfort of his journey with a song.” 68 Psalmody 
certainly means psalm-hygz'yg, possibly a sort of cantilena, the way 
the suras of the Koran are “recited” to this day; it is very likely that 
it was in a similar way that the monk usually “recited” the passages 
of scripture he had by heart. 69 This would explain the reference just 
made to “secret melete” (that which could not be heard); also the 
practice of spacing out the cells so they were not within hearing 


65 Nau 168 / 5.22; Nau 127 / 5.29. It is reported of Marcellus of the 
Thebaid (as exceptional ?) that his lips did not move when he did melete: 
Nau 567 / 18.19. 

66 Heraclius 1 / 14.30. In VA (5.2, 55.4) the verb meletan means the 
constant repetition of a single apostolic saying ( rheton ). 

67 Isaiah 9 / 5.53; cf “Once I saw a brother doing melete in his cell when 
a demon came and stood outside the cell. As long as the brother contin¬ 
ued his melete he was unable to enter but once the brother desisted, in he 
went” Nau 366 / 18.38. 

68 Hyperechios / 7.27. 

69 Regnault, Vie cotidienne pp. 115—118. See however PE 2.11.5.3 (olim 
2.11.7) where Silvanus argues against singing even the psalms—see Ap¬ 
pendix A. 
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distance of each other 70 and the rule that when a monk had visitors, 
he was to “recite” in silence. 71 It has been correctly remarked that 
reading is never mentioned as a regular occupation of the monks in 
the apophthegmatri 72 and that this might well be because they had the 
words of Scripture always in their mouths; either detached phrases 
repeated over and over again, or whole passages which they knew 
by heart. This raises the question of how they learned the Scriptures. 
Some of them could read, that is clear, but then books were a lux¬ 
ury. Palladius tells of a monk he encountered at Ancyra who “had 
no time to devote himself to study and his almsgiving separated 
him from reading \anagn6smat6ri\ for, as soon as a brother gave him 
a book, he sold it, saying to whose who protested: ‘How could I 
convince my Teacher that I have learnt his trade if I did not sell 
that which is Himself to put that trade into practice?’” 73 It is quite 
possible that may of the early monks were illiterate, but this does 
not mean that they were unlearned. The case of Paphnoutios 
Kephalas may be exceptional: he had the “charisma” of knowing 
(presumably “by heart”) and of being skilled in the interpretation of 
both the Old and the New Testaments, me anagnous graphas, even 
though he could not read. 74 One concludes therefore that melete was 
both meditation and lectio divina for the earliest monks. 


70 HME 20.7 (referring to Kellia). “If you stop about the ninth hour 
[at Nitria, ca 394] you hear the psalm-singing coming from each monastic 
dwelling,” HL 7.2-5. cf. “In the mountains the monastic dwellings were 
like tents filled with divine choirs singing psalms, reading the Scriptures, 
fasting, praying ...” VA 44.2. 

71 Macarius the Great 33. It is noted of Macarius of Alexandria that 
“He stood in silence, prayer in his mouth, palm-leaves in his hands,” HL 
18.15. 

72 Regnault, La Vie cotidienne p.117. See Sisoes 17 / 8.21 on reading 
Scripture and Nau 195 / 7.34 for a brother who disobeyed by reading. 
Taft {art. tit) says that at first there were no Scripture readings at the sy- 
naxeis (other than the Eucharistic synaxis). 

73 HL 68.4. 

74 HL 47.3. Is it possible that Egyptian (meaning Coptic-speaking) 
monks had the scriptures by heart in their own language even before they 
had them in writing? See Nau 228 where one laments that the fathers prac- 
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In conclusion let it be said that enormous powers were attrib¬ 
uted to prayer by those monks. There are a few cases of the dead 
being resuscitated by prayer 75 and several claims that demons are 
expelled by prayer, 76 hence the saying: “Despise not the psalms for 
they chase the unclean spirits out of the soul and install the Holy 
Spirit there.” 77 In short, prayer in its various forms was thought to 
be the panacea for all ills. Abba John the Dwarf speaks the common 
mind of the Desert Fathers when he says: “I am like a man sitting 
beneath a great tree who sees beasts and reptiles advancing on him. 
Since he cannot withstand them, he tuns up into the tree and is saved. 
That is how I am; I remain in my cell and see evil thoughts coming 
upon me; when I am unable to resist them I take refuge in God by 
prayer and am saved from the enemy.” 78 

Appendix A: Saying and singing the Psalms 

A brother questioned Abba Silvanus: “What am I to do, abba? 
How am I to acquire compunction? I am severely afflicted by ac¬ 
cidie, by sleep and by lethargy. When I rise from sleeping I make 
very heavy weather of the psalm singing. I cannot shake of my lan¬ 
guor, nor can I recite a psalm without a tune.” The elder replied: 
“My child, in the first place, to recite the psalms with a tune smacks 
of pride, for it puts you in mind that you are singing while your 
brother is not. Secondly, it hardens your heart, insulating it against 
compunction. So if you want to acquire compunction, leave singing 
aside. When you are standing in prayer, let your mind study the 
meaning of the verse. Consider that you are standing in the pres¬ 
ence of the God who “searcheth the very heart and reins” [Ps 7.10, 


ticed the Scriptures, the subsequent generation learnt them by heart, the pre¬ 
sent generation copies them out. Also Nau 385: The first generation of 
monks learnt OT and NT, the second generation copied them out (while 
the third has neglected hospitality) 

75 Macarius the Great 7 / 19.12 and Milesios 1 / 19.13; see Wortley, J. 
“Death, Judgment, Heaven and Hell in Byzantine “Beneficial Tales’.” DOP 
55 (2001): 53-69, esp. 57-58. 

76 e.g. Longinus 4 / 19.8. 

77 11.33 (only). 

78 John Colobos 12 / 11.40. 
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7.11 LXX] [...] Think of the great fathers, how simple they were; 
they knew nothing of tunes and tropes, except for a few psalms, 
and they were brilliant luminaries in the world [...] They even raised 
the dead and performed mighty works, not with singing and 
troping and tunes, but in prayer, with a broken and contrite heart 
and with fasting. [...] As for singing, it has brought many down to 
the lowest most parts of the earth; not only people “in the world” 
but even priests have been feminised by singing and have been 
lured into porneia among other wicked desires. ...” 79 
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Introduction: a Lost Epistle on Friday 

The principal focus of this study is the sixth- and seventh-century 
Christian hagiographical documents concerning an outstanding 
veneration of Friday. Some of them, however, will lead us to stories 
about the conversion of Nagran to Christianity. 

In the 1970s, John Wansbrough opened a new era in the study 
of the origins of Islam by stating that Islam emerged from some un¬ 
known Jewish-Christian sectarian milieu. 1 At the same time, how¬ 
ever, it became clear that our lack of knowledge of the actual Jewish 
and Christian traditions of the sixth and seventh centuries prevented 
us from going further. But in the 1980s these studies received a new 
impetus. In particular, the special veneration of Friday in Islam was 
examined against its eventual Christian background. 

In 1959, Shelomo Dov Goitein published an influential article 
in which the Muslim veneration of Friday was explained as an ad¬ 
aptation of the Jewish custom of the Friday fair. 2 Goitein and, after 


1 See especially Wansbrough, J. The Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composi¬ 
tion of Islamic Salvation History. Oxford, 1978. 

2 Goitein, S. D. “The Origin and Nature of the Muslim Friday Wor¬ 
ship.” TheMuslim World 49 (1959): 183-95. 
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him, many others did not see any problem with the derivation of a 
liturgical institution (Friday veneration in Islam) from a secular cus¬ 
tom whose secular nature was in particular contrast in the context 
of Jewish veneration of Sabbath. Were it true, we would have here 
an example of the breaking of Baumstark’s Law of Organic Devel¬ 
opment (of the liturgy). 3 This, however, is not the case in this in¬ 
stance. Other hypotheses put forward to explain the Muslim ven¬ 
eration of Friday did indeed respect Baumstark’s law. 

Gernot Rotter put forward a hypothesis stating that the Friday 
veneration in Islam was a continuation of a pagan cult of Venus 
called, according to Rotter, kobar in Mecca. 4 The main problem of 
his hypothesis, however, is that the existence of the corresponding 
Meccan cult, also hypothetical, is extremely unlikely. The witness of 
John of Damascus concerning the Meccan cult, which is the main 
ground of Rotter’s hypothesis, must be placed in the context of the 
parallel witnesses of other Christian polemical sources, and thus 
interpreted as yet another representation of the accusation that 
Muslims worshipped some “Akbar” along with God. The pretext 
for this accusation was given by the azan “Allahu akbar” (“God [is] 
greater”), interpreted by Christians as “God and Akbar.” 5 


3 The Law of Organic (Progressive) Development presupposes that the 
new elements in the liturgy at first take their places alongside the more 
primitive elements of the liturgy (that is, not of a secular custom) but, over the 
course of time, cause the latter to be abbreviated and even to disappear 
completely; Baumstark, A. Comparative Liturgy. Tr. A. R. Mowbray, 23—24. 
London/Westminster, MD, 1958. Thus, a secular fair replacing a compli¬ 
cated liturgical custom (probably with paraliturgical additions such as a fair 
day) is not a violation of this law, but the creation of a liturgical custom on a 
secular tradition does represent such a violation. 

4 Rotter, G. “Der veneris dies im vorislamischen Mekka, eine neue Deu- 
tung des Namens ‘Europa’ und eine Erklarung fur kobar = Venus.” Der 
Islam 70 (1993): 112-32. 

5 Roggema, B. “Muslims as Crypto-Idolaters—A Theme in the Christ¬ 
ian Portrayal of Islam in the Near East” In Thomas, D., ed. Christians at the 
Heart of Islamic Rule: Church life and Scholarship in ‘Abbasid Iraq , 1—18, here 
6—11. The History of Christian-Muslim Relations, 1. Leiden/Boston, 2003. 
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Another approach derives Islamic Friday veneration from 
Christian liturgical traditions. Fleribert Busse in 1984 demonstrated 
that the earliest Islamic accounts of Friday veneration as the Yaum 
al-Gurrfa (“Day of Assembly”) go back to an eight-day ceremony of 
c Omar ibn al-Hattab’s entrance into Jerusalem (Busse states that 
the date of this event should be corrected to 635, instead of 637 or 
638, and that the leader of the Muslims was in fact not c Omar ibn 
al-Hattab but the general c Amr ibn al- c As). The culmination of the 
whole ceremony took place on Friday, when the head of the Mus¬ 
lims held a prayer service in the assembly on the spot of the 
Temple of Solomon, the future site of the great mosque. Busse 
argues that the event took place on the Christian Great Friday, 
2 April 635, and the whole ceremony was performed in connexion 
with the rites of the Christian Holy Week. According to Busse, 
these events predate the formation of the Qur’an, including its 
surah 32 Al-Sagda (“Worship,” “Adoration”) dealing with the ven¬ 
eration of Friday. 6 

Be that as it may, some knowledge of the importance of Fri¬ 
day must be a prerequisite of such a mode of action by the Muslim 
leader. Discussions about the comparative importance of different 
weekdays were then in vogue among the Christians. As Michel van 
Esbroeck showed, this was an important battlefield around the 
time of the Council of Chalcedon. I will summarize van Esbroeck’s 
findings briefly. 

He published two sets of the texts ascribed to St Basil of 
Caesarea, both translated from the lost Greek originals. One of 
them, in Armenian, insists that all the main events of world history 
and salvation took place on either Wednesday or Friday. 7 Two 


6 Busse, H. “ c Omar b. al-Hattab in Jerusalem.” Jerusalem Studies in Ara¬ 
bic and Islam 5 (1984): 73-119. 

7 van Esbroeck, M. “Un court traite pseudo-basilien de mouvance 
aaronite conserve en armenien.” Ee Museon 100 (1987): 385—95 [reprint: 
idem. Aux origines de la Dormition de la Vierge. Etudes historiques sur les 
traditions orientales. Variorum Reprints. Collected Studies Series, CS, 380. 
Aldershot, 1995, ch. VIII]. 
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other texts, in Arabic, insist that the main day is Sunday. 8 In the 
Arabic texts, the calendar starts on Sunday, on the very day of the 
creation of the world. In the Armenian text, the calendar starts on 
Wednesday, which is a well-known Jewish tradition based on the 
fact that the luminaries were created on the fourth day of creation. 
Moreover, the Armenian text explicidy refers to the calendar in 
which the year contains 364 days, known from Jewish pre-Christian 
and early Christian sources. In the 364-day calendar, every date is 
immobile within the week, being attached to its proper weekday 
(because 364 is a multiple of 7). This Armenian text belongs to the 
so-called Aaronites, a group of anti-Chalcedonians of the first half 
of the sixth century renown for their adherence to “Jewish” (in 
fact, Jewish-Christian) customs. 

The two sets of the Pseudo-Basilian texts are obviously in po¬ 
lemic with each other. But the most important document engen¬ 
dered by the same polemics in the first half or the middle of the 
sixth century is the famous Epistle on Sunday (also called Epistle of 
Christ), an autograph of Jesus Christ that had been received directly 
from heaven. This epistle exists in dozens of recensions and in 
hundreds or even thousands of manuscripts in the main languages 
of both the Christian East and West. Of course, it insists on the 
predominance of Sunday over all other days of the week. 9 

According to van Esbroeck, all these documents are con¬ 
nected in some way to Jerusalem, and the tradition of Wednesday 


8 van Esbroeck, M. “Deux homelies pseudo-basiliennes sur le Diman- 
che et le Vendredi.” Parole de I’Orient 16 (1990—1991) [= Samir, S. Kh., ed. 
Actes du 3‘ Congres internationald’etudes arabes chretiennes\-. 49—71. 

9 An edition of the most important versions: Bittner, M. “Der vom 
Himmel gefallen Brief in seinen morgenlandischen Versionen und Rezen- 
sionen.” Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschafien in Wien. 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse 51.1 (1906): 1—240; on the origin of the docu¬ 
ment, see: van Esbroeck, M. “La lettre sur le Dimanche descendue du 
ciel.”MB 107 (1989): 267—84 [reprint: idem, Aux origines de la Dormition ..., 
ch. XIII]; cf. Backus, I. “Introduction” [to the French translation of one 
Greek and one Latin recension]. In Geoltrain, P., Kaestli, J. D., direct. 
Ecrits apocryphes chretiens, II, 1101—6. La Bibliotheque de la Pleiade. Paris, 
2006. 
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and Friday goes back to the twenty-month period of the mono- 
physite rule of the anti-Patriarch of Jerusalem Theodosius immedi¬ 
ately after the Council of Chalcedon (451-453). 

M. van Esbroeck supposed that the Epistle of Christ was cre¬ 
ated at the time of the establishment in Jerusalem of the Church 
Nea dedicated to the Virgin, in the 540s, as a substitute for a 
document of a similar nature but venerating Wednesday and Friday 
and created in the time of Theodosius of Jerusalem (see Stemma 1): 
“Rien n’elimine mieux un document que la creation d’un parallele 
destine a le remplacer.” 10 


Stemma 1. 

The Main Documents of the “Calendric War” of the Sixth Century 



Esbroeck, “La Lettre sur le dimanche..283. 
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My own purpose here will be to go further and to recover 
traces of this lost document of the epoch of Theodosius. Indeed, 
we have a tradition of Friday veneration that certainly goes back to 
the time before Justinian and has so far been overlooked by schol¬ 
ars of the Christian calendar and calendrical customs. 

However, some parts of this tradition are familiar to historians 
of mediaeval literature, although none of them has been aware of 
the real breadth of the dossier. One part of the tradition exists in 
the different texts dealing with the “twelve Fridays.” These texts 
are available in Greek, Latin, and Slavonic, as well as in several ver¬ 
nacular Romance, German, and Slavic languages. These texts exist 
in three different forms: (1) as separate texts; (2) attached to a story 
on the anti-Jewish dispute of a certain Eleutherius; and (3) within a 
tenth-century Jerusalem calendar composed in Georgian by John 
Zosimos. Both the calendar of the “twelve Fridays” and the story 
of Eleutherius have some connexions with pre-Islamic Arabia. 

Another part of the Christian Friday veneration dossier is pre¬ 
sented by the hagiographical legends on the personified Friday, the 
holy martyr Parasceve. These legends show Arabian connexions as 
well. Moreover, there are other Christian legends, although little 
known, dealing with the Friday veneration and even the personified 
Friday and having some connexion to pre-Islamic Arabia. Thus, 
our study will be divided into three major parts: (1) calendars of the 
“twelve Fridays”; (2) the hagiographical dossier of Eleutherius; and 
(3) other hagiographical legends related to Friday (St Parasceve and 
others). 

I hope that this study will shed some additional light on the 
conversion of Nagran to Christianity and the nature of the pre- 
Islamic Arabian Christian traditions which contributed to the 
emergence of Islam. As to the Islamic Friday veneration, I hope to 
show that it was directly borrowed from the Christian traditions 
available in the Arabian Peninsula. 

Part One: The Calendars of the “Twelve Fridays” 

1.1. The Twelve Fridays Texts: an Introduction 

The “twelve Fridays” texts outside the calendar of John Zosimos 
are especially popular in the Orthodox Slavic literatures. Adelina 
Angusheva, with the collaboration of Anissava Miltenova, is cur- 
rendy preparing a critical edition of the Slavonic Ska^anie o 12 pjat- 
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nicax (“Narration on the 12 Fridays”) in its most elaborated 
(“Eleutherius”) recension. Various manuscripts transmitting this 
work have previously been published and/or described. 11 The most 
comprehensive (although not a critical) edition of one recension is 
that by Matvej Ivanovich Sokolov 12 (1855-1906), probably the 
most brilliant figure in the philological studies of the Slavonic 
apocrypha. Another brilliant figure, a precursor of the modern 
critical hagiography, Alexandr Nikolaevich Veselovsky (1838- 
1906), was the first to understand the importance of the Ska^anie 
for different Christian literatures and who collected its many recen¬ 
sions, including those in Western European languages, some of 


11 See, for the most complete (but still far from complete) list of 
manuscripts and editions, de Santos-Otero, A. Die handschrijliche Uberliefe- 
rung der altslavischen Apoktyphen, II, 223—232. Patristische Texte und Stu- 
dien, 23. Berlin/New York, 1981; see also PoacAecTBeHCKaa, M. B. “Arro- 
K'piICpl>I B cGopHHKe XVI B. M3 CtOKTOABMCKOH KopOAeBCKOH 6h6aH- 
oTeKH (A 797)” [Rozhdestvenskaja, M. V., “Apocrypha in the 16th-cent¬ 
ury Collection from the Royal Library of Stockholm (A 797)”]. Tpydbi 
Omdejia dpeenepycctcou Jiumepamypw \\Vorks of the Department of Old Russian 
Literature <of the Institute of Russian literature (Pushkinskij Dom)>] 55 
(2004): 391—97, here 392. Cf. also a study taking into account for the first 
time fifty-five Slavonic manuscripts (with the publication of seven mss of 
the Clement recension and three mss of the Eleutherius recension): HBa- 
hob, C. B. “«CKa3aHne o 12 iraTHimax» b pyKoimcax HP AH PAH (nyni- 
ramcKoro AoMa)” [Ivanov, S. V. ‘“The Narration on the 12 Fridays’ in 
Manuscripts of the Institute of Russian Language and Literature of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences”]. Hseecmm PAH. Cepm Jiumepamypw u mwKa 
\Bulletin of the Russian Academy of Sciences. Series of literature and Language (in 

12 Cokoaob, M. Mamepuajiw u 3aMemm no cmapumtou cjiaenucKou jiume- 
pamype. BunycK nepBuii: L-H [Sokolov, M. Materials and Notes on Ancient 
Slavic literature. First issue: I—V\, 51—57 [Nr III]. Mocraa, 1888. This most 
important publication is not mentioned in the entry (which has litde 
scholarly value) dedicated to our text in the standard reference book on 
Old Russian literature: CaAMima, M. A. “CKa3aHne o ABeHaAuaTii imthh- 
uax.” In: AnxaneB, A- C., peA. Cjioeapb khumhukoo u muncHocmu Apeeueu 
Pycu [A Dictionaiy of the Scribes and literature of Old Rus ] (1987; electronic 
publication at http://www.pushkinskijdom.ru/Default.aspx?tabid=4606). 
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which are currently being published for the first time. 13 Some direc¬ 
tions opened by Veselovsky remain to be explored, such as the af¬ 
terlife of the Christian apocryphon in Western European folklore 
(its presence in Slavic folklore is much better studied). Veselovsky’s 
work received impetus from Cardinal Pitta, who published an ex¬ 
cerpt of the Greek text of the Ska^anie in the notes to his huge ca¬ 
nonical collection. 14 So far, this Greek manuscript (Vaticanus gr. 
1538, fifteenth century, Calabria) is the only one of the three 
known sources to have been published. There are more than fifty 
Latin manuscripts of the short (Clement) recension, about twenty 


13 BeceAOBCKnii, A. “Ormm>r no ncTopmi parjnirnisi xpHcrnaHCKon 
AereHAu. II. EepTa, AHacracHS n Hm-mna. I 'a. IV: CKa3aime o 12 iirri- 
Htmax [Veselovsky, A., Essays on the History of the Development of the 
Christian Legend. II: Berta, Anastasia, and Friday. Ch. IV: Narration on 
the 12 Fridays TKypncui Mumcmepcmea mpodmzo npoceeufenm [The Journal of 
the Ministry of National Education ], 185 (1876): 326-67; idem, “rA, VI: Frei- 
heit—3\eBc[)epnH [Freiheit—Eleutherius].” ibid., 191 (1877): 76—125 [se¬ 
parate pagination of the scholarly division of the journal]. For general 
information about the Western European versions, see Ivanov, S. V. “The 
legend of twelve golden Fridays in the Western manuscripts. Part I: 
Latin.” In Bondarko, N. A. Kazanskij, N. N., eds. Colloquia classica et indo- 
germanica — V. Acta linguistica Petropolitana. Tpy-vw HAH PAH, vol. VTI, 
part 1, 561—72. St Petersburg, 2011; Ivanov describes fifty-three Latin 
manuscripts, the oldest of them dated to the 11 th century. There are in¬ 
numerable manuscripts transmitting vernacular versions (S. V. Ivanov’s 
personal communication); there are more than twenty mss in Early Mod¬ 
ern Irish alone (see Ivanov, S. V. “The Legend of Twelve Golden Fridays 
in the Irish Tradition,” forthcoming). 

14 Pitta, I. B. Juris ecclesiastici Graecorum Historia et Monumenta, t. I, 301. 
Romae, 1864 (republished in BeceAOBCKnn, “CKa3amie o 12 iifni-mnax,” 
329). The first paper by Veselovsky on the Twelve Fridays is even dedicated 
to Pitta (after its tide, the author wrote: «nocBjnneHo A^yaerrrre 
HHTpe»—“Dedicated to Giuseppe Pitta”). The complete Greek text is 
published by Mercati, G. Note di letteratura hihlica e cristiana antica , 238—41, 
esp. 240-241. Studi e testi, 5. Roma, 1901 (with no knowledge of Ve¬ 
selovsky’s work). I owe the information about the unpublished Greek 
manuscripts to Sergei Valentinovich Ivanov (personal communication). 
The Greek manuscripts are not earlier than the 14 th century. 
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of them being published; however, I will quote only Vaticanus lat. 
3838. 15 Veselovsky saw a fourteenth-century Latin manuscript but 
was unable to use it in his work. 16 No Christian Oriental versions 
of the Ska^anie are known. 

There are two recensions of the Ska^anie, which Veselovsky 
named the “Clement recension” and the “Eleutherius recension.” 

1.2. The Clement Recension of the Twelve Fridays 

The best-known part of our dossier is the Clement recension of the 
Twelve Fridays. It is this version that is transmitted in Greek, Slavonic, 
Latin, and European vernacular languages. The Greek and Latin 
texts are rare, but the Slavonic one is available in many variations, 
including the so-called duxovnye stixi (“spiritual poems,” a kind of 
Russian folk spiritual poetry), but only in relatively recent manu¬ 
scripts (not earlier than the eighteenth century). 17 All the texts of this 
recension are reduced to very short enumerations of the twelve Fri¬ 
days when fasting is obligatory (sometimes, against the normal order 
of the Church calendar, e.g. after Christmas or, on the contrary, dur¬ 
ing long fasts, when all the weekdays are already fasting days). Some¬ 
times, brief historical motivations for keeping each of these Friday 
fasts are provided. These motivations are subject to change in the 
many different derivatives of the Clement recension. 


15 Mercati, Note, 80-81, cf. 64—65 on the manuscript. 

16 He refers to this ms as Palat. [= Bibliotheca Palatina in Heidelberg? 
Veselovsky does not provide any explication] st. 21, sc. 2, cod. 218, £ 160v; 
inc.: Clemens episcopus servorum Dei Romanorum dixit quod invenerat 
in actibus... (BeceAOBCKim, “CKa3aime o 12 nsTHnmax,” 329). 

17 I quote the only published manuscript among the oldest ones (cf. de 
Santos-Otero, Die handschrifliche Uberlieferung. .., II, 224, Anm. 8): Tiixo- 
HpaBOB, H. riaMmmuKu ompeuemoupycacou Jiumepamypbi. (Plpu/ioMeme tc couu- 
Hemm «Ompeuemue khuzu dpeeneu Poccuu») [Tikhonravov, N. Monuments of the 
Apocryphal Russian Uterature. (Supplement to the study “The Apocryphal Books of 
Ancient Russia”)], II, 337—338. Mocraa, 1863 (the ms is now lost; Tikho¬ 
nravov, p. 337, attests it as “m3 pacKo \i>HHMi>eii 'ie'ipa,\Ku hoboio iimcb- 
Ma”—“from a schismatic [sc., Old Believers’] tetradion of new writing”; 
this is to be understood as not earlier than the late eighteenth century). 
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The existence of the Slavonic version from Greek casts doubt 
on claims for the priority of the Latin version, as some earlier 
scholars had proposed. But even more important is the very attri¬ 
bution of the treatise to St Clement of Rome. The sixth century is 
the last point at which such an attribution might have been (and 
indeed really was) of interest. At that time, the anti-Chalcedonians 
engaged in protracted arguments, quoting extensively from the 
Octateuch of Clement (the teaching of the Aposdes given through 
Clement of Rome, in eight books). The Octateuch of Clement of 
Rome, in different recensions, thus became one of the most au¬ 
thoritative canonical collections throughout the anti-Chalcedonian 
world, 18 although it was excluded from the canon of the Holy 
Scriptures by the Council Quinisextum in 692 as “corrupted by the 
heretics” (canon 2). However, our twelve-Friday literature is abso¬ 
lutely unknown outside the Chalcedonian world, and so its attribu¬ 
tion to Clement of Rome became impossible, at least by the second 
half of the seventh century. 

Therefore, with Clement of Rome we are in a Chalcedonian 
milieu of the sixth or the early seventh century. An earlier date is 
extremely unlikely given that our texts are absent in the anti- 
Chalcedonian traditions. 

We are interested in the calendar data only (see Table 1). In 
Table 1, the column labeled “Clement SI” corresponds to the manu¬ 
script published by Tikhonravov, while the column labeled “Ve¬ 
selovsky” quotes Veselovsky’s summary of the data of several Rus¬ 
sian manuscripts (including those of the stixi duxovnye) compared 
with European vernacular versions 19 ; *L is a reconstructed archetype 


18 See, as a useful introduction, Cowley, R. W. “The Identification of 
the Ethiopian Octateuch of Clement, and its Relationship to the Other 
Christian Literature.” Ostkirchlichen Studien 27 (1978): 37—45. 

19 BeceAOBCKiiii, “CKa3amie o 12 rorraimax,” 347—49; for the texts of 
the German (G), Provencal (P), Italian (I; two mss are used, Ii and E), Eng¬ 
lish (E), and French (F) versions, see ibid., 330—34; the sigla R and Eu mean 
“all Russian mss” and “all Western European mss,” respectively. I omit the 
readings of those Russian mss which are qualified by Veselovsky as severely 
corrupted. I hope that the selection of manuscripts in Veselovsky’s publica- 
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Nr 

Clement 
Gr (Gr) 

Clement 

SI 

Veselovsky 

Clement L 

(L) 

*L 

♦Clement 

7 

Peter and 
Paul [29 
June] 

Prophet 
Elias’ Day 
[20 July] 

some Russian 

Trans figura- 

Nativity of 
John the Bap¬ 
tist (Eu 25 ) 

Nativity 
ofJohn 
the Bap- 

Nativity 
of John 
the Bap- 

second 
Pentecost 
in late June 
[pre-Justi- 
nianic (pre- 
ca 550) 
date of the 
Feast of 
the Apos- 
des] 

8 

1 st after 
Dormition 
[15 August] 

Dormition 
[15 Au¬ 
gust] 

some Russian 

Prophet Elias; 

before Be¬ 
heading of 
John [29 Au¬ 
gust]; before 
Peter and 

Paul [29 June] 
(Eu) 

Peter and 
Paul [29 
June] 27 

before 
Peter 
and Paul 

Dormition 


23 The text of P is corrupted, repeating “devant Pendecoste,” which is 
either a repetition of the previous text (belonging to the fifth Friday) or, as 
Veselovsky supposed, an error in place of “apres”; cf. BeceAOBCKiiii, 
“CKa3aHiie o 12 inriHuuax,” 330. I think the original reading of P was 
identical to that of L but erroneously shifted to Nr 10 (see below). 

24 Corroborated by GIEF, without contradicting Gr and SI. The read¬ 
ing of L “in quattuor temporibus in June” is corroborated by IP but the 
Western fasts of “the four seasons” are to be dated to the early ninth cen¬ 
tury. Thus, their mention is certainly a late adaptation. 

25 German “von sunwenten” means the same thing; the date of the 
summer solstice was considered to be near to or coinciding with the day 
of St John the Baptist, 24 June. 

26 Given that the text is translated from Greek, most probably the 
Greek date is meant, i.e. 24 (or 25) June. 

27 Too close to the preceding date, Nr 7, but the reading is corrobo¬ 
rated by the entire Western European tradition (Eu). Obviously, the prob- 





FRIDAY VENERATION 


Nr Clement Clement Veselovsky Clement L *L *Clement 
Gr(Gr) SI (L) | 


1 st after before 

Nativity of Cosmas 
Theotokos and 
[8 Sept.] Damian 


before some Russian after James [some l st inSep- 

Cosmas mss: before and Chris- date in tember 31 

and Beheading of topher July] 

Damian John [29 Au- [25 July] 30 

[17 Octo- gust]; after 
ber or Peter and 
1 Novem- Paul (GIi); 
ber] before 

St Peter in 


Michael mss: before month of Septem- date ir 
Archangel Cosmas and September ber Octob 


lem is that the Feast of the Dormition on 15 August was largely unknow 
in the West up to the end of the sixth century. 

28 Ms: “devant la festa de sant Pierre d’aoust.” 

29 The ms has “devant la mi aoust,” that is, “before 15 August.” 

30 This date shifted earlier because of the absence of the Dormition. 

31 The date is preserved in I2 and Clement L (where it is shifted t 
Nr 10). 

32 Erroneouslv shifted here from Nr 6 (see above'). 
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Nr 

Clement 
Gr (Gr) 

Clement 

SI 

Veselovsky 

Clement L 

(L) 

*L 

♦Clement 




(I2); before 
Dormition 
(E 33 ); before 
September 

(D 




11 

1 st after 
Baptism of 
Christ 

Christmas 

in December 
(G); before St 
Andrew (PI) 
[30 Novem¬ 
ber]; before 

All Saints 
[1 November] 
(EF) 

1 st in the 
month of 
December 

1« in the 
month 
of De- 

(?) 

Christmas 

12 

1 st after 
Hypopante 
[Candle¬ 
mas] 34 

Hy- 

popante 

[Candle- 

mas] 

some Russian 

Christmas; 

Christmas 

(Eu) 

Christmas 

before 

Christ- 

Hypopante 


The main disagreement between Clement Gr and Clement SI, 
on the one hand, and Clement L, on the other, is the presence in 
Gr and SI only (along with some other Russian manuscripts) of the 
Dormition in August (Nr 8) and the Hypopante (Nr 12). The refer¬ 
ences to the Dormition in some Western vernacular versions (F in 
Nr 9 and E in Nr 10) with no corroboration by any other Western 
version are certainly later local adaptations; moreover, in F, the 
Dormition is mentioned in an indirect way. 

This fact is in perfect accord with the realities of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, when both feasts became very important in both Jerusalem 
and Constantinople but were still unknown in the Latin world, 
where these feasts appear not earlier than at the very end of the 


33 The ms has “before the second Lady-day, in harvest,” which indi¬ 
cates the Dormition. 

34 2 February since the middle of the sixth century; 14 February before 
this date. 
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sixth century. 35 Therefore, Clement L must be considered as a 
sixth-century adaptation of a Greek Vorlage to the current Latin 
Church calendar. Actually, the known Latin text is even later be¬ 
cause it contains some formulations of the second half of the first 
thousand years A.D. (in quattuor temporibus, Nr 6), but its core (*L) is 
certainly earlier than the seventh century. It predates the August 
Dormition feast and the Hypopante in the West. 

Our reconstruction of the lost Vorlage of the Clement recen¬ 
sion (*Clement) is based, first of all, on the mutual accord between 
the Greek text and the Slavonic version. In most cases, our choice 
of the original reading is evident and, in one case, we have made no 
choice at all (Nr 10). Two cases, Nrs 6 and 7, require commentar¬ 
ies. The variety of readings must emerge from the disappearance in 
about 550 of the older date of the Feast of the Aposdes, the fiftieth 
day after Pentecost, that is, on the second Pentecost. 36 This is evi¬ 
dent from two indications which seem to emerge from the earlier 
indication of the Feast of the Aposdes at the second Pentecost af¬ 
ter the first Pentecost: “after Pentecost” (in the earlier Western 
recensions in Nr 6) and “first [Friday] from Peter and Paul” (Gr in 
Nr 7). The Nativity of John the Baptist certainly belongs to the 


35 It is clear, from the order of the feasts, that Gr and SI do not pre¬ 
suppose the Feast of the Dormition in January, which is known in some 
places in the East and in the Gallican rite of the sixth century; c£, for the 
Western data, Capelle, B. “La Fete de l’Assomption dans l’histoire litur- 
gique.” Ephemerides theologicae Eovanienses 3 (1926): 35-45, and, for the East¬ 
ern data, van Esbroeck, M. “La Dormition chez les Coptes.” In Rassart- 
Debergh, M., et Ries, J., eds. Actes du IV Congres Copte. Eouvain-la-Neuve, 
5—10 septembre 1988. II, 436-445. Publications de l’lnstitut Orientaliste de 
Louvain, 41. Louvain-la-Neuve, 1992) [repr.: idem, Aux origines de la 
Dormition de la Vierge. Etudes historiques sur les traditions orientales. Variorum 
Reprints. Collected Studies Series CS, 380. Aldershot, 1995 (ch. XT)]. 

36 On the origin of the Byzantine feast on 29 June, see Aypi.e, B. Bee- 
denue e Kpummeaym azuozpapum [Lourie, B. An Introduction to the Critical Ha¬ 
giography], 141—42. CaHKT-IIeTep6ypr, 2009. 
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archetype because of its presence in all recensions (in either Nr 6 
or 7). 37 

1.3. The Eleutherius Recension of the Twelve Fridays: 
an Introduction 

The Eleutherius recension of the Twelve Fridays is known only in 
Slavonic in an early translation of South Slavic origin. The text of 
this translation still needs to be studied properly (a critical edition is 
currently being prepared by Adelina Angusheva). All published 
manuscripts preserve somewhat different texts of the same work. 
We thus retain the term “recension” for all Eleutherius texts for 
convenience only and following tradition going back to Veselovsky; 
in fact, this “recension” is, in turn, presented in several recensions. 
Some of them are excerpts containing the calendar part only. In its 
full form, the Eleutherius recension contains an introductory story 
about a dispute between a Christian and a Jew in which the text on 
the twelve Fridays is used as an argument; after this, the text itself 


37 To appreciate the stability of the popular tradition of the Friday 
veneration, I would like to add a recent Russian document, a description 
of the popular custom in the province of Vladimir in the Russian Empire, 
near the town of Shuya (now in the region of Ivanovo, several hours by 
car from Moscow), made by the Ethnographical Bureau of Prince 
V. N. Tenicheff between 1897 and 1901. There are twelve Fridays when 
one has to abstain from bread and even water for twenty-four hours in 
order to protect oneself from diseases and disasters: 1. before Epiphany 
(6 January); 2. before Cheese-fare week; 3. before Candlemas; 4. before 
Annunciation; 5. Great Friday; 6. before Pentecost; 7. before Elias day, 
20 July; 8. before the Dormition; 9. before the Beheading of John; 
10. before the Nativity of the Theotokos; 11. before the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross; 12. before the Nativity of Christ. See 'tinpcoB, B. M., Rtice- 
AeBa, H. r. Bum eejiuKopyccmx KpecmbXHseMJienauufee. Onucame Mamepuacioe 
3mnozpaf>mecKozo 6wpo khmx B. H. Temtaeea. (Ha npuMepe BciaduMupcKou zy- 
6epmu.), 150. C.-ne T ep6ypr, 1993 [Firsov, B. M., Kiseleva, I. G. The Way 
of Fife of the Great-Russian Peasant-Ploughmen. A Description of the Materials of 
the Ethnographic Bureau of Prince V. N. Tenicheff. (On the Example of the Province 
of Vladimir). St Petersburg, 1993], I am grateful for this reference to 
V. Zemskova. 
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is provided. The text on the twelve Fridays contains brief explana¬ 
tions of the reasons to continue to mention each of the Fridays. 

Veselovsky observed that the Eleutherius recension is sub¬ 
divided into two main types, A and B. Their most striking differ¬ 
ences are in the calendric section, for the fourth to the tenth Fri¬ 
days. Veselovsky argued convincingly that the calendar of type B is 
a later alteration of type A. One of his main arguments was the 
almost complete identity of the calendar in type A with that of the 
Clement recension. 38 Thus, we can skip a detailed analysis of the 
calendar of type B. 

Types A and B differ also in the short notices provided for 
the fourth through the tenth Fridays. Veselovsky considered one of 
the sources of these notices to be the Apocalypse of Methodius of 
Patara , 39 written (according to S. P. Brock and in agreement with 
current scholarly consensus) between 685 and 692 in Syriac but 
within twenty years translated into Greek and Latin; three inde¬ 
pendent Slavonic versions of this work are now known, 40 the oldest 


38 BeceAOBCKim, “CKa3aHne o 12 iifn mmax,” esp. 333—41. Veselovsky 
used three mss of type A (he published one of them, a Serbian ms of the 
14 th — 15 th century) and five mss of type B. The oldest known ms of type A 
is currently the 13*-century Serbian ms published by Sokolov (Cokoaob, 
Mamepuajibi u 3aMemKu..., 51—57) together with the variant readings of the 
mss used by Veselovsky and two more mss presenting type A. One of the 
earliest Russian mss (T = Russian National Library, St Petersburg, 
CocpMHCKoe coopaHue [collection of St Sophia Cathedral in Novgorod], 
Nr 1264, 15* century), previously published by Tikhonravov (Thxo- 
HpaBOB, TlaMmmuKu, II, 323—27), is republished with corrections from 
other mss, including the unpublished Stockholm ms, by Rozhdestvenskaja 
(PoacAecTBeHCKaa, M. B. “CKasame o ABeHaAuaTii rommuax [Narration 
on the Twelve Fridays].” In AnxaneB, A- C., h Ap. (peA-), BuSjiuomeica jiu- 
mepamypbi Apeemu Pycu [Likhachev, D. S., et al. The Library of the Literature of 
Old Rus], t. 3. C.-IIeTep6ypr, 1999 (quoted according to the electronic 
publication http://www.pushkinskijdom.ru/Default.aspx?tabid=4922). 
This ms belongs to type A. 

39 BeceAOBCKim, “CKa3aime o 12 rommuax,” 345—346. 

40 See, for the main bibliography on the whole corpus, CPG and CPG 
Suppl 1830. 
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of them being of unknown date but belonging to the earliest layers 
of translated literature in Slavonic. 41 The parallels with Pseudo- 
Methodius (corresponding to V, 4-6 in Reinink’s edition 42 ) con¬ 
cern, naturally, the Arab invasion into the Byzantine Empire in the 
seventh century, which was also the main challenge answered by 
Pseudo-Methodius of Patara in his Apocalypse. Veselovsky indicated 
two close parallels, one of them shared by both the A and B types 43 
and another one specific to type B 44 ; I will add (in section 1.5) a 
third parallel, common to A and B. Veselovsky concludes that 
types A and B go back to the common archetype, where the se¬ 
quence of the Fridays was the same as in type A but the borrow¬ 
ings from Pseudo-Methodius were the same as in type B. However, 
Veselovsky does not consider the possibility of a common source 
for our text and Pseudo-Methodius, although such a proposal is 
worth evaluation. 45 Moreover, Veselovsky overlooked an important 
contradiction between the material proper to B and the material 
common to both A and B. We will address these points below (sec¬ 
tion 1.5). 


41 On the Slavonic translations, see Thomson, F. J. “The Slavonic 
Translations of Pseudo-Methodius of Olympus’ Apocalypse.” T-bpmeaca 
muMoern iwcojia 4 (1985): 143—73. 

42 Reinink, G. J. Die syrische Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius , 8—9 (txt) / 
11-14 (tr.). CSCO, 540-41 / Syr 220-21. Leuven, 1993. 

43 Our text (5 th Friday) ascribes to the Agarenians the eating of the 
meat of camels and the drinking of the blood of goats; c£, in Pseudo- 
Methodius, the eating of the meat of horses and camels and the drinking 
of the blood and the milk of catde. The Syriac text here (V, 3) has a dif¬ 
ferent wording than the Slavonic version of Pseudo-Methodius quoted by 
Veselovsky. It would be interesting, although beyond my purpose in this 
study, to compare the wording of Eleutherius with all known recensions 
of Pseudo-Methodius. 

44 Our text (8 th Friday, type B) presents the Agarenians as scampering 
over the sea in their boats like birds; the same in Pseudo-Methodius. 

45 As I have already stated in Aypi.e, B. M. [Rev. of:] S. P. Brock. Stud¬ 
ies in Syriac Christianity. History, Literature and Theology, Xpucmuanacuu 
BocmoK 1 (7) (1999): 455-63, here 439-40. 
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Be this as it may, the Arab conquest of the middle of the sev¬ 
enth century is the terminus post quern for the Eleutherius recension. 

We begin with an analysis of the calendar of the Eleutherius 
recension. Only after this will we turn to the introductory story of 
this recension. 

1.4. The Twelve Fridays Calendar 
of the Eleutherius Recension 

The calendrical scheme of the Eleutherius recension is well pre¬ 
served in the manuscripts along with the main ideas explaining each 
of the twelve Fridays. The difference between types A and B affects 
mostly the placement of seven of the twelve Fridays. The manu¬ 
scripts differ, however, in some of the details and wording of the 
notices, and, moreover, contain some individual corruptions already 
detected by Veselovsky and Sokolov (and thus not discussed here). 
The calendrical data are presented in Table 2. There is no 
need for reconstruction. Readings specific to type B but going back 
to the common archetype of A and B (in Nrs 5 and 8) are marked 
as “B.” These parts proper to B contain not only parallels with the 
Apocalypse of Methodius of Patara but also Old Testament prototypes 
of the corresponding events. Thus, there is no Friday without an 
Old Testament prototype, including Fridays 5 and 8, where fasting 
is related to the Arab invasion. 


Table 2. 

Calendar data in the deutherius recension of the Twelve Fridays 


Nr 

Eleutherius 

*Clement 

1 

in March [Expulsion of Adam from 
Paradise] 

in March 

2 

before Annunciation [Cain killed Abel] 

before Annunciation 

3 

Great Friday 

Great Friday 

4 

Before Ascension 
[Sodom and Gomorrah] 

before Ascension 

5 

before Pentecost [Agarenians occupied 
many countries; B: Noah’s flood] 

before Pentecost 

6 

2 nd of June [Fall of Jerusalem in 

Jeremiah’s time, for 63 years] 

[injune] 
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7 

before Peter’s Day [29 June] [Punishment 
of Egypt by Moses] 

before second Pen¬ 
tecost 

8 

before Dormition [Ismaelites occupied 
the Western land for 63 years; B<?>: 
redeeming through Gideon 46 ] 

before Dormition 

9 

before Beheading of John the Baptist 
[29 August] 

1 st in September 

10 

after Exaltation of Cross [Moses’ Pass- 
over through the Red Sea] 

[unknown date] 

11 

before Andrew’s Day [30 November] 
[Jeremiah concealed the Ark] 

before Christmas 

12 

after Christmas [Herod slew the babies] 

before Hypopante 


1.5. The Eleutherius Recension 

as a Seventh-Century Apocalyptic Writing 

First of all, we have to point out the third parallel with Pseudo- 
Methodius, overlooked by Veselovsky. The duration of the Arab 
occupation is estimated at sixty-three years. This number is known 
also from Pseudo-Methodius (ch. XIII, 1-15), where it is inscribed 
into his general scheme of the end of the history of the world: the 
whole process takes ten Danielic year weeks, in sum seventy years, 
but the last Danielic year week, which starts when sixty-three years 
have passed, contains the most important events. In the beginning 
of the tenth year week, the Christians defeat the Ismaelites and re¬ 
store the Christian kingdom. 47 This peculiar chronology allowed 
Sebastian Brock and, following him, Gerrit Reinink and other 
scholars to consider the Apocalypse as a true prophecy in one sense 
(it is not a vaticinium ex eventii) and a false prophecy in another sense 
(it was never fulfilled), and then to date the text near to the time 


46 Gideon is mentioned in some mss of type A as well, but only B con¬ 
tains an elaborated account. According to Sokolov, “[sto] Mecro b crmc- 
Kax rpyimBr A coKpameHO h iicKaaceHO [this place in the manuscripts of 
group A is abridged and corrupted]” (Cokoaob, Mamepuajibi u 3aMemm..., 
56, n. 39). 

47 Reinink, Die syrische Apokalypse ..., 35/57—40/65 (txt/tr.). 
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63 AH / 685 AD (supposing that Pseudo-Methodius counts his 
Danielic weeks from the date of the Hegira, 622 AD). 48 

Eleutherius shares these hopes that the Arab rule will be 
thrown off after sixty-three years, but his claim is grounded quite 
differendy. There is no reference to Daniel at all but there are two 
references unknown to Pseudo-Methodius. 

The first reference is the duration of the Exile in Jeremiah’s 
time of sixty-three years (Nr 6). It is difficult not to see in this 
number a precedent for the current situation with the Arab occupa¬ 
tion. However, this number of years is in blatant contradiction to 
the biblical data, seventy years, repeated in Josephus and the rab¬ 
binic tradition. There is only one remote parallel in the corpus of 
the known pseudepigrapha, 4 Baruch, where the duration of the 
Exile seems to be sixty-six years. 49 This parallel, albeit remote, cor¬ 
roborates the view that the number sixty-three goes back to an 
early epoch (early Christian or Second Temple period) when such 
differences in the number of years of Exile appear; it is hardly a 
random corruption. 

Now, it is important to our purpose that this so-far-unknown 
tradition of the sixty-three-year Exile is used, in Eleutherius, to 
support an estimate of the duration of the Arab dominion. Apply- 


48 Cf. ibid, [translation vol.], 40, Anm. 2 to XIII, 2, with the main 
bibliography. Brock’s seminal papers are the following: Brock, S. P. 
“Syriac Sources for Seventh-Century History.” Byzantine and Modem Greek 
Studies 2 (1976): 17—36; idem, “Syriac Views of Emergent Islam.” In Juyn- 
boll, G. H. A., ed. Studies on the First Century of the Islamic Society, 9—21, 199— 
203. Papers on Islamic History, 5. Carbondale/Edwardsville, 1982 [both 
are reprinted in: idem, Syriac Perspectives on Fate Antiquity. Variorum Col¬ 
lected Studies Series CS, 199, London, 1984; Ch. VII and VIII]. 

49 On the problem of the “abnormal” duration of the Exile, see, most 
recently, Herzer, J. 4 Baruch (Paraleipomena Jeremiou). Translated with an Intro¬ 
duction and Commentary, 82—83. Writings from the Greco-Roman world, 22. 
Atlanta, GA, 2005, which, however, does not cite a very important study 
by Piovanelli, P. “Les Paralipomenes de Jeremie dependent-ils de 
l’Histoire de la captivite babylonienne?” Bulletin de TAELAC1 (1997): 10— 
14; cf. also the duration of the Exile as seventy-seven years in the Assump¬ 
tion of Moses 3:14 and as seven generations in the Epistle of Jeremiah 1:2. 
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ing to our case the same reasoning as Brock applied to Pseudo- 
Methodius, we arrive at the conclusion that the date of Eleutherius 
precedes 63 AH. Alternatively, we can suppose that Eleutherius 
starts his counting of sixty-three years after the Arab invasion in 
Palestine in 635, which gives Eleutherius a slightly later terminus ante 
quem, 698 AD (76 AH). 50 Both possibilities mean that Eleutherius 
must be understood as an eschatological prophecy in the same 
manner as Pseudo-Methodius: a true prophecy in the sense that it 
is not a vaticinium ex eventu but a false prophecy in the sense that it 
has never been fulfilled. 

We have to conclude as well that Eleutherius shared to a great 
extent the historical and eschatological views of Pseudo-Methodius, 
although his own theory was different. This is also seen from an¬ 
other of Eleutherius’ biblical references, Gideon (Nr 8, type B 
only). 

Gideon and his war against four heathen princes, Oreb, Zeeb, 
Zebah, and Zalmunna, is mentioned in Pseudo-Methodius (V, 6), 51 
and this parallel to Eleutherius is already indicated by Veselovsky. 
However, there is a difference here, too. Pseudo-Methodius (V, 6) 
names the mother of these princes, a name not mentioned in the 
Bible; he gives the names as Muya in Syriac, Oupaia in Greek, and 
Umea in Latin. All these names allude to either “Umayyad” or 
“Mu c awiya,” the name of the first caliph of the dynasty of the 
Umayyads (661—680). It is clear that Pseudo-Methodius indicates 
here the ultimate origin of the Arabs. Eleutherius does not mention 
the mother of the Arabs, but, before listing the names of these four 
kings, he gives the names Gebal, Ammon, and Amalek (Ps 83:7 
[82:8]), and then states that “in the last time they have to exit and 
to possess the lands for thirty and one and one-half years [variant 


50 Pseudo-Methodius is clear when starting the Arab history from the 
very appearance of Islam, but Eleutherius mentions explicitly only the 
invasion into the Christian world. Thus, my hesitation: Eleutherius either 
implies the same chronology as Pseudo-Methodius or he counts from a 
later date. However, this difference is not particularly important. 

51 Reinink, Die syrische Apokalypse ..., 9/13 (txt/tr.), cf. Anm. 2 to V, 6 
(ibid., 13-14 of tr. voL). 
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reading, forty and two years].” 52 Both numbers, however, have some 
relation to the chronologies already known to us: 

(1) 30 and 1 and Vz = one-half of 63. This is a 63-year chro¬ 
nology of the Arab dominion but different from that of Pseudo- 
Methodius, where the middle of the 63-year period passes un¬ 
marked. This subdivision of the 63-year period is hardly compatible 
with the chronology of the Danielic year weeks (the number 31V2 is 
not a multiple of seven nor is it divisible into half of seven). 

(2) 42 = 7 x 6, that is, six weeks of years (probably a chronol¬ 
ogy implying that the final period will take seven year weeks, 
among which the last one is culminating; we know an example of 
such a chronology in Clement of Alexandria 53 ). 

On the one hand, this 31!/2- or 42-year chronology proper to 
B is in contradiction to the 63-year chronology in the same Nr 8 
but in the part common to A and B. On the other hand, it is in 
contradiction with the 63-year chronology in Pseudo-Methodius, 
even if it shares with Pseudo-Methodius an idea of redemption 
through Gideon. This fact prevents us from accepting Veselovsky’s 
conclusion that this part of the text proper to B belongs to the 
common archetype of A and B and ultimately goes back to 
Pseudo-Methodius; both parts of this claim are unacceptable. 

It is tempting to agree with Veselovsky in a limited sense, 
namely, that the references to Noah in Nr 5 and to Gideon in Nr 8 
belong to the common archetype of A and B. In this case, this ar¬ 
chetype would contain an Old Testament prototype for each Fri¬ 
day. Be this as it may, however, the chronology of “redemption 
through Gideon” in Nr 8 that is proper to B is in contradiction to 
the common 63-year chronology of A and B in the same entry. 
Therefore, we have to admit that type B was edited under influence 
of other eschatological traditions, similar but different from these 


52 See a synopsis of several mss in BecexoBCKnii, CKa3aime o 12 nsrr- 
Hiiuax,” 343-44. 

53 Stromata 1:21:126: “And thus an anointed one became king of the 
Jews, reigning in Jerusalem in the fulfilment of the seven weeks”; cf. 
Beckwith, R. Calendar and Chronology, Jewish and Christian: Biblical, Intertesta- 
mental and Patristic Studies, 273. Arbeiten zur Geschichte des Antiken Ju- 
dentums und des Urchristentums, 33. Leiden etc., 1996. 
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of Pseudo-Methodius (a 63-year chronology in Danielic year 
weeks) and Eleutherius (a 63-year chronology without Danielic year 
weeks but with reference to the 63-year Exile). 

In spite of the fact that Eleutherius is close in some ways to 
Pseudo-Methodius, it nevertheless reveals a somewhat different 
eschatological tradition. It is different enough to invalidate Vese¬ 
lovsky’s opinion that Pseudo-Methodius is among the sources of 
Eleutherius. Instead, Eleutherius offers an alternative development 
of the same eschatological tradition whose clearest mark is the 
63-year duration of Arab rule. 

Finally, we can cautiously propose to take a further step in de¬ 
fining the tradition of Eleutherius. After the reference to the Arab 
invasion in Nr 5, the text continues with the phrase “...and ex¬ 
pelled them [sc., the Ismaelites]...”; the rest of this phrase is ex¬ 
tremely distorted and varies considerably in the different manu¬ 
scripts. 54 However, one manuscript (E; Russian, sixteenth century) 
continues as follows: “... and expelled Alexander,” while another 
one (the oldest manuscript of Eleutherius, Serbian, thirteenth cen¬ 
tury) has in the corresponding place “... and expelled Karda king”; 
the name “Karda” can be a distortion of “Alexander.” We know 
that, according to Pseudo-Methodius, the Arabs will be defeated by 
an eschatological figure, the so-called Last Roman Emperor (un¬ 
named in Pseudo-Methodius), but there was, in seventh-century 
Byzantium, a tradition seeing in this eschatological emperor Alex¬ 
ander the Great (considered as a Christian and almost a saint; at 
least, certainly a recipient of divine revelation during his ascension 
into heaven). This tradition became part of the official Byzantine 
ideology under Heraclius (610-641) after his victory over the Per¬ 
sians (628). 55 It is probably this tradition that is reflected in 
Eleutherius. 


54 See a synopsis in Cokoaob, Mamepuajm u 3 aMemm . .., 55. 

55 See, for details, Aypi>e, B. “AAeKcaHAp BeAmani—«noc/\eAHnH 
piiMCKiiii uapb». K HCTOpmi acxai o aoi h nee km x KOHuenrpiii b anoxy 
HpaKAM, [Lourie, B. Alexander the Great—the Last Roman Emperor. 
Toward the history of eschatological concepts in the epoch of Hera¬ 
clius].” Bu3anmuHopoccuKa / Bj^antinorosska 2 (2003): 121—49. 
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In Stemma 2, I have sketched the mutual relationships be¬ 
tween different eschatological traditions concerning the estimation 
of the duration of the Arab dominion. (In the diagram, 
*Eleutherius means the common archetype of types A and B.) 

Stemma 2: Eleutherius Recension among the Traditions 
Concerning the Duration of the Arab Dominion 



1.6. A Jewish Tradition Shared with Early Islam 

Eleutherius’ calendar implies, in Nr 10, the Passover (traversing the 
Red Sea led by Moses) in September, which is certainly not an 
equivalent of Nisan. So far, the only instances where such a chro¬ 
nology was explicidy mentioned are several early hadiths on the es¬ 
tablishment of the fast of Ashura, although these hadiths are dis¬ 
puted by many authorities in the Islamic tradition itself. 56 Accord¬ 
ing to these hadiths , Muhammad established this fast following the 
example of the Jews of Medina, who were fasting for their Yom 
Kippur, 10 Tishri. However, according to the hadiths, in their ex¬ 
planation of their practice to Muhammad the Jews said that on this 
day they commemorate, among other things, Moses’ salvation of 
the Jewish people from the Pharaoh. This argument became deci¬ 
sive for Muhammad: “I have more rights to Moses and to fasting 
on this day!” he exclaimed. Bashear pointed to several features of 
feast rather than fast in early Islamic Ashura practices, especially 


56 See, as the most comprehensive study and review of the Islamic 
sources, Bashear, S. “‘Ashura,’: An early Muslim fast.” Zeitschrift der Deut- 
schen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 141 (1991): 281—316 [repr. in: idem, Studies 
in Early Islamic Tradition. Jerusalem, 2004, ch. VII], esp. 290-92. 
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those relating to the inauguration of the Temple (covering the 
Ka c ba, in Islamic interpretation), 57 whose position, according to the 
biblical account, is in the eight-day period of the Sukkoth feast 
(2 Chr 7:8-10). There are some parallels in rabbinic interpretations 
of Yom Kippur (Yom Kippur is included among the days of con¬ 
secration) 58 but there are even more explicit parallels in 3 Baruch, 
ch. 14 (Yom Kippur as the inauguration of the heavenly sanctuary) 
and 4 Baruch , ch. 9 (consecration of the Second Temple on Yom 
Kippur). 

In Eleutherius, we have an independent witness of the com¬ 
memoration of Moses’ Passover in Tishri. 59 Indeed, in Eleutherius’ 
calendar, the first month of the year is March (see Nr 1), which 
presumes an identification between March and Nisan, and which is 
further supported by the identification of Kislew (the month of 
Hanukkah) with November (in Nr 11). The reference to the story 
of Jeremiah concealing the Ark corresponds to 2 Mac 2:1—7, where 
it is put in the frame of the legend of Hanukkah. Thus, according 
to this calendrical scheme, September in Nr 10 corresponds to 
Tishri. 

The distribution of the Old Testament events according to 
their dates, in Eleutherius, is somewhat self-evident (following ex¬ 
plicit biblical accounts) but at the same time somewhat problem¬ 
atic; see Table 3. In the last column, “Traditional Date Meant,” 
I try to explain the traditions underlying the calendar of 
Eleutherius. The traditions underlying Nrs 10 and 11 have already 
been commented on above; that of Nr 1 is self-evident from the 
Genesis account. 


57 Bashear, “‘Ashura’,” 315, cf. 282. 

58 Mostly known to Bashear; cf. Stoekl Ben Ezra, D. The Impact of Yom 
Kippur on Early Christianity. The Day of Atonementfrom Second Temple Judaism to 
the Fifth Century, 123-24. WUNT, 163. Tubingen, 2003. 

59 It is interesting to note that the commemoration of Moses on 
4 September (Byzantine and Latin traditions) or 5 September (Coptic and 
Ethiopian), although unknown to the early mediaeval Syrian calendars, 
may go back to the same tradition about the Passover in Tishri. 
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Table 3. 

The OT events and their dates in the TLleutherius recension 


Nr 

Eleutherius’ 

OT Prototype 

Eleutherius’ Date 

Traditional 

Date Meant 

1 

Expulsion from Para¬ 
dise 

March 

Nisan 

2 

Cain killed Abel 

before 25 March 

Nisan 60 

3 

[Great Friday] 

— 

— 

4 

Sodom and Gomorrah 

before Ascension 

Nisan 61 

5 

Noah’s flood 

before Pentecost 

Iyyar 62 

6 

Fall of Jerusalem in 
Jeremiah’s time 

2 nd Friday in June 

p 

7 

Punishment of Egypt 
by Moses 

before 29 June 

p 

8 

Redeeming through 
Gideon 

before 15 August 

Wheat harvest 
(Jdg 6:15) 

9 

[Beheading of John the 
Baptist] 

- 

- 

10 

Moses’ Passover 

after 14 September 

Tishri 

11 

Jeremiah concealed the 
Ark 

before 30 Novem¬ 
ber 

Kislew 

12 

[Christmas] 

- 

- 


60 Cf. Glenthoj, J. B. Cain and Abel in Syriac and Greek Writers (4th-6th 
centuries), 5 [rabbinic tradition], 130, 148, 153, 170 [Greek and Syrian fa¬ 
thers], CSCO, 567 / Subs, 95. Lovanii, 1997. 

61 Bereshit Rabba 51:1—6 (16 Nisan); cf. in the Samaritan Asatir, VII, 28 
and VIII, 29: Sodom was burned on Friday, in Nisan. See Gaster, M. The 
Asatir. The Samaritan Book of the Secrets of Moses, 243 and 262, cf. 188, n. 8 
[other parallels from the Samaritan tradition], London, 1927. 

62 That is, the second month; cf. Gen 7:11, 8:14, and parallels in the 
literature of the Second Temple period. 
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The traditions underlying Nrs 6 and 7 remain the most problem¬ 
atic. Even if we accept the shifting of the date of Exodus from Ni- 
san to Tishri in Nr 10, the date of the punishment of Egypt must 
be closer to that of Exodus, because, in the biblical account, it is 
somewhere at the beginning of Nisan or at the end of Adar (cf. Ex 
12:2). The Fall of Jerusalem in June (Nr 6) looks no less strange. It 
is normally placed in the fifth month (Ab) which is difficult to 
identify with June. 63 For instance, Talmud (bTtfanit 29b) mentions 
different dates of this commemoration, either 7 Ab (as in 2 Kings 
25:8) or 10 Ab (as in Jer 52:12), and chooses 9 Ab as a kind of 
compromise. 

Both of these problems probably have a single solution. There 
is a Second Temple tradition placing the Fall of Babylon on the 
Pentecost. In some of the modifications of this tradition, Babylon 
is identified as Egypt 64 or Jerusalem. 65 Both our Nrs 6 and 7 are 


63 The equation Ab = June (instead of July) contradicts the main 
scheme of our calendar, although such a confusion might be possible 
somewhere in the Hellenistic world. Cf. Samuel, A. E. Greek and Roman 
Chronology. Calendars and Years in Classical Antiquity, 150. Handbuch der 
Altertumwissenschaft, I, Abt., 7. Teil. Miinchen, 1972: Paone (June in 
Egypt) = Loios (the Macedonian name for the month); but normally 
Loios = Ab in Antioch (where the year starts from October = Tishri, cf. 
the name of this month as Teshrin in Syriac). 

64 Cf., on the confusion between the construction of the Tower of 
Babel with brick-making in Egypt in 3 Baruch, Harlow, D. The Greek 
Apocalypse of Baruch (3 Baruch) in Hellenistic Judaism and Early Christianity, 
110-12. Studia in Veteris Testament! Pseudepigrapha, 12. Leiden, 1996. 
On the connexion of this scene to the Pentecost, see Lourie, B. “Cosmol¬ 
ogy and Liturgical Calendar in 3 Baruch.” In Kulik, A., Orlov, A., eds. 
Harry E. Gaylord Memorial Volume (forthcoming). 

65 Cf., on this tradition in the Apocalypse of John in NT, Beagley, A. J. 
The “Sit% im Eeben” of the Apocalypse with Particular Reference to the Role of the 
Church’s Enemies. Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft und die Kunde der alteren Kirche, 50. Berlin/New York, 1987. The 
matter remains controversial but I am inclined to agree with this identifi¬ 
cation; cf. Aypbe, B., [Rev. of:] Don K. Preston, Who is this Babylon? 
(Ardmore, 1999). Xpucmuancmu Bocmoic 2 (8) (2000): 497—99 (in Russian). 
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dated to near the Pentecost. Thus, Eleutherius’ calendar may follow 
a tradition where the Pentecost implied commemoration of the Fall 
of Babylon, the punishment of Egypt, and the Fall of Jerusalem as 
a New Babylon. 

Redeeming through Gideon “before 15 August” (Nr 8) is also 
somewhat problematic. The date of the biblical account is the 
wheat harvest (Jdg 6:15), which corresponds to the beginning of 
summer (cf. also Ruth, ch. 2), that is, long before 15 August. The 
Qumranic Temple Scrolls Festival of First-Fruits for Wheat is the 
Pentecost. Thus, it is natural to consider this Friday of Gideon as 
belonging to the Pentecost series, together with the previous three 
Fridays. 

Thus, the Old Testament precedents for Eleutherius’ Fridays 
are grouped as follows: 

Passover series (Nrs 1—4, where Nr 3 is the Christian 
Great Friday); 

Pentecost series (Nrs 5—8); 

Yom Kippur series (Nr 10; and Nr 9?); 

Hanukkah series (Nr 11; and Nr 12?). 

One can conclude that Eleutherius seems to use an ancient 
Jewish calendric tradition even though we are unable to indentify it 
in its entirety. Nevertheless, it looks consistent with and rooted in 
the Jewish liturgical traditions of the Second Temple period. The 
tradition referred to in the hadiths on the Jewish roots of the fast of 
Ashura is, at least, similar (if not identical) to this one. 

1.7. The Twelve-Friday Tradition in Palestine: John Zosimos 

John Zosimos was a Georgian monk in the middle of the tenth 
century at the St Sabbas Laura near Jerusalem who composed, in 
Georgian, a calendar collecting liturgical commemorations from 
four sources, which he listed. Three of these sources represented 
Palestinian liturgical usages and one of them represented the rite of 
Constantinople. His work ends with a short notice on peculiar fasts 
before certain great feasts. 66 Among these feasts is the commemo- 


66 Garitte, G. Lc calendrier palestino-georgien du Sinaiticus 34 (Xe siecle), 
119—20 [Georgian with Latin tr. on the same pages], Subsidia hagio- 
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ration of St Sabbas on 5 December, which suggests strongly that, 
for this part of his calendar, his sole source was a document from 
St Sabbas (probably some kind of lectionary). Thus, for John 
Zosimos’ notice on these strange fasts we have as the terminus ante 
quem the early tenth century. 

Garitte had already observed that the number of days of fast¬ 
ing, 56, was the normal duration of the Quadragesima (40-day fast¬ 
ing) throughout the East before the late seventh century, when it 
was forbidden for the Chalcedonians. 67 Fifty-six days are equal to 
8 weeks and contain 40 days of fasting on the weekdays, with no 
fast on Saturdays and Sundays (where only meat is prohibited). In 
the Byzantine rite, this manner of fasting was replaced by the 
7-week Quadragesima preceded by one cheese-fare week having 
the same rule of fasting as previously prescribed for Saturdays and 
Sundays. This means that John Zosimos’ 56-day fasts are a pre¬ 
eighth century custom. 

However, 56 days contain exactly 40 days of fasting only if the 
fasts start on Mondays and end before the feasts falling on Sun¬ 
days, that is, for the movable feasts only. In this case, the last fast 
day is always Friday. This is why this practice of 56-day fasts is a 
development emerging from the practice of specific Friday fasts. 

Nevertherless, in John Zosimos there is no 56-day fast before 
the movable feasts. The reason is clear: all these feasts (Easter, As¬ 
cension, Pentecost, and also the movable feast of the Apostles on 
the fiftieth day after the Pentecost) are connected to Easter with its 
Lent, the first and the main 56-day fast before the late seventh cen¬ 
tury. John Zosimos’ 56-day fasts are an expansion, in the Palestin¬ 
ian monastic milieu, of the 8-week Lenten principle onto other im¬ 
portant feasts with, however, the inevitable loss of the correspon¬ 
dence with the weekdays. Two traces of this earlier connexion 
of the 56-day fasts with the weekdays remain: their very length of 


graphica, 30. Bruxelles, 1958. Cfi, ibid., 35—36, on the Sabbaitic source of 
John Zosimos, and 433—434, Garitte’s commentary to this notice. 

67 It was prohibited by the Quinisextum Council (692), canon 56. This 
manner of fasting is attributed here to “the country of Armenia and other 
places.” 
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56 days and the distribution of the fasts at the point at which the 
core of the Clement twelve-Friday scheme is clearly discernible. 

In John Zosimos, the 56-days fasts are grouped into two se¬ 
ries, one obligatory and one optional (preceded by the words “if 
you wish”). Below both series are compared with the data from 
Table 1. 

The obligatory series contains: 

1. Nativity of John the Baptist (25 June is meant)—cf. 

*Clement Nr 6 

2. Dormition (15 August)—cf. *Clement Nr 8 

3. Nativity of the Theotokos (8 September)—cf. Clement 

Gr, Nr 9 

4. St George (10 November) 68 —not in Clement 

5. Archangels (Palestinian date 14 November is meant)— 

cf. Clement SI, Nr 10 

6. St Sabbas (5 December)—not in Clement 

7. Christmas (25 December)—cf. *Clement, Nr 11 

The non-obligatory series contains: 

8. Annunciation (25 March)—cf. *Clement, Nr 2 

9. Transfiguration (6 August)—cf. some Russian mss in 

Veselovsky’s synopsis, Nr 7 

10. St Chariton (28 September) 69 —not in Clement 

11. St Conon (5 June)—not in Clement 

12. Moses (4 September)—not in Clement but cf. 

Eleutherius, Nr 10 (Table 2) 

13. Elias (3 September, an otherwise unknown com¬ 

memoration)—not in Clement 


68 Especially venerated not only in Georgia, the homeland of John 
Zosimos, but also in Palestine, where his main shrine is located (in 
Lydda). 10 November is the date of the consecration of St George’s 
church in some unidentified place named Enbiglon or Engiglon and 
known from the sources in Georgian only (which indicates its importance 
for Palestine in the eighth through the tenth centuries). 

69 St Chariton is especially venerated in Palestine as the founder of 
Palestinian monasticism. 
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14. Beheading of John the Baptist (reading is not com¬ 
pletely certain)—cf. some Russian mss in Ve¬ 
selovsky’s synopsis, Nrs 8 and 9 

It is clear from this comparison that the calendar laying out 
the 56-day fasts follows the calendar of Clement, although exclud¬ 
ing the movable feasts and adding some feasts especially important 
for Palestinian monastic circles. The recension of Clement which 
lies in the background of John Zosimos is close to our recon¬ 
structed *Clement calendar with some variations closer to the 
Greek and Slavonic recensions (cf. especially points 3 and 5 in the 
list above). 

John Zosimos is important to our study as a witness, certain 
even if indirect, of the authority of the Twelve-Friday calendar for 
pre-eighth-century Palestine. 

1.8. The Twelve-Friday Calendar: a Preliminary Conclusion 

The Twelve-Friday calendar was widespread throughout the Chris¬ 
tian world but only in its Chalcedonian part. There are no Twelve- 
Friday documents among the non-Chalcedonian sources, whereas 
in the Chalcedonian traditions they are quite abundant. Their ex¬ 
treme popularity in the East and the West as well as the witness of 
John Zosimos point to Palestine as their place of origin, not earlier 
than 518 (the end of the rule of the monophysite emperor Anasta- 
sius who pursued a policy of suppression of the Chalcedonians). 
The terminus post quem follows from the fact that such a popular 
tradition is completely absent in the anti-Chalcedonian milieu. In 
the sixth century, Palestine was the centre at which liturgical cus¬ 
toms of the East were available to the Western pilgrims, and so 
they could easily be translated to the West without any involvement 
on the part of the imperial government. 

As seen from the Eleutherius calendar, the Twelve-Friday 
scheme was constructed on the matrix of some Jewish liturgical 
tradition highlighting several important feasts with their specific 
interpretation. This Jewish tradition as a whole remains obscure but 
it is recognisable—at least partially—in the Islamic accounts of the 
establishment of the fast of Ashura. 

The story of Eleutherius, which is the main object of the sec¬ 
ond part of this study, sheds more light on the Twelve Fridays as a 
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veritas hebraica and on possible points of contact between the 
Twelve-Friday tradition and early Islam. 

1.9. A Syriac Legend about the Secret Bishop John 
and the Personified Friday 

We know of no Twelve-Friday document outside the Chalcedonian 
part of the Christian world. Nevertheless, we do know a Syrian 
anti-Chalcedonian legend of the veneration of each Friday 
throughout the year which presents the closest parallel to the Mus¬ 
lim practice. This legend is important to us also in several other 
respects, so we will deal with it here, before proceeding to the sec¬ 
ond part of our study. 

Unfortunately, this legend is still unpublished. In 1910, Fran¬ 
cois Nau published a detailed periphrasis 70 but he has never re¬ 
turned to it, nor, to my knowledge, has anyone else. The legend is a 
typical narratio animae utilis, although unknown in any language 
other than Syriac. The manuscript Paris, Bibl. Nationale 234 contains 
a cycle of the three “beneficial tales” attributed to a certain abba 
Meletius of Antioch; our story is the first of the series. It is a very 
important text which must be published and studied properly. Here 
I do not pay it the attention it deserves, but only sketch some espe¬ 
cially important motives. 

John was a Christian slave of a pagan master. He venerated 
Friday to such an extent that, from Thursday evening until 
Saturday, he never worked, never ate, and never even spoke. 
Every week on Friday he reported himself sick. This manner 
irritated his master, who often insulted him. Meanwhile, two 
daughters of the master fell into a pit on Friday. At the request 
of the master’s wife, John saved them (a clear allusion to Jesus’ 
words relating to the Sabbath, Lk 14:5) with the miraculous 
help of a lady that he called “Holy Friday” ^ok). 

The master, without knowing these events, demands that John 
participate in the harvest, even though it was still Friday. John 
refuses, and his master tries to kill him with a sword; however, 

70 Nau, F. “Hagiographie syriaque.” ROC 15 (1910): 53-72, 173-97, 
here 192-94. 
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his sword is stopped by the same lady, “une belle femme 
revetue d’habite noire et brilliants.” She lets him know that 
John saved his daughters. They then go out to the workers in 
the field, but all of them have died: the same lady reproached 
them for working on Friday, the day of the Passion of our 
Lord. She touched each of them with a kind of fiery lance and 
each of them was burned, although the ears of wheat in their 
hands remained intact. The master asks to be baptised but 
John refuses, pretending that he is only a layman with no right 
of administering baptism. They all go to the bishop of An¬ 
tioch, Meletius (Meletius was the bishop of Antioch from 360 
to his death in 381; thus, this epoch had already become “epic” 
to the hagiographer). Meletius salutes John as a New Job and 
reveals that he is a bishop consecrated in Alexandria and who 
had left his see (unnamed) twenty-seven years previously. John, 
unhappy with this disclosure, reveals in turn that Meletius 
holds a great sum of money which was donated for the poor 
but which Meletius had planned to spend on church decora¬ 
tion; Meletius publicly repents. John baptises his master with 
the name Theodore together with two hundred other people. 
Theodore donates his slaves to John and John sets them free. 

Four motives of this story will be paramount to the whole of 
our dossier of Friday veneration in the context of Christian influ¬ 
ence on the Arabs. We will meet them in the legends on St 
Eleutherius and St Parasceve: 

(1) the veneration of Friday as a specific day (fast, abro¬ 

gation of work 71 ); 

(2) the veneration of the personified Friday as a saint; 

(3) the main character as a bishop who left his see; 

(4) freedom and slavery, true vs apparent. 

It is difficult to say whether the present legend is a product of 
a separate development of the tradition within the anti- 


71 On the early Muslim custom of fasting on Friday, see Goldziher, I. 
“Usages juifs d’apres la litterature religieuse des musulmans.” REJ 28 
(1894): 75-94, here 83—84; Vajda, G. “Jeune musulman et jeune juif.” The 
Hebrew Union College Annual 12-13 (1937-1938): 367-85, here 379. 
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Chalcedonian milieu or an earlier product of the epoch shaped by 
the Henotikon of Zeno (482), at a time when the attitude toward the 
Council of Chalcedon was not an insurmountable obstacle to 
communion. In fact, even in the 520s the Chalcedonian and anti- 
Chalcedonian parts of the Christian world were united in their reac¬ 
tion to the murder of the Christians of Nagran. 

Part Two: St Eleutherius 

and the Legends about NagrAn 

2.1. The Text of the Slavonic Story of Eleutherius 

The text of the introductory story of the Eleutherius recension is 
almost unknown in languages other than Russian. 72 The translation 
that follows does not pretend to anything more than a useful out¬ 
line of the text. In the text below, I have indicated my interpreta¬ 
tions of passages whose exact meaning is far from obvious by using 
[square brackets]; all of these passages will be discussed below (sec¬ 
tion 2.2). The <angled brackets> mark the text where I do not 
propose any choice between the variant readings nor do I propose 
any specific reconstruction. Because no critical text is available, my 
translation follows the texts of Sokolov’s edition (based on a Ser¬ 
bian manuscript of the thirteenth century, with variant readings 
from several other manuscripts). Rozhdestvenskaja’s edition 
(siglum R) is taken into account for some important variant read¬ 
ings only; I mosdy omit the rhetorical amplifications specific to the 
manuscript V (the oldest Russian manuscript, Novgorod, fifteenth 
century) on which R is based. I believe, along with Sokolov, that 
his Serbian manuscript better preserves the general flow of the text 
than the later Russian manuscripts. 


72 Milena Rozhdestvenskaja’s edition (Po>KAecTBeHCKaa, “Cica3aHHe o 
ABeiia/mam nsTHHirax”) is provided with a Russian translation. There is 
also a French translation of the ms Flap (= Paris, Bibl. Nationale, Nr 10; 
Serbian, parchment, 13 th century; it is published in BeceAOBCKim, “Frei- 
heit—3/\eBc[)epnH,” 124—25) in the description of the manuscript by Ivan 
Martynov: Martinov, [I.] Les manuscrits slaves de la Bibliotheque Fmperiale de 
Paris, 69—72. Paris, 1858. 
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In the West, there is a land [called] Laura, and in this land, a 
great city called [Septail/Dyrrachium], and a multitude of Jews 
lived in it. And they had quarrels with the Christians, some¬ 
times in the market, sometimes in the streets, and sometimes 
in the city’s gates. 73 And they had beaten each other. And there 
was a council, under <Karmian> king. The Jews said to the 
Christians: “Until what time do we have to bear this misery 
and have our children beaten by you? Let you choose one phi¬ 
losopher and let us choose another (and) let them dispute with 
each other, and let us all remain silent. If your philosopher out¬ 
argue, we all baptise ourselves. And if somebody from ours 
will not wish to baptise himself, he will have from you a great 
mischief. [R adds: And if our philosopher out-argue, you con¬ 
vert into our faith.]” They have said this relying on their wise 
philosopher. 

And the Christians liked their speech. They had chosen for 
themselves a pious man whose name was Eleutherius, and the 
Jews had chosen one named Tarasius. They started to discuss, 
having gathered together in one building. [R adds: They dis¬ 
cussed for many hours but, despite this, were never left with¬ 
out an audience.] When they were gathered for the third as¬ 
sembly, 74 the Jew took with himself his son, whose name was 
Malchus. Then [they went into the depths of the struggle]. The 
Sovereign Lord who sees everything helped Eleutherius the 
Christian \instead of this sentence, R has: O Lord who sees every¬ 
thing, help Eleutherius to out-argue the Jew!]. 

And the Jew said to the Christian with an angry heart: “I 
saw that you have already out-argued me, our faith is a shadow 


73 The phrase “sometimes in the market, sometimes in the streets, and 
sometimes in the city’s gates” sounds like a citation. City gates, in Eastern 
cities, are also places of the market, court, gatherings, etc. For “market” 
and “streets” in one phrase, cf. Prov 7:12 (MT and Tg but not LXX and 
Peshitta); among the many biblical passages featuring the function of city 
gates, cf. Prov 31:23. 

74 Cf. the Doctrina Jacobi nuper bapti^ati (CPG 7793); the text was written 
shortly after the summer of 634, and it records a total of nine assemblies 
between the Jews and the Christian Jacob. 
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while yours is true. Moreover, to Moses on the Mount of Sinai 
a shadow is revealed while to you the truth has shown itself. 

From the Virgin Theotokos Maria the Christ was born who 
was professed by our prophets and was indicated with the fin¬ 
ger by your aposdes. I see that you are a wise man but you do 
not know about the twelve Fridays which are profitable for 
your souls.” And after having said this, he departed, being in¬ 
capable of staying because of affliction. But his son remained, 
and Eleutherius said to him: “Do you know about the twelve 
Fridays of which your father has spoken?” And he said: 

“I know that our grandfathers had taken some Christian, one 
of your aposdes, and had found with him a scroll in which it 
was written about the twelve Fridays. They had put him to a 
terrible death after which the scroll, after having been read, 
was consigned to flames. And there is an oath among us, up to 
the present day, not to make it known to the Christians. And 
my soul thirsts for your faith.” And, having started, explained 
to him everything up to the end. 

The Jew came in again and said [some mss add: to 
Eleutherius]: “I know that you are perplexed about the twelve 
Fridays!” But he opened his lips and explained to him every¬ 
thing that he has heard from his son. And the Jew said to him 
with great anger: “[According to the explanation delivered to 
me], this is not known among the Christians. My son said [this] 
to you.” And having taken a knife, he slaughtered his son and 
slaughtered himself. 

But I, Eleutherius, oh brothers, after having known this 
from the Jew, did not hide this but wrote to all the Christians. 

(There follows the text enumerating the twelve Fridays.) 

2.2. Syriac as the Original Language 

There are strong reasons to consider the original of the Eleutherius 
recension as written in Syriac. Most of these reasons are based on 
the phenomena coined by Gerard Garitte as “les interferences ac- 
cidentelles,” in contrast to “les interferences implantees,” which are 
loanwords that have already been absorbed by the language of 
translation. The lower the quality of a translation is, the richer it 
becomes in “interferences accidentelles,” that is, the borrowings of 
the words, the meanings of the words, syntactical constructions, 
and spellings of proper names. The “interferences accidentelles” 
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are often a cause of mistranslation (when the word is translated in 
its primary meaning although it had been used to convey another 
meaning, one absent from the language of translation), in addition 
to the mistranslations due to outright mistakes. Thus, for the study 
of the history of texts, as Garitte formulated, the worst translators 
are the best ones: “...vus de notre point de vue particulier, ce sont 
les moins bons qui sont les meilleurs.” 75 The Slavic translator of 
Eleutherius was rather good, but only “vu de notre point de vue 
particulier.” 

In this section, we will discuss three cases of mistranslation 
and one case of a corrupted spelling of a toponym. In all these 
cases our demonstration will pertain to the original text written by 
the author but not the immediate original of the Slavonic version, 
which might be, of course, in languages other than Syriac (e.g., in 
Greek). 

2.2.1. A Friday which is BpeMeHHaa (“temporary”) 

In the calendar part of the Eleutherius recension, some Fridays are 
called “temporary” (nnmmqa epmemati). These are the Fridays Nrs 
6, 10, and 12, but in some manuscripts there are fewer than three 
“temporary” Fridays. So far, there has been no explanation of this 
epithet, although the term “temporary” certainly goes back to the 
original of Eleutherius. 

One can recognize here confusion between two homographs 
in consonant writing, the Syriac roots %bn “time” and “to buy.” The 
translator read something like rc'&iGi “temporary,” while in the 
original the meaning was something like “merchant, trad¬ 

ing,” which gives the sense “market Friday.” These words are 
scarcely discernible in consonant writing when the vowel signs are 
omitted. 

In Islamic society, Friday is the day of the weekly market, 
which is considered to be a part of the festal pastime on the Yaum 
al-Gunfa. Eleutherius provides only three market Fridays: in the 


75 Garitte, G. “ Traduttore traditore di se stesso.” bulletin de la Classe des 
Let/res de I’Academie Royale de Belgique. 5 C ser. 57 (1971): 39—80 [reprinted in 
idem, Scripta disiecta. 1941—1977, II, 676—717, here 691. Publications de 
l’Institut Orientaliste de Louvain, 22. Lovanii, 1980]. 
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middle of the summer (Nr 6), in the middle of the winter (Nr 12), 
and in the autumn, at the end of the harvest (Nr 10). This practice 
is not the same as in the Muslim world but it is quite reasonable per 
se and already highlights the feature of Friday as being the market 
day. 

S. V. Ivanov is now preparing a publication of five Slavonic 
manuscripts in which the number of such Fridays is reduced to 
four and they are called uemeepmoepmemun “four-temporary.” They 
correspond to the Latin fasts of the “four seasons,” even in the 
calendrical dates. However, as we have seen above (section 1.2), the 
four seasons motive is a later addition to the Latin version; more¬ 
over, two of Ivanov’s five manuscripts are Glagolitic Croatian, that 
is, Roman Catholic. Therefore, I think that we have in these manu¬ 
scripts a later Western rationalisation of the incomprehensible 
term. At any rate, a full discussion of these particular readings must 
be postponed until Ivanov publishes his study. 

2.2.2. BHHAOCTa B b I AyfioKOK) IlOBliCTb 

The phrase rendered in our translation as “Then [they went into 
the depths of the struggle]” is flawed in the manuscripts. Some of 
them give the strange phrase “they went into the depths of the 
books (sb zjij6okuh khuzu)”-, some others, including the Serbian 
manuscript of the thirteenth century used by Sokolov as the basis 
of his edition, contain the smoothed-out phrase “they went into the 
depth(s) of books (eb zjib6unqy khkhchojk) / eb khumhwh zmjSuhw, the 
noun “depth” is in either singular or plural).” But the ms T 1 used as 
the basis of Rozhdestvenskaja’s edition (Novgorod, fifteenth cen¬ 
tury), contains a lectio difficilior. emdocma eb zaj6okow noerbcmb. Liter¬ 
ally it means “they went into (a) deep narration.” Scholars, includ¬ 
ing Rozhdestvenskaja, have naturally dismissed this reading as cor¬ 
rupt. However, if the clearly understandable reading “they went 
into the depth(s) of books” is genuine, the appearance of a quite 
widespread but meaningless reading “they went into the deep 
books” is inexplicable: it is hardly possible as a replacement for 
“the depth(s) of books” but easily possible instead of the genuine 
“deep narration.” The reasons for dismissing this lectio difficilior 
emerge from scholars’ understanding of the text rather than from 
purely textological considerations. 

The word povest’ means “narration,” a standard rendering of 
Greek bifjYqau;. I think this is a mark of a confusion common in 
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Syriac texts and their translations between two root stems of the 
verb rc'xr.: as ethpeel, “to play” or “to compete” (eg, in sport) or as 
ethpaal, “to narrate.” 76 Thus, the meaning of the Syriac original was 
something like “they went into the depths of the struggle” (a con¬ 
fusion took place between derivatives such as, eg., rdiLcut. “5irj- 
yrjOLs” and k'&oGt. “play, competition”). 

2.2.3. Kano mm ch jy&HSL CHAa 

The phrase rendered in our translation as “[According to the ex¬ 
planation delivered to me], this is not known among the Chris¬ 
tians” is also a reconstruction based on a peculiar reading of the ms 
T 1 . This reading was correctly published only in Rozhdestvenskaja’s 
edition: Katco mu ch dam cuAa, hko tmcmb ce 6b xpucmuanex erbdoMO. It 
is difficult to translate the first part of this sentence, even if all the 
words in it seem to be clear. An attempt at a literal translation 
would result in something like the following: “As (or according to, 
in the same manner, etc.) a/the power/force is given to me, that 
this is not known among the Christians.” In other manuscripts, 
the readings are as follows: Taxo mu eejiuxazo 6(oz)a Amamwial 
Adamuyia... (Sokolov’s ms/ms T 2 ) “I swore by the great God 
Atanail/Adanail [Adonael 77 ]...” or the same but with the insertion 
of another name of God, “Adonai” 78 (ms /V). 79 The whole sentence 


76 Payne Smith, R. Thesaurus Sjriacus, cols. 4248-50. Oxonii, 1879— 
1901. 

77 Adonael (“Lord God”) is the name of one of the seven greatest an¬ 
gels in the Testament of Solomon, 81, 84, 102, and also an angelic name in 
some rabbinic and cabbalistic traditions (Schwab, M. Vocabulaire de 
I’angelologie, d’apres les manuscrits hebreux de la Bibliotheque nationale, 41 [153]. 
Extrait des Memoires presentes par divers savants a lAcademie des inscriptions et 
belles-lettres, l rc serie, tome X, 2 C partie. Paris, 1897). 

78 Cf. LXX ASojvcci: 1 Sam 1:11; throughout Ez, ch. 11, but only in 
some of the mss. 

79 Sokolov incorrecdy states, in his critical apparatus, that the ms T 1 
has Adauaujia (“of Adanael”) (Cokoaob, Mamepuajiw u 3aMemm..., 54, 
n. 17). In fact, this is not a reading of the manuscript but only a recon¬ 
struction that his editor, Tikhonravov, printed within the text; Tikhonra- 
vov explains in a footnote that the ms has cn dam cmia (TnxoHpaBOB, 
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is to be translated as “I swore by the great God Adonael that this is 
not known among the Christians.” 

Tikhonravov’s intuition of a mutual connexion between 
“Adonael” ( adammia ) and the mysterious words ca dam ciuia is cer¬ 
tainly correct: they differ in two letters, slovo (c), absent in 
“Adonael”, and in little jus (a) which corresponds in “Adonael” to 
the similar initial letter a% (a). The name Adonael is certainly not 
very familiar to Slavic scribes; at least, I do not know any other text 
in Slavonic in which it is used. Tikhonravov apparently thought 
that Adonael, written in Genitive as adamwia , was “reconstructed” 
by someone as ca dam ctuia —not a very clear phrase, but at least it 
is composed from very common Slavonic words. However, Tik¬ 
honravov overlooked the fact that his ms T 1 has another peculiar 
reading in the first word of the sentence: xaxo instead of maxo, as in 
the other manuscripts. It is difficult to see any necessity of chang¬ 
ing the word mam (which makes perfect sense with “Adonael”) to 
the word xaxo. In Slavonic, both Kaxo mu csi dam cuxa, sixo nrbcmb 
ce 6b xpucmuanex erbdoMO and *Taxo mu csi dam cuxa, sixo nrbcmb 
ce 6b xpucmuanex erbdoMO look equally strange. But otherwise, if 
the lectio difficilior of T 1 is the genuine one, introducing the name 
Adonael would demand a change of Kaxo to maxo, which is neces¬ 
sary to produce an oath-swearing formula. 

Again, the reading Kaxo mu csi dana cuxa, sixo nrbcmb ce 6b 
xpucmuanex erbdoMO can be understood as a caique from Syriac. In 
Syriac, the word reti.n “power,” normally used to render the Greek 
Sovapic;, has a broader meaning than its Greek equivalent, not only 
“sense, meaning” but also “reasoning, explanation.” 80 Similarly, the 


YlaMsmiHuxu, II, 325, n. 3). Unfortunately, Tikhonravov forgot to mention 
that he also altered the first word of the sentence: he published Taxo mu. .. 
instead of Kaxo mu.... The sentence beginning Taxo mu... with following 
Genitive is a formula, “I swore by...,” but the opening words Kaxo mu. .. 
do not imply such a formulation. 

80 Cf. the example in Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 1258: rAn'-n 
vyK” in the sense of “secundum argumentum” (with reference to “B. O. 
ii, 99,” which corresponds to the Chronicle of Ps.-Dionysius Tel-Mahre, 
where this phrase relates to the timespan encompassed by the chronicle). 
Cf. also rdim=. in the sense of “for this reason, on account of this” 
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verb “to give” in “to be given” (ethpeel) also has the 

meanings “to be granted,” “to be delivered,” etc. 81 Thus, the ob¬ 
scure part of the Slavonic sentence can be approximately recon¬ 
structed in Syriac as rcd.n T vyrs' “According to the 

explanation delivered to me,” where the initial s vyrc* has an exact 
equivalent in the Slavonic mtco. 

This construction is also interesting because it is specific to 
Syriac, and thus is hardly possible in a Syriac translation from 
Greek (because such translations generally follow Greek syntax). 
Therefore, this is an argument for Syriac as the original language of 
the Eleutherius recension itself (that is, it was not translated into 
Syriac from another language, and, specifically, not from Greek). 

Another important, although indirect, argument for Syriac as 
the original language is the similarity of Eleutherius’ eschatological 
conception to that of Pseudo-Methodius (see above, 1.5). Both 
works are nearly contemporary and both are independent from 
each other but have some common roots. Pseudo-Methodius, 
however, was written in Syriac. 

2.2.4. “Laura”means “Illyria” 

After having been prepared to meet, in the Eleutherius recension, 
some undigested remnants of its Syriac original, we are in a posi¬ 
tion to take a fresh look at the toponym “Laura” ( Aaoypa ). 82 If this 


(Sokoloff, M. A Syriac Lexicon. A Translation from the Latin, Correction, Ex¬ 
pansion, and Update of C. Breckelmann’s Lexicon Syriacum, 447. Winona 
Lake, IN/Piscataway, NJ, 2009). 

81 Payne Smith, J. A Compendious Syriac Dictionary founded upon the Thesau¬ 
rus Syriacus ofK Payne Smith, D. D., 189. Oxford, 1903. 

82 This reading is present in the earliest manuscripts (Sokolov’s ms as 
well as T, T 2 , and Tlap\ the ms Yud contains a corruption of the same 
reading, oypa). In ms N (Serbian parchment ms of the 13 th or 14 th century), 
the word is rendered as oypaebnem (“(which is) made plain”). This reading, 
according to Sokolov, is “Bepoiri HO, ncKaaceHo 113 coGcreeimoro hmchii 
[probably corrupted from a proper name]” (Cokoaob, Mamepucuiu u 3a- 
MentKU. .., 53, n. 1). This reading or its derivatives are present in some un¬ 
published late manuscripts from the 16 th to the 18 th centuries (whose 
readings were communicated to me by Anissava Miltenova). I am espe- 
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is a transliteration of a Syriac word, it can be understood as 
“Illyricum” or, more exactly, “Illyria” (another form of the same 
toponym in Greek). Indeed, in the Peshitta, ’IAAuqlkov in Rom 
15:19 is rendered as (’ iwrqam ). For another form of this 

toponym, ’IAAuqux, the transliteration must be (7 'my). This 

is not exactly what we might expect as an ideal transliteration of 
“Laura”: kAcA (Iwr). Nevertheless, it is certainly meant to refer to 
Illyria. In addition, there are two extra-linguistic arguments that 
support this assumption, although the linguistic correspondence 
discussed above is sufficiently precise to corroborate it. 

The first argument is the name of the town where the discus¬ 
sion with the Jew took place. The manuscript tradition has basically 
two options for this (setting aside the third option, which is to skip 
the name entirely): either Septail (or derivatives of this name which 
will be discussed later; see Note 1 below) or /\paw (Drac). 83 Drac is 
the Slavic name of Dyrrachium, a coastal town in the southern part 
of the Roman province Illyricum, the modern Durres in Albania. 84 


cially grateful to Anissava Miltenova, who shared with me her data on the 
unpublished manuscripts. 

83 In N and M among the published mss, and in Beljakovski 309 
(16 th century) and Dujchev 17 (18 th century) among the unpublished. 

84 Without knowing the reading “Drach,” the first student of the 
Eleutherius recension, Ivan Martynov, provided the name Laura in his 
translation with a note: “Ne serait-ce pas Illyrie?” (Martinov, Les manuscrits 
slaves, 70, n. 2). Veselovsky, although already knowing this reading and, 
moreover, knowing the existence of the martyr Eleutherius of Illyria and 
considering these facts as arguments in favour of Martynov’s intuition, 
nevertheless rejects it. Veselovsky’s own choice of locale is Tarsus 
(BeceAOBCKiiH, “Freiheit—3AeB<peprm,” 82, cf. 82—85). Veselovsky de¬ 
rived “Tarsus” from the name of Eleutherius’ protagonist Tarasius (this 
procedure hardly fits modern criteria of critical hagiography, but Ve¬ 
selovsky was a pioneer and even a precursor of this discipline). Ve¬ 
selovsky’s argument is based on the Passion of Eleutherius the Cubicu- 
larius (BUG 572, 572e; 4 August), where the martyrdom takes place in 
Tarsus. The existence of one of the martyrs named Eleutherius in Tarsus 
is not sufficient reason to derive “Tarasius” from “Tarsus” and to ignore 
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The second argument is the name of Eleutherius himself. 
Eleutherius is a twenty-year-old bishop martyr of Illyricum whose 
hagiographical dossier, including its Syriac part, will be discussed 
below. 85 

There is no doubt that our Eleutherius of Laura is none other 
than an avatar of Eleutherius of Illyria, so the hagiographical dos¬ 
sier of the latter is thus the hagiographical substrate of the story of 
Eleutherius and Fridays. This identification is, in turn, an additional 
confirmation of our previous conclusion that the Eleutherius re¬ 
cension was translated from Syriac. 

The land of Laura, or Illyria, is certainly “in the West,” as it is 
localized at the beginning of our story. Unfortunately, the province 
of Illyricum is located in the extreme west of the eastern part of the 
Roman Empire, in such a way that, from our perspective, it is “in 
the West” from everywhere. Thus, such geographic precision is of 
almost no help in specifying the locale of the place where 
Eleutherius narrated his story. 

Note 1: “Septail” and the Possibility 

of a Slavonic Translation from Syriac 
For the present study, it is irrelevant whether the Slavonic text of the 
Eleutherius recension is translated from a lost Greek intermediary or di- 
recdy from the Syriac original. I mention this problem here only because 
of the reading “Septail” (and other similar readings) as the name of the 
town in which the dispute with the Jews took place. If this reading be¬ 
longs to the original, the existence of a Greek intermediary is unlikely. It is 
hardly possible that the phoneme /// would be preserved after having 


all the toponyms given by the manuscripts. Unfortunately, Veselovsky did 
not know that the “Laura” of our text could be read as “Illyria.” 

85 Veselovsky’s knowledge of this Life was based on the texts (Latin 
and metaphrastic Greek) published in the Acta Sanctorum on 18 April 
(commemoration date according to the Roman calendar). Oddly enough, 
he mentions 15 December as a commemoration day of Eleutherius in the 
Byzantine rite but says that this is an erroneous (“no oim-iOKe”) repetition 
of the commemoration of the Cubicularius from 4 August (BeceAOBCKnii, 
“Freiheit—WeBcpepnn,” 82). In fact, it is Veselovsky who is in error 
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passed through Greek transliteration. Normally in such cases, we have, in 
the Slavonic translations, the phoneme /s/. Given that the Eleutherius 
recension is a Syrian work written in Syriac, one has to conclude—on the 
assumption that a reading similar to “Septail” is the genuine one—that the 
Slavonic version is translated from Syriac. A detailed discussion of this 
issue would involve the problem of Syrian influence on the earliest Sla¬ 
vonic literature in general and especially the Sit% im Leben of another Sla¬ 
vonic document translated from Syriac, the so-called “Legend of Thessa- 
lonica.” 86 Such a discussion should be avoided here. Our only interest at 
present is the reading “Septail.” 

The manuscripts give, for the corresponding toponym, three main 
possibilities (the following manuscript readings have been provided to me 
by Anissava Miltenova): the omission of the city’s name entirely (or a la¬ 
cuna, as in Hap); the name “Drach”; and a group of readings which I con¬ 
sider to be similar to “Septail.” These readings are the following: 11 lem>- 
TanAT> ( Sep”tailT1 ); IHmrfeAi ( Sipel Sokolov’s ms and the unpublished 
ms Nr 53 of Miltenova’s list, no date available); llhiHbiavb ( Sin’tal Vi¬ 
enna 149, 16th century, and Adzharski 326, 17th century, both unpub¬ 
lished); and UlnaAT, {Sepal”; Ynd). Moreover, I add to the same group the 
reading BmirraH ( Vipitan ) of T2: confusion between sa and vedi is quite 
possible in the Croatian angular Glagolitic where the corresponding letters 
are written as OO and UI.T2 is a Russian manuscript of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury but it goes back to the South Slavic manuscript tradition. 

The reading ILL ra\ b obviously results from confusion between III 
and III. All the readings of this group except I 1 InmuaAb have as the sec¬ 
ond consonant /pf } not /»/; one can take it almost for granted that Ini 
appeared in IHma>TaAb as a result of confusion (quite common) between 
Cyrillic pokoj («) and nyne («); it is Ipl that is genuine here. Finally, the 
readings differ in either the presence or absence of the third consonant, 
///, given that the fourth consonant, ///, is present everywhere. However, 
the third consonant is mosdy present (exceptions are lllmi-fc\b and 
IHiia vb; both of them sound similar to some Slavic words, and so were 
probably created by medieval editors). Thus, the original consonantism of 


86 Cf. Aypbe, B. “Okoao Coavhckoh AereHAH. H3 iiCTOpim mhc- 
CHOHepcTBa b neptioA MOHoc^eAirrcKofi ymm” [Lourie, B., “On the Con¬ 
text of the Legend of Thessalonica. From the history of the missionary 
activity in the period of the monothelite union”]. Cjiaeme u ux cocedu [The 
Slavs and Their Neighbours], bhh. 6 (1996): 23-52. 
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the toponym can be recovered as ls/-/pf-]tl-/l/ (less likely, without 

Hb- 

It is tempting to read these four consonants in Syriac as sdbtaye 
(r£Av=ut) in the sense of aa(3(3aTiavoi (“Sabbatarians”). 87 The alternation of 
/ bl and /pj is known in Syriac. 88 The ending -il, in this case, is an adapta¬ 
tion of an unusual, to the Slavic ear, ending -ie within the Slavonic tradi¬ 
tion (where the proper names of Semitic origin with ending -il are numer¬ 
ous). If this hypothesis is correct, Septail was originally not the name of 
the city but rather its predicate: “the great city of the Sabbatarians.” It is 
probable, although not absolutely certain, that the city in question is Dyr- 
rachium; the Slavs had been settling near Dyrrachium since at least the 
middle of the sixth century, even before the composition of our text, and 
so the toponym Drac in its Slavonic version may be the correct translation 
of the original city’s name. 

Another question is, who are these “Sabbatarians”? In the context of 
Friday veneration, there is no need to see them as a separate sect; the or¬ 
dinary Jewish population would represent a sufficiently distinct popula¬ 
tion. In fact, Jewish presence in Illyricum was rather strong and conflicts 
did occur. 89 

Finally, I would like to mention a possibility pointed out to me by 
S. A. Ivanov, namely, that the toponym is influenced by the South Slavic 
name for the Albanians, nmirrap ( siptar ; which now has a derogatory 
sense) derived from the Albanian shqipe “Albanian” through an archaic 
form HihnneTap ( sapetat ). The word shqipe goes back to the late proto- 


87 Payne Smith, Thesaurus Sjriacus, col. 4049. 

88 In Syriac, as well as in other spoken Semitic languages, “...voiced 

consonants may become voiceless in contact with other consonants and 
in final position in the syllable” (Lipinski, E. Semitic Languages: Outline of a 
Comparative Grammar. ; 104. OLA, 80. Leuven, 1997). C£, in a Melkite ms, a 
case when an etymological (Jb.J is represented by / p/, also in the name of 
a day of the week: instead of k'VzjoW “Friday” (Sachau, E. 

Ver^eichniss der syrischen Handschriften. 2. Abt., 856 (Nr 310); Die 
Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, 23; 
Berlin, 1899). I owe this reference to N. Seleznyov. 

89 The laws concerning the Jews issued by Arcadius (397) and Theo¬ 
dosius II ( ca 420) in the Codex Theodosianus (16.8.1 and 21) are both ad¬ 
dressed to the Prefects in Illyricum; c£, for general context, Katz, T. S., 
ed. The Cambridge History of Judaism, vol. 4,1043. Cambridge etc., 2006. 
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Albanian period (6 th -7 th century) and is, in turn, a caique of the Slavic 
word Slovene “Slavs,” both having the meaning “those who speak 
clearly.” 90 The history of the South Slavic nimrrap is not clear enough to 
permit any further evaluation of Ivanov’s hypothesis. 

2.3. The Hagiographical Dossier of Eleutherius of Illyricum: 

an Introduction 

We have recognised the presence of St Eleutherius, bishop of 
Illyricum, in our “Slavic” Eleutherius; now we must look at the 
hagiographical dossier of the latter and then study both Eleutherii 
in parallel. This will lead us more closely to the Arabs and the Ara¬ 
bian Peninsula. 

So far, not all the known texts about Eleutherius have been 
published and, most probably, not all have even been found. Judg¬ 
ing from the published texts and manuscript descriptions, four of 
the recensions are the most important: one Greek, one Latin, one 
Syriac, and one Slavonic. These will be reviewed below. Some im¬ 
portant data are also preserved in Syriac liturgical calendars and in 
the Ethiopian Synaxarium; they will be mentioned below as re¬ 
quired. Our Eleutherius seems to be absolutely unknown to the 
Coptic tradition. His Armenian short Life is derived from the 
known Greek recensions 91 and is of no particular interest for us. 
The Georgian texts on Eleutherius are unexplored. The same is 
true for the Arabic tradition despite the fact that it might turn out 
to be of special importance. 92 Finally, there is a tradition of the 


90 Orel, V. Albanian Ltymological Dictionary, 434. Leiden/Boston/Koln, 
1998. 

91 Cf. its text, translation, and notes in Bayan, G. Le Synaxaire armenien 
de Ter Israel. V. Mois de Kalo% 48[734]-51 [737], PO 18,1; N 86. Paris, 1924 
[repr. Turnhout, 1974] (under 7 Kaloc‘ = 15 December). 

92 Cf., in the ms Sinaiticus arab. 398 (Melkite), the title of the Ufe where 
the proper names are severely garbled: O'tfcu'L? for “Eleutherius” (the first 
syllable is dropped, probably because of confusion with the article a/-) and 
(jjjUJl for Anthia: Gibson, M. D. Catalogue of the Arabic Mss. in the Convent 
of S. Catharine on Mount Sinai, 66—68, here 67. Studia Sinaitica, III. London, 
1894 (I am grateful to N. Seleznyov for this reference). This ms will soon 
be available on line. 
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veneration of St Eleutherius’ relics in Constantinople. It turns out 
to be at odds with the data of his Greek Life , and so will be consid¬ 
ered in comparison with the latter. 

2.3.1. The Byzantine Tradition and Constantinople 

The Byzantine tradition is represented by the Lives (long and short) 
in Greek, Latin, Slavonic, and also Syriac. 93 The Greek recensions 
are BHG 568-571b, of which two are published: BHG 570 (pre- 
metaphrastic, seemingly the oldest one) and BHG 571 (one of the 
two metaphrastic recensions). It is BHG 570 which is of primary 
interest for us. There is a critical edition by Pio Franchi de’ 
Cavalieri with an important study, “II testo originale della leggenda 
di S. Eleuterio.” 94 There are, in addition, short notices on 
Eleutherius in various recensions of the Synaxarium of Constan¬ 
tinople which are of interest because of their various spellings of 
the proper names. 

The Latin recensions are BHL 2450—2452 (four recensions, 
among which one is unpublished, BHL 2451a). There are, more¬ 
over, several documents concerning the later Eleutherius cult in the 
Roman Church (cf. BHL 2453-2453c). According to Franchi de’ 
Cavalieri, the three published recensions go back to two Latin 
translations from Greek. The location of Eleutherius’ diocese in 
Illyricum is preserved only in a part of the Latin manuscript tradi¬ 
tion. Two other variants are names of the Italian towns Rieti and 
Etana; these adaptations are certainly insertions by later Italian edi¬ 
tors. 

The Syriac recension BHO 266 95 is similar to BHG 570, espe¬ 
cially in the variants proper to the codex Barberinianus III 37, 96 
which means that the Syriac text is based on a Greek text that is 


93 And also by an Armenian short Life (see above) and, presumably, by 
a number of texts in Georgian. 

94 Franchi de’ Cavalieri, P. I martin di S. Teodoto i S. Ariadne, con un 
Appendice sul testo originale delMartirio di S. Eleuterio , 149—161. Studi e testi, 6. 
Roma, 1901. Cf. ibid., 137—46. 

95 Published in Bedjan, P., Acta martyrum et sanctorum, VI, 417—30. 
Parisiis/Lipsiae, 1896. 

96 Franchi de’ Cavalieri, I martiri, 142, n. 1. 
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somewhat later than the earliest Greek text available to us. It is a 
witness of the Byzantine cult of Eleutherius rather than an inde¬ 
pendent Syriac hagiographical work. 

Among the variant readings common to the Barberinianus and 
the Syriac version, the most interesting to us is the indication of the 
city in Illyricum where Eleutherius was the bishop (all other recen¬ 
sions are silent on this). It is Sirmium, the most important city of 
the entire province and one of the locations of the imperial court in 
the fourth century. No wonder that such a reading is proper to a 
later manuscript tradition and is not genuine. Appointing a twenty- 
year-old bishop unmentioned in any other source to such a city was 
apparently something of a stretch even for hagiographers. 

There are three Slavonic recensions of the long Life 97 although 
only one of them is published. 98 There are also short (Synaxarium) 
recensions, 99 seemingly of no particular interest. The unpublished 
recensions described by Klementina Ivanova preserve the location 
in Illyricum. However, the published recension contains a quite 
different location, which will be discussed below. 

In Constantinople, there was a martyrium (a church on the 
tomb) of St Eleutherius in Xerolophos, allegedly (according to the 
legends collected in the Patria Constantinopolitand) constructed by the 
emperor Arcadius (395—408). The first historical witness to its exis- 


97 IlBaHOBa, K. Bibliotheca Hagiographica Balcano-Slavica , 360. Coc^m, 
2008 (in Bulgarian). There are no additional recensions in the Russian 
tradition: TBoporoB, O. B. TlepeeodHue Mumm pyccKou mwmocmu XI— 
XV eeKoe. Kamcuioz [Tvorogov, O. V. The Translated Lives of the Russian 
Manuscript Tradition of the Eleventh-Fifteenth Centuries. A Catalogue^, 55. Mock- 
Ba/ C.-IIeTep6ypr, 2008. 

98 By S. O. Dolgov in: Benume Murnu Temuu, coSpannue BcepoccuuacuM 
MumponojiumoM MaicapueM. AexaSpb, dm 6—17 [The Great Menologion Collected 
by the Metropolitan of All Russia Makarij. December, Days 6—17\, cols. 1030-40. 
Mocma, 1904. The editor did not know Franchi de’ Cavalieri’s edition, 
and so considered the premetaphrastic Greek original of this Life as un¬ 
published; he compared his text with the Latin version BHL 2450. 

99 In the Russian Prolog book (a kind of Synaxarium) under 15 Decem¬ 
ber, cf. Dolgov’s edition, ibid., cols. 1040—41; there are also many editions, 
from the seventeenth century on, of the whole Prolog book. 
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tence is a story preserved as ch. 145 of the Pratum Spirituale of John 
Moschus.100 The story, written down in the early seventh century, 
goes back to the time of patriarch of Constantinople Gennadius 
(458-471). The patriarch complained to the saint about one of his 
clerics, who was serving in this church of St Eleutherius but whose 
behaviour was not just bad but even criminal. Through a messenger, 
the patriarch asked the saint about the choice of either improving 
this cleric’s behaviour or dismissing him entirely. The clergyman in 
question then miraculously died.101 What is most important to us is 
the fact that the messenger of the patriarch speaks to the martyr 
“addressing his sepulchre” (7 iqoct£XCov eiq xqv Koyxqv). Thus, the 
church was actually a matryrium preserving relics of the saint. This 
fact is in blatant contradiction to the IJfe of Eleutherius—there is no 
account of the provenance of these relics in Constantinople. 

According to all the recensions of the Life , the martyrdom of 
Eleutherius and his mother, Anthia, took place in Rome, but the 
relics were immediately taken away by members of the martyr 
bishop’s flock and translated to his diocese. The latter is, in most of 
the recensions, somewhere in Illyricum (apart from the Italian al¬ 
ternatives mentioned above, there is another alternative which will 
be discussed in the next section). Thus, according to the existing 
Lives , the relics of the saint cannot remain in Constantinople (even 
if we suppose that “Rome” in his Passion is a substitute for “New 
Rome”). One might propose that the martyr of Xerolophos is 
some other Eleutherius, but Eleutherius of Illyricum is celebrated, 
in the Byzantine rite, on 15 December and a sjnaxis in Xerolophos 
is on the same day, together with another sjnaxis on 20 or 21 July. 
Thus, according to the tradition preserved by the Synaxarium of 
Constantinople and also by the Typicon of the Great Church (both are 
dated to the tenth century in their earliest available recensions), St 
Eleutherius of Xerolophos is indeed Eleutherius of Illyricum. 


100 See, for general information on the church, Janin, R. La geographie 
ecclesiastique de I’Empire By^antin. Premiere partie: Le siege de Constantinople et le 
Patriarcat CEcumenique, t. Ill , Les eglises et les monasteres , 110. Publications de 
l’Institut francais d’etudes byzantines. Paris, 1969. 

101 PG 87/3, 3009 A. The story was often quoted by later Byzantine 
writers; see references in Janin, La geographie ecclesiastique. 
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Janin suggests that the July date is probably the commemora¬ 
tion of the consecration of the church. I would prefer another expla¬ 
nation. Our witnesses of the identification between Eleutherius of 
Illyricum and the martyr of Xerolophos are very late, not earlier than 
the tenth century. There are absolutely no data on Constantinople in 
the texts of Eleutherius’ dossier, where, on the contrary, a different 
location for his relics is specified. It is reasonable to assume that the 
celebration of St Eleutherius in Xerolophos on 15 December is a late 
development whereas the July dates go back to the authentic com¬ 
memoration day of the martyr whose relics were placed here. In 
other words, Eleutherius of Xerolophos is a different Eleutherius 
who was identified with the martyr of Illyricum at a later date. 

2.3.2. Hierapolis 

The only published Slavonic recension of the long Ufe is distin¬ 
guished by a peculiar geography. Illyricum is mentioned nowhere. 
Instead, after having been consecrated bishop, Eleutherius was 
appointed in a “monastery.” When the martyr died, his relics were 
taken away by the people from this “monastery.” However, at the 
end of the episode with the relics, there appears the following sen¬ 
tence in which the syntax is severely damaged: Ce xce npedam 
6ucmb PuMb eo EpanoAU, npu papu Andptbantb. 102 This sentence 
has a remote equivalent in BHG 570: ettpaxOfi be xauxa ev Pojpq 
prjvl 5eKep|3Qup 7ievx eica ibeicaxq. 103 One can tentatively recon¬ 
struct the initial words of the original of the corrupted phrase in 
Slavonic as xauxa be TtaoeboOq... Then there follows the word 
“Rome” in Nominative or Accusative, which does not make any 
sense; the following words are “...in Hierapolis, under Emperor 
Hadrian.” The whole sentence is untranslatable due to corruption, 
but the mention of Hierapolis in the context of the deposition of 
the relics is, at any rate, clear. 

In all the recensions, the relics were deposed in the place of 
the bishopric ministry of Eleutherius which is, in this particular 
Slavonic recension, some “monastery” (evidendy, a substitute for a 


102 Dolgov’s edition (see n. 98), col. 1040. 

103 Franchi de’ Cavalieri, 1 martin, 161.10. 
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toponym). Our corrupted sentence causes us to wonder if the 
original toponym is Hierapolis. It is a priori the most likely that such 
a strange word represents an undigested remnant of a previous re¬ 
cension in which each reference to “Hierapolis” was replaced with 
the word “monastery” by a later editor. Theoretically, this supposi¬ 
tion can be verified, given that we are dealing with a typical Passion 
(pique where the hagiographer is working within a matrix (coined by 
Michel van Esbroeck as the “hagiographical substrate” 104 ) im¬ 
printed with the hagiographer’s place and time. The “epic” hagiog¬ 
rapher is much less free in his choice of episodes and motives than 
the writer of a Passion historique , in the same manner as the fairy tale 
is not as rich in motives and images as the historical novel. 

Indeed there is, in the Ufe of Eleutherius, an episode shared 
by all recensions which must be read as a hallmark of the place of 
origin. Felix, the officer sent to arrest Eleutherius, was converted. 
When both were on their way to Rome, in a place where water was 
available, Felix asked to be baptised by Eleutherius. The hagiogra¬ 
pher states (according to all recensions although in somewhat vary¬ 
ing wording) that this scene repeats the baptism of the eunuch of 
the queen of the Ethiopians by Aposde Philip (Acts 8:36-38). 105 In 
the language of the “epic” hagiography, this scene is to be read as 
presenting Eleutherius as a second Apostle Philip, which, in turn, 
would make sense only in a local tradition in which Aposde Philip 
is considered as the founder of the corresponding Church. Several 
different locations would theoretically be possible here but 
Illyricum is certainly not one of them (no legend about Apostle 
Philip as the founder of the Church of Illyricum is known). 

However, the main place of the cult of Aposde Philip was 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, near modern Pamukkale in Turkey. From the 
early fifth century, there was, in Hierapolis in Phrygia, a great mar- 
tyrium of Apostle Philip, who was reputedly buried in the middle 
of this building. The ruins of this martyrium are present to this day. 
The tradition about the grave of Apostle Philip in Hierapolis is not 
the only tradition about his place of burial, but it is traceable to the 


104 van Esbroeck, M. “Le substrat hagiographique de la mission 
khazare de Constantin-Cyrille.” AB 104 (1986): 337-48. 

105 Franchi de’ Cavalieri ,1 martin, 151.4—8. 
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very early accounts of the Apostle. 106 What is most important for 
our purpose is that Hierapolis is the place of the martyr death and 
burial of Aposde Philip according to the greatest document of his 
hagiographical dossier, the fifteen Acta Philippi (CANT 250), 107 cf. 
especially Act XV, Martyrium (CANT 250.11). In addition to the 
texts, this tradition is commemorated by the great martyrium of 
Philip in Hierapolis of Phrygia. This tradition of Hierapolis 108 is the 
mainstream tradition available in Byzantium which is preserved in 
the documents in Greek, Armenian, Georgian, Slavonic (in the 
documents closely related to the Acta Philippi , see CANT 250), 
Latin (CANT 254), and even “Old” (Early Modern) Irish (CANT 
255). It is not, however, part of the mainstream tradition of the 
anti-Chalcedonian milieux (the Copto-Arabo-Ethiopic tradition of 
CANT 252 and the Syriac tradition of CANT 253 109 ), where Apos¬ 
de Philip was put to death in Africa (sometimes, with precision, “in 


106 Kreitzer, L. J. “Epaphras and Philip: the Undercover Evangelists of 
Hierapolis.” In Wooden, R. G., T. R. Ashley, and R. S. Wilson, eds. You 
Will Be My Witnesses. A Festschrift in Honor of the Reverend Dr. Allison A Trites 
on the Occasion of His Retirement, 127^-3. Macon, GA, 2003. It is more natu¬ 
ral to consider the early Christian traditions about Philip as pertaining to a 
unique person; cf. Matthews, Ch. R. Philip: Apostle and Evangelist: Configura¬ 
tions of a Tradition. Supplements to Novum Testamentum, 105; Leiden/Bos- 
ton/Koln, 2002. 

107 See, first of all, Bovon, F., B. Bouvier, and F. Amsler, eds. Acta Phi¬ 
lippi. Textus. Corpus Christianorum, Series apocryphorum, 11. Turnhout, 
1999. 

108 Sometimes explicitly located in Phrygia but very often not; some 
texts contain only the name of Hierapolis, some others add “in Asia.” 

109 To add to the bibliography on CANT 253, see van Esbroeck, M. 
“Les Actes syriaques de Philippe a Carthagene en version arabe.” Oriens 
chnsttanus 79 (1995): 120-45. There is another Syrian and Armenian (anti- 
Chalcedonian) tradition, according to which he died and was buried in 
Pisidia. Cf. van Esbroeck, M. “Neuf listes d’apotres orientates.” Augustin- 
ianum 34 (1994): 109—99, here list V (Armenian), p. 182/136 (txt/tr.); list 
VIII (Syriac; this 8 th -century list contains the Ephesian tradition about the 
tomb of the Theotokos near Ephesus), p. 188/142 (txt/tr.); list IX 
(Syriac), p. 193/154 (txt/tr.). 
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Carthage”) but his corpse was miraculously translated to Jerusalem. 
Frederic Amsler argues that the latter tradition, too, has its point of 
departure in the Acta Philippi , namely, Act III, where Philip is said 
to go to “the country of the Candaces,” that is, to Nubia (an allu¬ 
sion to Acts 8:27 sqq is implied), but “Candaces” was subsequently 
corrupted into “Carthages” which then resulted in “Africa.” 110 

The Ufe of Eleutherius is also patterned after the Acta Philippi in 
another episode, when Eleutherius is preaching to the wild beasts 
and the beasts are praising God.l 11 Compare, in the Acta Philippi , 
Acts VIII and XII where the kid of a wild goat and the leopard in 
the wilderness become believers (leopards are also enumerated in 
Eleutherius’ list of the wild beasts touched by his preaching). There 
is a parallel episode also in the Syriac Historia Philippi ( CANT 253) 
with an ox. However, all the converted beasts in the Philip tradition 
are able to speak (and even to argue with the aposde, to be trans¬ 
formed into a human-like image, and to take communion, as in Acta 
Philippi XII), whereas the beasts in the Ufe of Eleutherius are, natu¬ 
rally, unable to speak; instead, they raise their right paws as a sign of 
praising the Lord. This, apparendy, is an indication that Eleutherius 
is similar to Philip, but not as great as the aposde. 

There are also, in the Ufe of Eleutherius, several marks of his 
“secondary rank” with respect to Aposde Philip. First of all is the 
attribution of his death to Emperor Hadrian. The Passions (piques 
are dated, in their texts, to one or another emperor depending on 
the rank of the martyr (the “epic” hagiography does not show in¬ 
terest in the absolute chronology in any historical sense but it does 
show a great deal of interest in its own symbolic way). The first- 
rank aposdes must die under Nero or, at least, Vespasian. Hadrian 
is precisely the appropriate emperor for aposdes of secondary rank, 
in contrast to the emperors Decius and Diocletian, who are appro¬ 
priate for the ordinary heroes of the Passions epiquesA 2 To be mar- 


110 Amsler, F. Acta Philippi. Commentarius, 149. Corpus Christianorum, 
Series apocryphorum, 12. Turnhout, 1999. 

111 Franchi de’ Cavalieri, I martiri, 157. 

112 See van Esbroeck, M. “Le saint comme symbole.” In Hackel, S., 
ed. The Byzantine Saint. University of Birmingham XIV Spring Symposium of 
Byqantine Studies, 128—40. Studies Supplementary to Sobomost, 5. London, 
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tyred by Emperor Hadrian in Rome indicates a very high rank for a 
local saint but is, nevertheless, not equal to that of the aposdes. 
Another detail with the same meaning is the reference to Eleu- 
therius’ mother, Anthia, as a companion of Aposde Paul. 113 

At any rate, some traditions associated with Philip are reworked 
in the Life of Eleutherius, the toponym Flierapolis certainly among 
them. Thus, it must be a genuine reading of the Ufe. 

We have reached this conclusion mostly in a philological way 
but, from the historical point of view, it is rather difficult. One can 
easily imagine Eleutherius as an apostolic figure patterned after 
Aposde Philip and presented as the aposde of some locality. One 
cannot imagine, however, that it was to Hierapolis that Eleutherius’ 
relics were translated by his flock (as stated in his Ufe)-, Flierapolis 
already had apostolic relics of her own, and there was no room for 
Eleutherius’. The name of Hierapolis appears in the Ufe of 
Eleutherius in the context of its Philip-related background; be¬ 
cause, according to the same tradition, Philip himself was the apos¬ 
de in Hierapolis, this necessarily precludes the possibility of 
Eleutherius’ apostolate there. This, in turn, should exclude the 
deposition of Eleutherius’ relics in Hierapolis, given that the relics 
were deposed in the place of his apostolate. Thus, before explain¬ 
ing this difficulty, we have to note that: 

(1) The Ufe of Eleutherius was composed with no relation to 

the real relics of Eleutherius (even if he was a somewhat 
historical person and not a purely hagiographical sym¬ 
bol); 

(2) The hagiographer and his audience were not aware of nor 

were they interested in the real ecclesiastical history and 
the real sanctuaries of Hierapolis mentioned in the Ufe 
(regardless of the identification of this city with Hierapo¬ 
lis in Phrygia or any other homonymic city). 


1981. Generally, on the role of absolute dating in the “epic” hagiography, 
see Delehaye, H. Les Passions des martyrs et lesgenres litteraiies, 173—177; Sub- 
sidia hagiographica, 13 B. Bruxelles, 1966. 

113 Franchi de’ Cavalieri, I martin, 149. 
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In meeting these two conditions, the hagiographer was avoiding 
the choice between Eleutherius and Philip as the apostle of Hierapo- 
lis who is present through the deposition of his relics here. He was 
able, in some way, to reuse the Philip-Hierapolis tradition by replac¬ 
ing Philip with Eleutherius. Of course, such a substitution was im¬ 
possible in any milieu which was in contact with Hierapolis in Phry¬ 
gia, but was quite possible in any milieu satisfying condition (2) 
above. 

It is important to note that location of Eleutherius’ ministry in 
“Hierapolis,” despite its inadmissibility as a historical fact, cannot 
be void of historical value. The author of a Passion epique is much 
less free in the choice of the details of its narrative than the “his¬ 
torical” hagiographer. The “epic” hagiography is working according 
to laws similar to those of the fairy tale or the dream, and so its 
historical value can be discovered in the historical circumstances of 
the hagiographer himself. Thus, if a hagiographer places his com¬ 
pletely or mostly fictional character in Hierapolis, it is certainly 
meaningful for him and, therefore, for us. And, therefore, we have 
to find this Hierapolis, wherever it may be. 

2.4. The “Wolf of Arabia” and Arabian Connexions 

of Eleutherius 

One hint is provided by the text of the Life of Eleutherius: address¬ 
ing his torturer, Emperor Hadrian, Eleutherius uses a series of epi¬ 
thets including the phrase “Wolf of Arabia (Auke xfj<; Apa|3ux<;).P8i 
The expression itself is a biblical one (Hab 1:8 and Zeph 3:3), proper 
to the Septuagint due to a mistranslation of IIP UNT (“evening 
wolves”); the words c ereb “evening” and ca rab “Arabia” are complete 
homographs in consonant writing. The original sense of the expres¬ 
sion is explained in Zeph 3:3 (“they gnaw not the bones till the mor¬ 
row”), and it is translated correctly in the Targums on the corre¬ 
sponding books, the Peshitta and the Vulgate. 


114 Franchi de’ Cavalieri, I martin, 153.4. The same epithet appears in 
the Slavonic fBejiwcue Muneu Pemuu... AetcaSpb, dm 6—17, col. 1033: boa we 
apaBiiTbCKiii) and Syriac (Bedjan, Acta..., VI, 422.2: rZirfi) 

versions. 
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Despite its biblical provenance, the expression “wolf of Ara¬ 
bia” was not commonplace in Christian hagiography. The usual 
expression, “rapacious wolf’ (Auko<; agnaL), was also biblical 
(Gen 49:29; Mt 7:15; cf. Ez 22:27 and Jn 10:12) and was common 
to all versions of the Bible; it was also used in the Latin version of 
the Life of Eleutherius ( lupus rapax ). 115 The reading “wolf of Ara¬ 
bia” is considered by Franchi de’ Cavalieri as genuine on textologi- 
cal grounds (as the reading shared by most of the witnesses and, 
I would add, as the lectio dijficilior), whereas the reading “rapacious 
wolf’ is a result of standardisation. 

The “wolves of Arabia” are rare in the literature of the Byzan¬ 
tine commonwealth with the exception of the exegetical context 
and quotation from Hab 1:8 or Zeph 3:3. “Wolf of Arabia” as a 
pejorative marker is almost exclusively connected with the Arabs or 
the Muslims. 116 Thus, in the middle of the sixth century, Cyril of 
Scythopolis wrote in his Life of Euthjmius , ch. 24, on newly baptised 
Saracens: “those who were formerly wolves of Arabia are becom¬ 
ing (members) of the spiritual flock of Christ.” 117 

Apart from the Life of Eleutherius, the phrase “wolf of Ara¬ 
bia” as an epithet describing a torturer is known to me in the Mar- 
tynum of Parasceve (and this occurrence, also connected to Arabia, 
will be dealt with below, 3.1.2), and in the Armenian Martyrium of 
Chosrow of Ganjak (f 1167, written by a contemporary author), 


115 C£, on this reading in the Latin recensions, Franchi de’ Cavalieri, I 
martin , 143, where he argues that this reading was already in the (lost) 
Greek original of the Latin versions. 

116 The only exception I have found in the on-line database of TLG is 
an epigram of John Mauropodes, 11 th century, where a man tearing up his 
own manuscript is compared with an Arabian wolf (otixog 6' 6 beivog xrjs 
Apapiag Auicog): Epigram 51.4 (de Lagarde, P. Joannis Euchaitorum Metro- 
politae quae in codice Vaticano Graeco 676 supersunt, Abhandlungen der Historisch- 
Philologische Classe der Kdniglichen Gesellschafi der Wissenschaften ^u Gottingen, 28. 
Gottingen, 1882 [repr. Amsterdam, 1979] (quoted according to CPG 
2709.004). 

117 Schwartz, E. Kyrillos von Skythopolis, 24.20-22. Texte und Untersu- 
chungen..., 49.2. Leipzig, 1939: oi Ttoxe Aukol xfjg Apapiag, £ tie it a xfjc; 
AoyiKfjg Tioipvqg xou Xoiuxou yevopevou 
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where the hagiographer labels as an “Arabian wolf (quijp 
uipuipuigji)” a Persian muezzin who saw at night a brilliant light 
on the grave of the martyr. 118 

Taken together with the mention of Arabia, another detail of 
the Ufe of Eleutherius reveals Arabian connexions in the very 
name of ’EAeuBepiog, which means “free.” The possible historical 
meaning of this name will be discussed below (2.9.3) but at this 
point, we are in a position to discuss its symbolic meaning. The 
existence of such meaning is explicit in the Ufe itself (in all recen¬ 
sions). 

At the beginning of the interrogation, Hadrian asks 
Eleutherius (here in a literal translation): “Eleutherius, how you 
who have such a liberty have committed yourself to the craziest 
religion and venerate a god who was nailed down by the mortal 
humans? (EAeuBepie, 7tc be, xouxuxrjp eAeuBepiag xuyxavcnv 
e^e&coKag eauxov pavitobecrxdxq GQrjcnceipi Kai cre|3q 0eov, 
ooxls u7io Gvrjxcbv dvGoamcnv dvr)Acn0r);)” Eleutherius remains 
silent but Hadrian insists. Then, “...Eleutherius, after having looked 
upwards to heaven and made the seal of Christ [= sign of the 
cross], started to say: ‘The very liberty is to know the creator of 
heaven and earth who has produced everything’ (6 be EAeuBepiog 
tiva|3Aei(>as eig xov oupavov Kal 7xoirjaa<; xqv ev Xpiaxcb 
oxjjpayiba, rjp^axo Aeyeiv EAeuOepia ecrxlv avvr\, xo yivcoa- 
K£iv xov 7iOLr)xf]v ouQavou x£ Kal yfjg, xov 7tavxa &£&r]|xi- 
ouQyrjKoxa.)” 119 

This entire passage is not common to hagiographical writing 
in general; in fact, it is rather unusual. However, it has a parallel in 
the Ufe ofHuthymius of Cyril of Scythopolis, ch. 18, dealing with the 
Arabs baptised together with their phylarchs Aspebetos (Peter in 


118 Uiuliuilirjbuili, 3., IMuinbiuli, 2., Zuijng Lnp *{l/iuhhjiji 

(1155—1843) [Manandean, Y., and H. Acarean. The Armenian New Martyrs 
(1155-1843)], 29.27. 1 Auiijuip2Uitquitn [Valarsapat], 1903; cf. Tep- 
AaBTJm, K. C. ApMfmcKue Mumm u Mynenmecmea V—XVII e.e. [Ter- 
Davtyan, K. S. The Armenian Lives and Martyriums of the fifth—sixteenth 
centuries ], 318—25. EpeBaH [Yerevan], 1994. 

119 Franchi de’ Cavalieri, I martiri, 151.15—152.3. 
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baptism) and his son Terebon. 120 Euthymius baptised Terebon and 
the others and “...dismissed them not as the Agarenians and the 
Ismaelites but as the descendants of Sarah and the inheritors of the 
Promise [cf. Gal 4:22-31], transferred by baptism from slavery to 
liberty (...dtieAuaev oukexl AyaQrjvous icai ’IaparjAfxag, aAAa 
xf|s Laqac, dnoyovovc, Kai xpc; £7tayyeAiag KArjQovopoug 
yeyovoxag bid xou |3a7txiapaxog a7to bouAeiag elg eAeubepiav 
pexeveyGevxac;).” 121 This text shows that, at least in the time of 
Cyril of Scythopolis, there was a tradition of interpreting the bap¬ 
tism of the Arab tribes as giving them liberty: they become free¬ 
born from Sarah instead of being born into slavery from Hagar. 

The two “Arabian connexions” detected here are not enough 
to state definitively that the Passion epique on Eleutherius relates to 
some processes of conversion among the Arab tribes but, at least, 
they are enough to cause one to consider such a possibility seri¬ 
ously. Conclusive proof, however, would be indicated by finding a 
link between the three areas: Eleutherius’ dossier, the Arabs, and 
Hierapolis. 

It is also necessary to add that the motives of freedom vs slav¬ 
ery, together with a motive of a bishop confessing and preaching 
Christianity outside of his see are also found in the Syriac legend of 
the personified Friday and Bishop John (see above, 1.9). The roots 
of these two legends of the veneration of Friday must be common. 

2.5. Hierapolis and Arabia in a Peculiar Tradition 

about Apostle Philip 

Students of the traditions related to Apostle Philip have not paid 
sufficient attention to an Armenian source published in 1994 by 
Michel van Esbroeck. This is an Armenian list of the apostles 122 in 


120 On the historical analysis of these facts, see Shahid, I. Byzantium and 
the Arabs in the fifth century , 40-49. Washington, D.C., 1989 [repr. 2006]. 

121 Schwartz, Kyrillos von S/ythopolis, 21.8—10. It is interesting that this 
kind of biblical interpretation seems not to be shared by the Arabs them¬ 
selves, who were proud to be descendants of Ishmael; cf. Shahid, Byzan¬ 
tium and the Arabs in the fifth century, 209, n. 10. 

122 List III in van Esbroeck, “Neuf listes,” 120-25, 166-69. No refer¬ 
ence to this list is known to me in later scholarly publications. 
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which the role of Philip is especially prominent: he is the first apos¬ 
tle after James. The prominence of James instead of Peter is not 
especially unusual in the Orient, but Philip in the second place im¬ 
mediately after James has no analogues except the tradition of the 
miraculous burial of Philip in Jerusalem, the city of James (CANT 
252 and 253), which implies a specific and close relationship be¬ 
tween Philip and James. This list is preserved in the manuscript 
Matenadaran 2678 (dated to 1426-1476) and is attributed to patri¬ 
arch of Antioch Michael the Syrian, a renowned historian, although 
the genuine list of the aposdes in Michael the Syrian, even in the 
Armenian version, is quite different. In its present form, the Arme¬ 
nian list contains several details proper to the Armenian tradition, 
but its core, as shown by van Esbroeck, is a Syriac list of aposdes 
of the late sixth century; its Syriac tradition was anti-Chalcedonian 
and shared some Julianist features. 123 Below, I continue van Es- 
broeck’s analysis. 

The account of the apostles begins with the event of the Pen¬ 
tecost in the High Chamber of Sion where James, the bishop of 
Jerusalem, performed the Eucharist for the very first time. Then it 
continues (ch. 1): “Et le debut de cette Eglise materielle fut la 
sainte chambre haute, et le debut de l’integration des pai'ens la 
meme premiere annee, celle de l’Eunuque Couchite (pnLpuigJi), 
auquel Philippe donna le nom de P c ot c amp c os (Onpuititfmu), et 
qui lui aussi commenca a precher aux Couchites (pnLpuigngti) de 
croire a l’evangile.” 124 About the destinations of Philip, the text says 


123 See van Esbroeck, “Neuf listes,” 124. Julianism (called “aphtharto- 
docetism” by its adversaries) was one of the two main anti-Chalcedonian 
movements beginning in the 520s, especially strong in Armenia, where it 
was officially accepted by the Second Council of Dwin in 555 at the insis¬ 
tence of a Syrian bishop, c Abd-Isho. See, most recently, Lourie, B. “Julian¬ 
ism,” in: Uhlig, S., ed. Encyclopaedia Aethiopica, 3: He-N, 308—10. Wies¬ 
baden, 2007. 

124 van Esbroeck, “Neuf listes,” 166/121(txt/tr.); van Esbroeck trans¬ 
literates the name of the eunuch as “Photaphos,” where the missing “m” 
is a typo. The name Onpunftfinu is known elsewhere in the Armenian 
tradition. In the Byzantine and Coptic traditions this eunuch is also 
among the apostles but—unique case!—with no name at all. 
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the following (ch. 7): “Et saint Philippe circulant sur ces rivages de 
la mer fut acheve aux frontieres d’Antioche a Mambidz qui est 
Hierapolis.” 125 

Aposde Philip died, according to this document, in another 
Hierapolis, that of Syria, called Mabbug in Syriac and Manbeg 
(Menbig) in Arabic. The whole geography of this passage is not as 
absurd as it seems at first glance. Mabbug was certainly a metro¬ 
politan city belonging to the patriarchate of Antioch. However, it is 
very distant from the sea (about 200 km or more, depending on 
one’s route). What is even more important, Aposde Philip has 
never been considered as either aposde of Mabbug or even as a 
saint especially venerated in the city. 126 Thus, this tradition hardly 
goes back to Mabbug itself. 

The words used in the Armenian text for “Cushites” are not 
Armenian but transliterations of Syriac rcA*.cv^ going back to the 
Syriac text of Acts 8:27 (in Armenian, the normal term for 
“Ethiopian” is hptni[iquig]i and for “Ethiopia,” bptnijiquig]ip). 
The Syriac word covered the whole area allotted to the Cushites in 
the Bible (Nubia, Ethiopia, South Arabia), so the eunuch’s 
destination in our Syro-Armenian text does not contradict the 
“common knowledge” of the epoch, according to which this 


125 van Esbroeck, “Neuf listes,” 168/122 (txt/tr.); van Esbroeck, quite 
naturally, notes: “L’auteur de la liste ne connait plus tres bien la 
geographic de l’ouest: il confond l’Hierapolis de Phrygie ou Philippe est 
souvent envoye, avec Mabboug, et considere l’endroit comme proche de 
la mer par rapport a Antioche” (ibid., 123—24). 

126 The patrons of the city were Apostles Peter and Paul; near the 
city’s walls there was a tomb of Apostle Matthew. See Goossens, G. 
Hierapolis de Sjrie. Essai de monographie historique, 175. Recueil de travaux 
publies par les membres de Conf. d’histoire et philologie de l’Universite 
de Louvain, III, 12. Louvain, 1943 (cf. de Halleux, A. Philoxene de Mabbog. 
Sa vie, ses ecrits, sa theologie, 34; Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis. Disserta- 
tiones ad gradum magistri in Facultate Theologica vel in Facilitate Iuris 
Canonici consequendum conscriptae, III, 8. Louvain, 1963); on post- 
Chalcedonian Hierapolis, see Goossens, Hierapolis de Sjrie , 174—80. 
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knowledge” of the epoch, according to which this eunuch became 
apostle of South Arabia and Ceylon (Taprobana). 127 

For the sixth century, we are able to point out a diocese of the 
metropolis of Mabbug of the patriarchate of Antioch, which was 
located in a coastal area, namely, the diocese of Nagran in Himyar 
(Nagran was in fact a group of oases traditionally referred to as a 
city). It was established by Philoxenus, bishop of Mabbug, near 500 
when he consecrated its first Bishop Paul. After the martyr death 
of this bishop in Zafar, the capital of the Himyarites, shordy before 
518, Philoxenus consecrated the second bishop of Nagran, also 
Paul, martyred together with most of his flock in 523. 128 The estab¬ 
lishment of a diocese in Nagran around the year 500 is corrobo¬ 
rated by the historian John Diakrinomenos, who was writing in the 
time of Emperor Anastasius (491-518); he stated that, under Anas- 
tasius, the Himyarites, “...after having become Christians, asked and 


127 See an article based primarily on Coptic and Byzantine sources: 
Storck, L. “Der Eunuch der Kandake als Missionar Sudarabiens und Cey- 
lons.” Studien gur Altagyptischen Kultur 26 (1998): 239—50 (I am grateful to 
A. Muraviev for this reference). 

128 I follow the chronology as established in Marrassini, P. “Note di 
storia etiopica. 3. Problemi cronologici relativi ai fatti di Nagran.” Egitto e 
Vicino Oriente 2 (1979): 179—86, 190—96; de Blois, F. “The date of the 
‘martyrs of Nagran’.” Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy 1 (1990): 110—28; 
and Beaucamp, J., F. Briquel-Chatonnet, et Ch. Robin. “La persecution 
des chretiens de Nagran et la chronologie Himyarite.” Aram 11—12 (1999— 
2000): 15—83 (thus, I do not accept the earlier chronology proposed by 
Irfan Shahid and supported by Paul Devos and Michel van Esbroeck). 
For a review of the sources and scholarship, see Bausi, A. “Introduzione.” 
In Bausi, A., Gori, A. Tradi^ioni orientali del “Martirio di Areta. ” La Prima 
recensione araba e la versione etiopica. Edi^ione critica e tradusqone, 1-18; Quaderni 
di semitistica, 27. Firenze, 2006. I was unable to take into account the 
most recent publication of the 2008 colloquium on the martyrs of Nagran: 
Beaucamp, J., F. Briquel-Chatonnet, et Ch. J. Robin, eds. ]uifs et chretiens en 
Arable aux V 1 et I T sticks: regards crosses sur les sources. Monographies 
(Centre de recherche d'histoire et civilisation de Byzance), 32; Le massacre 
de Najran, 2. Paris, 2010. 
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received a bishop (£7il Avatmacriou be yo tcrx la v icra vt eq 
ettlctkottov aixrjcravxeg eAa|3ov).” 129 

Neither Nagran nor Zafar were coastal cities, but Himyar as a 
whole was a coastal country; it was connected to the external 
world, first of all, via coastal (through Higaz) and maritime routes. 
The latter was especially true for the contacts with Ethiopia (Ak- 
sum), whose garrison in Zafar, also martyred in 523, constituted the 
main part of the local Christian community. 

The hagiographical interests of the Syrian missionaries work¬ 
ing in South Arabia were not the same as those of the residents of 
Mabbug. They had to establish a connexion between South Arabia 
and Mabbug-Flierapolis, and, for this purpose, the figure of Apos- 
de Philip was especially attractive: on the one side, he was the apos¬ 
tle of the apostle of South Arabia, the Ethiopian (“Cushite”) 
eunuch; on the other side, he was, indeed, the aposde of Hierapo- 
lis. Therefore, the “confusion” between two Hierapoleis in our text 
is a deliberate replacement reinforced by a symbolic geography in 
which a different coastal area is inscribed onto the metropolis of 
Mabbug. It was the Syrian missionaries in Himyar who were inter¬ 
ested in seeing Aposde Philip in another Hierapolis. 

From this point, the next stage of our inquiry suggests itself. 
These Syrian missionaries were certainly interested in producing 
hagiographical legends of their own; without such legends, no mis¬ 
sion was possible. Given that the Ufe of Eleutherius presents its 
hero as a new Philip in Hierapolis and, moreover, has some Ara¬ 
bian connexions, we have to recognise in this hagiographic legend 
the same authorship, that is, the same Sit ^ im Leben. This conclu¬ 
sion is, however, too imprecise and needs to be clarified further. 

2.6. The Legends about the Conversion of Nagran: 

an Introduction 

The mass murder of the Christians in Nagran in 523, followed by a 
military operation by the king of Aksum, produced a true tempest 


129 Hansen, G. C., ed. Theodoros Anagnostes, Kirchengeschichte , 157.13— 
16. Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte. 
N. F., 3. Berlin, 1995 2 . 
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in the hagiography on both sides of the border marked by Chal- 
cedon. Inevitably, it overshadowed earlier legends about the origin 
of Christianity in Nagran and the martyrdom of the earlier Na- 
granite martyrs (e. g, the first bishop of Nagran, Paul I). The avail¬ 
able data have not been properly collected or published. 130 

Setting aside the data relating to the fourth-century missionary 
Theophilus of India 131 and the Gad/a A^qir (see below, 2.8), the 
other legends about the establishment of Christianity in Nagran can 
be classified depending on either their West Syrian or East Syrian 
connexions. 

2.6.1. A Legend with an East Syrian Background 

A natural centre of Christian influence on Arabia was the Lakhmid 
capital HIra in southern Iraq, a Christian city since the early fourth 
century. The Nestorian historiography preserves a story about the 
Nagranite merchant Hayyan 132 (or Hannan; in Arabic, the spelling 


130 As the most complete, although not exhaustive, bibliographical in¬ 
troduction, one can suggest Hainthaler, Th. Christliche Araber vor dem Islam. 
Verbreitung und konfessionelle Zugehorigkeit. Line Hinjuhrung , 121—24. Eastern 
Christian Studies, 7; Leuven/Paris/Dudley, MA, 2007. The Syriac legends 
we have to deal with below are not mentioned in Briquel Chatonnet, F. 
“L’expansion du christianisme en Arabie: l’apport des sources syriaques.” 
Semitica et classica 3 (2010): 177—87. 

131 See Fiaccadori, G. Teoftlo Indiano. Biblioteca di “Felix Ravenna,” 7. 
Ravenna, 1992. So far, no trace of Theophilus is recognised in the 
hagiographical legends related to Arabia; Philostorgius (an Arian fourth- 
century historian) is the only available source. However, the first church in 
Zafar was allegedly built by him, and so the existence of some legends 
recounting his activity is to be expected. 

132 Scher, A. Histoire nestorienne (Chronique de Seert). Premiere partie (II), 
330[218]-331 [219], PO, 5, 2. Paris, 1910 (ch. 73). The ultimate source is 
the lost chronicle of Bar Sahde from Karka de Beth Selok, early 7 th cen¬ 
tury. In the late Nestorian encyclopaedia Kitab al-Migdal (Book of the Tower) 
of Man b. Sulayman (late 11 th or the first half of the 12 th century) as well 
as in its epitomised recension by c Amr b. Matta, the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity in Nagran is dated to the time of Catholicos Ma c na (deposed in 
420); see Gismondi, H. Maris, Amri, et Slibae de patriarchis Nestorianorum 
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of both names is the same with the exception of the dots, which 
are in different places 133 ), who was converted to Christianity in 
FEra in the time of shahanshah Yezdigerd, most probably Yezdi- 
gerd II (438-457) rather than Yezdigerd I (399-420). 134 This story 
is historical and not a remnant of some “epic” hagiographical text 
because it is corroborated by the testimony of the Book of 
Himyarites. This book shows that the descendants of Hayyan (not 
Hannan) “by whom God first sowed Christianity in our land” were, 
in 523, part of the flock of a bishop of the West Syrian metropolis 
Mabbug. 135 No confrontation between the two Syrian traditions, 
eastern and western (that of Mabbug), is implied, which is to be 
expected if the eastern tradition was not Nestorian. 136 


commentaria. Pars prior. Maris textus arabicus, 33. Roma, 1899; ibid., Maris 
versio latina, 29. Roma, 1899; ibid.. Pars secunda. Amri et Slibae textus, 28. 
Roma, 1896; ibid., Amri et Slibae textus versio latina, 16. Roma, 1897. 

133 This ambiguity in the spelling was first noticed by Eduard Sachau 
without knowing the Book of Himyarites: Sachau, E. Zur Ausbreitung des 
Christentums in Asien, 68, n. 2; Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Philos.-hist. Kl.,Jg. 1919, Nr. 1. Berlin, 1919. 

134 See the bibliography in Hainthaler, Christliche Araber, 121, n. 42. 

135 C£, on this episode, Axel Moberg’s introduction in Moberg, A. The 
Book of the Himyarites. Vragments of a hitherto Unknown Syriac Work, xlix—1. 
Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, 7. 
Lund, 1924 (cf. p. 32b, Syriac text; cf. also another similar phrase about 
Flayyan, p. 31a). 

136 Cf. Tardy, R. Na/ran. Chretiens dArabie avant I’lslam, 102—9. 
Recherches publiees sous la direction de l’lnstitut de lettres orientales de 
Beyrouth, Faculte des lettres et des sciences humaines, Universite Saint- 
Joseph. Nouvelle serie: B. Orient Chretien, 8. Beyrouth, 1999. Hain- 
thaler’s note {Christliche Araber, 122) that the Church of the East in the 
fifth century was still not “Nestorian” because its famous teaching of 
“two hypostases” in Christ was proclaimed much later seems to me to be 
true but not especially relevant. To be separated from other Syrian 
Churches and from Constantinople, it was enough, to the Church of the 
East, not to anathematize Nestorius, even if its Christology of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia was shared by some of the followers of Chalcedon. 
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It is no wonder that among the legends about the conversion of 
Nagran, there is at least one patterned after the East Syrian martyri- 
ums. It is the second of the legends about the conversion of Nagran 
preserved by Ibn Ishaq (eighth century, quoted in later Muslim au¬ 
thors) and in some other Muslim sources (with important variants) in 
which the principal actor is an anonymous anchorite who setded 
down near Nagran. This anchorite converted one young man who 
had to pass near his place when going to his teacher. Unfortunately, 
no trace of this legend in the Christian literature has been found so 
far. Axel Moberg examined this legend in great detail, revealing an 
East Syrian Christian background for at least part of it. 137 We see 
from this analysis that the legend seems to have no point of contact 
with either the Eleutherius tradition or the other legends of West 
Syrian origin which will be dealt with in the next section. 

2.6.2. Two Legends with a West Syrian Background 
and Their Common Source 

The Christian (West Syrian) parallel for the first legend reported by 
Ibn Ishaq 138 was noticed by some scholars. 139 Now that the corre- 


137 Moberg, A. Uber einige christliche Legenden in der islamischen Tradition. 
Lund, 1930 (with further bibliography). As for another part of this legend, 
which Moberg considered to be Arab and not Christian {ibid., p. 9), we 
have to be more cautious. It deals with the choice of the “greatest” name 
of God among a huge number of other names of God. In addition to its 
Muslim theological associations, we have to recall the lists of the names of 
God which are quite widespread in different Christian (somewhat apocry¬ 
phal) literatures, from Ethiopia to Russia. The study of the present legend 
is certainly to be continued. 

138 Wustenfeld, F. Das Leben Muhammed’s nach Muhammed Ibn lshak bear- 
beitet von Abd el-Malik Ibn Hischam, Bd. I., Theil 1., 20-22. Gottingen, 1858; 
English translation in The History of al-Tabari, vol. V, The Sasanids, the Byzan¬ 
tines, the Takhmids, and Yemen. Transl. by C. E. Bosworth, 196—99. Albany, 
1999 (this translation will be quoted below). Moreover, there is an English 
translation of both legends and of the Gtidlii Azqir. Jeffery, A. “Christian¬ 
ity in South Arabia.” Anglican Theological Review 27 (1945): 193—216. 

139 Especially by Hainthaler, Christliche Araber, 123. The parallel with St 
Alexis Man of God [proposed in Tubach, J., “Das Anfange des Christen- 
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sponding Syriac legend has been published in full, a more detailed 
comparison has been completed by Kyle Smith. 140 The Syriac leg¬ 
end is a hagiographical novel on Bishop Paul and Priest John pre¬ 
served in three manuscripts of the sixth century (and in at least two 
later manuscripts); one of them is dated to 569. 141 It is also known 
in Greek (BHG 1476), in one manuscript from the tenth century, 
where, due to a large lacuna, the entire section of the novel related 
to Arabia is missing. 142 Sebastian Brock supposes that the Greek 
might be a translation from Syriac. 143 For our purposes, it is impor¬ 
tant that, in any case, the novel is of West Syrian origin (from a 
source originally written in either Syriac or Greek) and is ascribed, 
through its text, to the “epic” time of Bishop Rabbula of Edessa 
(411-435); the latter fact means that it is substantially later. 

The Christian novel contains almost all of the episodes re¬ 
ported in its Muslim Arabic summary, in such a way that we have 
to conclude that the Arabic text is an epitome of the same legend 
(see Table 4). Previous scholars, including Kyle Smith, did not 
formulate such a conclusion due, I think, primarily to the impor¬ 
tant differences between the two legends in personal names. In 


turns in Sudarabien. Eine christliche Legende syrischer Herkunft in Ibn 
Hisam,” Parole de I’Orient 18 (1993): 101-11] is, in my opinion, rather re¬ 
mote and properly belongs to another “cluster” of wandering saints. 

140 Smith, K. “Dendrites and Other Standers in the History of the Ex¬ 
ploits of Bishop Paul of Qanetos and Priest John of Edessa.” Hygoye: Journal of 
Syriac Studies, 12.1 (2009): 117—34. 

141 Arneson, H., E. Fiano, C. Luckritz Marquis, K. Smith, eds. The His- 
tory of the Great Deeds of Bishop Paul ofQentos and Priest John of Edessa. Texts 
from Christian Late Antiquity Series, 29. Piscataway, NJ, 2010 [this edi¬ 
tion will be quoted below for both text and translation], Cf. Smith, K. 
“Introduction.” In ibid., 1—26 (an expanded version of the article Smith, 
“Dendrites...”). The first description of the novel was given by Nau, 
“Hagiographie syriaque,” 56—60. 

142 nana&onouAog-KEoapEug, A. AvaAzicza lepoaoAvpiriKrjt; Lza- 
XvoAoyiac,, V, 368-83. Ay. ITetoouttoAic;, 1898. 

143 Brock, S. “Syriac on the Sinai: The Main Connections.” In Ruggie- 
ri, V., L. Pieralli, eds. Eukosmia: Studi Miscellaneiper il 75. di Vincenzo Poggi, 
S.J., 103-17, here 104-5. Soveria Mannelli, 2003. 
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Arabic, Paul and John became, respectively, Fymywn (aji*?) and 
Salih. However, the personal names are not invariants of the “epic” 
legends and are of far less importance than the toponyms. 

Noldeke, who authorised the reading of Fymywn as Femion, 
has noted that it is a corruption of some Greek name, such as 
noi|ay]v (through a Syriac spelling such as ^z>a*±) or Eu^fipioq 
(from Accusative Eucj)f]|aiov, as proposed by Zotenberg). 144 The 
name Salih has no exact equivalent in Greek or Syriac Christian 
names but might correspond, e. g., to “Eusebius” or “Sebastos.” At 
any rate, the personal names in the two legends are quite different 
but, in the “epic” hagiography, this by no means precludes a shared 
identity of the name bearers. 


Table 4. The Plot of the Fymywn Legend with Parallels 
from the Paul and John Legend 


Episode 

Nr 

Fymywn Legend 

Parallels from the Paul 
and John Legend 

1 

A pious man named Fymywn 
was wandering from one 
village to another working 
as a brick mason. 

In some town [as is clear 
from the continuation, it is 
Edessa or at least a town in 
the diocese of Edessa], Priest 
John happened to meet a 
certain Paul when looking 
for a mason; he hired him to 
work in his home, hoping to 
hold him there for a com¬ 
mon ascetic life. 

2 

“He used to keep Sunday 
(.la. VI fjj) holy, and when 
this day came round would 
do no work but would go 
out into a desert place and 
pray and worship there until 
it was evening.” 

“He [Paul] kept this money 
[his wage] until the holy 
day of Friday ( rc^cvA 

)” when he 
bought bread and other ali¬ 
ments “for the needy people 
who live in the desert land in 


144 Noldeke, Th. Geschichte der Perser und Araber bis \ur Zeit der Sasaniden. 
Aus der arabischen Chronik des Tabari iiberset^t und mit aufuhrlichen Frlauterun- 
gen und Ergan^ungen versehn, 177, n. 3. Leyden, 1879. 
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Episode 

Nr 

Fymywn Legend 

Parallels from the Paul 
and John Legend 



the mountains” (evidently, 
anchorites). “On the holy 
day of Sunday ( rt / ->r - 1 

), he again acted in this 
way” but for those in the 
xenodocheion , that is, the poor 
and strangers (lay people). 

3 

“In one of the villages of 
Syria” a certain Salih no¬ 
ticed his behaviour “and 
felt a love for him such as 
he had never felt for any¬ 
thing previously.” 

John’s extraordinary love for 
Paul is the paramount mo¬ 
tive of the whole Paul and 
John legend and the Leitmotiv 
of the whole novel. 145 

4 

Salih started to follow him 
secredy and, on Sunday, 
saw him praying in a desert 
place. A seven-headed ser¬ 
pent appeared but Fymywn 
cursed him and he died. 
Salih, without understand¬ 
ing this, cries out about the 
danger, and so reveals him¬ 
self. Then he explains to 
Fymywn his love for him and 
obtains his permission to 
become his companion. 

The same scene as in the 
Fymywn legend with two de¬ 
tails that are different: the 
serpent is not seven-headed 
and John saw lightning that 
killed the serpent. 

5 

Fymywn becomes known to 
the people because of a 
healing. He decides to con¬ 
tinue his wandering. 

Paul and John left John’s 
home and promised each 
other to remain together 
forever. For the six summer 
months they live as wander¬ 
ing workers and for the six 
winter months they live near 
the cave of the twelve re¬ 
cluses. 


See, for a detailed study, Smith, “Dendrites.. 
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Episode 

Nr 

Fymywn Legend 

Parallels from the Paul 
and John Legend 

6 

A meeting with an old as¬ 
cetic who lived on the 
branches of a tree [a den¬ 
drite]. He asks Fymywn and 
Salih to wait for his death. 
He dies immediately and 
they bury him. Then they 
continue on their route. 

The scene with a dendrite is 
much more elaborated but 
placed after the episodes 
connected to Nagran (Paul 
and John met the dendrite 
on their way back to 
Edessa). The dendrite died 
on the third day. 

7 

When wandering in certain 
territory of the Arabs, they 
were captured by Arabs 
who eventually sold them in 
Nagran. 

Together with one of the 
twelve recluses (named 

Znwbys “Zenobius”), Paul 
and John travelled to Sinai. 
Here, they were captured by 
Arabs and sold to the 
Himyarites. 

8 

The citizens of Nagran 
were worshipers of a date 
palm, with a very solemn 
annual festival. 

The citizens are worshipers 
of a date palm (see below, 
Nrs 11-12). 

9 

A nobleman to whom 
Fymywn was sold happens to 
see him praying during the 
night until the morning 
within a light so bright that 
there was no need for a 
lamp. He asks him about 
his religion. Fymywn explains 
to him that the Nagranites’ 
religion is erroneous and 
that their palm tree does 
not have any power. 

Paul and John healed a girl 
and baptised her together 
with her parents. 

10 

The nobleman promised, on 
behalf of the citizens, to 
accept Fymywri s religion if 
he, with the help of his God, 
destroys the palm tree. 

The citizens took them and 
led them to a palm grove so 
that they might pierce them 
against the bark of the trees. 
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Episode 

Nr 

Fymywn Legend 

Parallels from the Paul 
and John Legend 

11 

Fymywn purifies himself and 
prays, making two rak'ahs 
(bows) and asking God to 
curse the palm tree. 

They destroy with a prayer 
the most beautiful palm tree, 
called “the god of the 
camp,” which was pulled up 
by its roots by the wind and 
destroyed as if by fire. The 
Arabs convert to Christian¬ 
ity. 

12 

God sends a wind that tears 
the palm from its roots and 
casts it down. The people 
of Nagran accept Christian¬ 
ity. 

13 

“He ( Fymywn ) instructed 
them in the law (sard ah ) of 
the faith of Tsa b. 
Maryam.” 

Paul is a bishop who left his 
see for ascetic reasons and 
keeps his dignity secret. 


One can see that most of the episodes are either identical or 
differ in rather small details. Even episode Nr 13 has a parallel, al¬ 
though in the Arabic legend it is never stated that Fymywn is a 
bishop. However, no other bishop is mentioned as assisting in the 
conversion of the Nagranites and, most important, the functions 
described in episode Nr 13 are certainly the duties of the bishop. 
Therefore, a rank of bishop for Fymywn is implied, although in the 
Arabic text this reference is dropped. 

An important difference is the Syrian novel’s lack of attention 
to liturgical details, which resulted in reducing episode Nr 11 to a 
simple mention of prayer (whereas the Arabic legend mentions 
purification and specifies exactly two bows). 

The episode of the meeting of Fymywn and Salih (alias Paul 
and John) with a dendrite (an ascetic who was living in a tree) is 
quite important for the plot of the Syrian legend and for its histori¬ 
cal background, 146 but does not make any sense in the Muslim 
epitome. It is, however, a mark testifying that it is our Syrian legend 
(or its Vorlage) that is summarised in the Muslim account. 


146 Cf. Smith, “Dendrites...” and, on the dendrites in general, Char- 
lampidis, C. P. The Dendrites in Pre-Christian and Christian Historical-Literary 
Tradition and Iconography, 67—76. Stadia Archaeologica, 73. Roma, 1995. 
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It is the parallel episode Nr 2 that is especially interesting to 
us. The Sunday almsgiving in the Paul and John legend is a doublet 
of the Friday almsgiving, and thus it is clearly a later addition. In 
fact, the text presumes that Paul was spending the whole of his 
wages for almsgiving, and it is not very likely that he was working 
on Saturday to obtain enough money for those in the xenodocheion. 
Moreover, the text implies that Paul did not work on Friday be¬ 
cause this day was dedicated to almsgiving to the people dwelling in 
remote places. Thus, Paul was venerating Friday not only by alms¬ 
giving but also by abstention from work, in the same manner as 
that of another secret bishop, John, from another Syrian legend 
(see above, 1.9). We have to conclude that, in the available recen¬ 
sion of the legend about Paul and John, the Friday veneration mo¬ 
tive is reduced and overshadowed by that of the Sunday venera¬ 
tion, although it was important in an earlier recension of the novel 
and/or the source of the corresponding episode. The Arabic leg¬ 
end of Fymynm reflects only the Sunday veneration motive, which is 
a later addition to the Paul and John legend intended to substitute 
for the original Friday veneration motive. 

The novel about Paul and John, despite its early date (569 as 
terminus ante quern), is hardly the original form of the encompassed 
legends. Normally, such novels containing long series of mutually 
independent episodes (for instance, the scene with the dendrite is 
not connected to a specific moment of the plot) are of a composite 
nature. 

One must therefore conclude that the source of the Arabic 
legend was not the novel on Paul and John that is known to us but 
rather an earlier legend, the Vorlage of some sections of the future 
Syrian novel. In this novel (let us call it *Fymywri), specific attention 
was paid to the liturgical institutions (especially to the Friday ven¬ 
eration), and the episode with the dendrite was placed before the 
captivity of its principal heroes; it is also very probable that the per¬ 
sonal names in this legend were the Greek or Syriac prototypes of 
those preserved in the Arabic legend. For this legend, the terminus 
ante quem is the early sixth century. 
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2.7. The *Fymywn Legend, Eleutherius’ Dossier, 
and the Legend about John and Friday 

Four motives of the *Fymywn legend are shared with the two main 
texts on Eleutherius, his Fife, and the Eleutherius recension of the 
Twelve Fridays-. 

1. The main character is a bishop acting outside his dio¬ 

cese (the same in the Fife of Eleutherius); 

2. A motive of slavery and freedom (the captivity and 

slavery of Paul and John /Fymywn and Salih; cf. the 
very name of Eleutherius and the discussion of 
Eleutherius with Fladrian about the meaning of true 
freedom); 

3. Praying with wild beasts (in the novel on Paul and 

John, there is a scene when they become encircled 
by reptiles and lions when they are praying; then 
Paul dissipates the reptiles with his prayer and John 
does the same with the lions; cf. the scene of the 
common prayer with wild animals in the Fife of 
Eleutherius); 

4. Friday veneration in *Fymywn and in Eleutherius of the 

Twelve Fridays. 

There is, however, another legend that provides a missing link 
between *Fymywn and Eleutherius, namely, the legend of Bishop 
John and the personified Friday which is available only in Syriac 
and is, most probably, of Syrian origin (see above, 1.9). 

This legend is especially close to *Fymywn in the main compo¬ 
nent of its plot, the story of a secret bishop working as a slave. As 
to his name, John, matching that of Paul’s companion in the Syrian 
novel, it is such a widespread name that its appearance is probably 
due to mere coincidence. This is also a legend about the conversion 
from paganism of a large number of people, although most of the 
geographical markers seem to be lost. Flowever, two geographical 
markers are preserved: the patriarchate of Antioch as the supreme 
bishopric see of the relevant Church area and Alexandria as the 
name of the patriarchate to which the former see of Bishop John 
belonged. We know that such a geographical situation corresponds 
to early sixth-century Nagran. It belonged to the patriarchate of 
Antioch through the metropolis of Mabbug, although it was adja¬ 
cent to the patriarchate of Alexandria (to which Egypt and Aksum 
belonged in the early sixth century). The main feature of Bishop 
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John’s Friday veneration is abstinence from work; the same theme 
is implied in the legend of Paul and John and can be recovered for 
the *Fymywn legend. 

Given that the *Fymynm legend deals with Nagran, we have to 
conclude, taking into account the Syrian origin and the geography 
of the John and Friday legend, that the latter, too, deals with Na¬ 
gran. One would like to be more precise about the relationship be¬ 
tween the legend about John and Friday and the *Fymynm legend 
but it would be premature at this point. Let us wait at least for the 
publication of the text of the legend about John and Friday. So far, 
we can cautiously propose a date within the period between the 
very late fifth century and the early sixth century for both legends. 

It is unknown whether the legend about John and Friday is re¬ 
lated to Mabbug, although this is, of course, quite possible. An¬ 
other West Syrian legend, *Fymynm, was probably connected to 
Edessa (at least its later avatar, the novel on Paul and John, was 
firmly rooted in Edessian soil). 

The Friday veneration tradition represented in the John and 
Friday legend and in the *Fymywn legend found its continuation in 
the legends of Eleutherius and the personified Friday, St Parasceve 
of Iconium. 

2.8. Eleutherius and the Gadla Azqir 

The Gadla A^qir (“Acts [lit., Struggle] of Azqir”) is a martyrium 
preserved in an Arabic-based Ethiopic version and its epitome in 
the Ethiopian Synaxarium on 24 Hadar (30 November). 147 Accord- 


147 For the main bibliography, see Witakowski, W. “Azqir: Gadla 
Azqir.” In Uhlig, S., ed. Emyclopaedia Aethiopica , I, 421—22, with additions 
in Bausi, A. “Nagran.” In ibid.. Ill, 1114-16, here 1114. Wiesbaden, 2007. 
A new English translation with commentaries was prepared by the late 
Zeev Rubin (d. 2009) and was scheduled to be published in 2010 [in: 
Rubin, Z. Religious and Economic Struggles in the Red Sea Basin in the Fifth and 
Sixth Centuries. Translated Texts for Flistorians. Liverpool] but did not 
appear until the spring of 2011. The full text of the Gadla is published 
in Conti-Rossini, A. “Un documento sul cristianesimo nello Iemen ai 
tempi del re Sarahbll Yakkuf.” Rendiconti della Accademia dei Uncei, Ser. V, 
19 (1910): 705—50; the Synaxarium entry is published in: Colin, G. Le 
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ing to Carlo Conti-Rossini, 148 the lost Arabic original of the Ethio- 
pic version was, in turn, translated from Syriac. However, he pro¬ 
vided no linguistic basis for this supposition. In light of modern 
knowledge of the linguistic situation in Nagran 149 and taking into 
account Conti-Rossini’s own conclusion that the author was a 
Himyarite clergyman, it seems to me more likely that the martyrium 
was originally composed in (North) Arabic. 

The name Azqir (Ji’H'feC) was interpreted by Conti-Rossini as 
a transliteration of the Arabic which was, in turn, a corruption 
of jJSj' < jjSj' < <jj^j'“Euphemion,” who is the “Femion” of the 
Arabic legend. 150 However, there is no particular affinity between 
the legends of Azqir and Femion/ Y'ymywn, and there is no need to 
invent such a complicated scheme to connect one name with the 
other. Recently, Sergei Frantsuzoff proposed a much more plausi¬ 
ble interpretation of the name Azqir as a nickname, a slight corrup- 


Synaxaire ethiopien. Mots de Hedar, 354/355[122/123]-356/357[124/125], 
PO, 44, 3; N° 199. Turnhouq 1988. 

148 Conti-Rossini, C. “Azqir.” In Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de Geographie 
Ecclesiastiques , vol. 5, 1377—78. Paris, 1931, quoted by Witakowski, “Azqir: 
Gadla Azqir,” 421. 

149 Himyar was a country with Arabic—Sabaean (that is, North Arabic- 
South Arabic) bilingualism. The inhabitants of Nagran were mosdy— 
although not exclusively—North Arabic-speaking. In Conti-Rossini’s 
time, the early and middle twentieth century, it was taken for granted that 
the local people were Sabaean-speaking even in Nagran; thus, Arabic as a 
possible original language of a work composed by a Himyarite clergyman 
was, in Conti-Rossini’s view, excluded a priori. Irfan Shahid’s studies re¬ 
vealed (and even somewhat exaggerated) the predominance of North 
Arabic in Nagran (see esp. Shahid, I. The Martyrs ofNajran. New Documents, 
242—50. Subsidia hagiographica, 49. Bruxelles, 1971). For a modern bal¬ 
anced viewpoint, see, e.g., Beaucamp, J., Ch. Robin. “Le christianisme dans 
la peninsule Arabique d’apres l’epigraphie et l’archeologie.” Travaux et 
memoires 8 (1981): 45—61, here 56, n. 58, containing also a reference to 
W. W. Muller’s review of Shahid, The Martyrs ofNajran, in Oriens christianus 
58 (1974): 182-85. 

150 Conti-Rossini, “Un documento,” 726. 
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tion of the Syriac “weaver” r <ricv£\ > i\'ll‘kC > h 'H'feC . 151 

A secular occupation of this sort for the priest Azqir is not so very 
far from that of a brick mason, the occupation specified for Bishop 
Paul and Priest John of the Syriac legend. 

The pagan king who delivered Azqir to the torturers is named 
Sarabahil Dankaf, which corresponds to the Sarahbi’il Yakkuf of 
Sabaic inscriptions. 152 His reign is dated to ca 455—fi* 475. Scholars 
normally consider these dates as the time of the activity of the his¬ 
torical prototype of Azqir. On this basis, they conclude that the 
difficult relations between the Nagranite Christians and the local 
“Jews” (that is, those who adopted Judaism, not ethnic Jews, of 
course) go back, at least, to the third quarter of the fifth century. 153 

To take such absolute dating (according to the name of the 
reigning king) at its face value is not the best way to interpret a 
typical Passion epique , however. No matter how tempting it may be, 


151 4>paHuy30B, C. A. “«/Knrne cb. A3Kiipa» KaK hctohhhk no hcto- 
pim lOacHoii ApaBim [The Life of St AqqirzLS a Source for the History of 
South Arabia].” In Es/cezoduan Sozocjioecicax Konfepernfm Tlpaeocaaenozo Cenmo- 
Tuxohobckozo Sozocaobckozo UHcmumyma: Mamepuajibi 2003 z. [The Annual 
Theological Conference of the Orthodox St Tikhon Theological Institute: Proceedings, 
2003\, 139—46. Mocraa, 2003. Frantsouzoff seems to be less convincing 
when supposing that the form Askir (Mt'feC), the variant reading of the 
name in most of the manuscripts of the Synaxarium, could result from a 
confusion between \ and _g. in Syriac (which look very similar, according 
to Frantsouzoff, in some kinds of Syriac script). 

152 For a thorough linguistic analysis of this correspondence (more de¬ 
tailed than in Conti-Rossini, “Un documento,” 739, n. 4), see 'PpaHuysoB, 
“«>Kurne cb. AsKnpax,” Without knowing Frantsouzoffs article, Bausi 
expressed some doubts (Bausi, “Nagran,” 1114). 

153 C£, among the most recent studies, Rubin, Z. “Judaism and 
Rahmanite Monotheism in the Himyarite Kingdom in the Fifth Century.” 
In Parfitt, T., ed. Israel and Ishmael. Studies in Muslim-]ewish Relations, 32—51, 
here 41-43, 50—51. New York, 2000 (contains a brilliant analysis of certain 
difficult places in the legend); Frantsouzoff, “«/Kurne cb. A3Kiipa»”; 
Bowersock, G. W. “The Hadramawt between Persia and Byzantium.” In 
La Persia e Bisanqio. Atti del convegno Internationale (Roma, 14—18 ottobre 
2002), 263—73, here 270. Atti dei convegni Lincei, 201. Rome, 2004. 
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in the study of the Passions epiques , we must keep in mind that such 
an association with a specific reigning king represented an “epic” 
period which was certainly remote from the hagiographer and the 
real events he has in mind. 154 The reign of Sarahbi’il Yakkuf 
roughly corresponds to that of Yezdigerd II, that is, the time of the 
establishment of Christianity in Nagran. This is an appropriate time 
to place a legend about the local apostolic figure. However, setting 
aside the mention of Sarahbi’il Yakkuf, there is absolutely no refer¬ 
ence in the Gddld A^qir to any other detail which could be dated 
precisely to the 450s-470s and not just as readily to ca 500. The 
need for an appropriate locally coloured legend about conversion 
arises when the local Church organization is established, which, for 
Nagran, is ca 500. Before this, some legends might be produced in 
the missionary milieu, but such legends, as we have seen in the Syr¬ 
ian legends reviewed above, were not “localized” enough and, in¬ 
stead, bore many hallmarks of the missionaries’ lands of origin. It is 
at least worth noting that these early Syrian legends are silent about 
the Jews, presenting their heroes as struggling against the local pa¬ 
gan cult only. It is an important argument for a relatively later dat¬ 
ing of the “hot phase” in the competition between Judaism and 
Christianity in Himyar. Unless we are able to recognize some other 
datable features of the Gddld A^qir, it seems safer to consider this 
source as a witness of the situation ca 500 rather than earlier. 

Be that as it may, for our study of the Eleutherius tradition 
only one fact is important, namely, that at least since ca 500, the 
anti-Jewish polemics are a major component of the hagiographic 
legends related to Nagran. This is not traceable in the Ufe of 
Eleutherius, but the Eleutherius recension of the Twelve Fridays is an 
anti-Jewish work ex professo combining one topos of the Nagran- 
related legends, Friday veneration (cf. the legend about Bishop 
John and the personified Friday and Sunday veneration as its coun¬ 
terweight in the Fyrnywn legend), with another one, the quarrels 
with the “Jews.” 

However, the precise motives representing the anti-Jewish po¬ 
lemics in Eleutherius’ dossier show no trace of the influence of the 
Gddld A^qir, and for this reason their source will be dealt with be- 


See above, n. 112. 
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low (see below, 2.8). Nevertheless, the GadlaA^qir is recognisable 
within the hagiographic substrate of the Life of Eleutherius. 

Two episodes in the Gddld At^ir have direct parallels in the 
Life of Eleutherius: 

(1) Azqir baptises two men when he is arrested and led under 

escort to the king; 

(2) Azqir enters into a confrontation with a Jew who has a lit¬ 

tle son; both die, and the child becomes an innocent vic¬ 
tim of his father’s anti-Christian hostility. 

The first episode is similar to the baptism of Felix by 
Eleutherius, also performed en route to the king under escort. There 
is, however, an important difference. Eleutherius is acting in imita¬ 
tion of Apostle Philip’s action with the eunuch of the queen of 
Ethiopia, thus he performs the baptism when water becomes avail¬ 
able. Azqir, on the contrary, baptises in an arid place after having 
caused water to flow from the rock; no parallel with Apostle Philip 
is intended. Indeed, Apostle Philip appears in the Life of 
Eleutherius as a hallmark of a Syrian missionary tradition related to 
the metropolis of Mabbug. For the local Christian community of 
Himyar, Philip was hardly of particular interest. The corresponding 
episode in the Life of Eleutherius reveals both Syrian and Himyarite 
hagiographic substrates. 

The second episode is the second (unsuccessful) attempt of 
the “Jews” to kill Azqir. It runs as follows (translated by A. Jeffery): 
“There was a Jew there with his wife and his sons. Having put on 
festal attire they had come out to take part in the death of the holy 
martyr Azqir. He and his wife were the first of all to hurl stones at 
the holy Azqir. The stone did not reach the holy Azqir, but the lit¬ 
tle son died before his father’s eyes, even though his father was 
protecting him. His stomach split and he died [an allusion to Judas’ 
death according to Acts 1:18]. Also his wife, while still alive, was 
devoured by worms.” In the Eleutherius recension of the Twelve 
Fridays there is no Jew’s wife and the roles of the father and the son 
are somewhat different. Nevertheless, the basic features are the 
same: the Azqir persecutor died the same sort of death as did Ju¬ 
das, a kind of suicide along the lines of Mt 27:5; also the Jew’s child 
is not acting as a helper of Azqir but he, too, is killed by his father. 

The third important link between Azqir and Eleutherius is 
probably Cyriacus, Azqir’s companion. We will discuss this charac¬ 
ter in the next section. 
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2.9. The Personal Names in Eleutherius’ Dossier 

In this section, we will discuss the names of the three main charac¬ 
ters of the Life of Eleutherius. The name of Tarasius (Eleutherius’ 
antagonist in the Twelve Fridays) will be discussed in section 3.2, 
together with other elements of the anti-Jewish polemics. 

The sense of the name Felix (the officer baptised by 
Eleutherius) is transparent: (true) liberty gives (true) happiness. 
The name Malchus (Tarasius’ son in the Twelve Fridays) is Greek 
(MdAyog), although of Semitic origin, from the root mlk, here in 
the sense “counsellor,” which is in perfect accord with the role of 
this character in the story. 

2.9.1. Eleutherius’ Companion 

The name of Eleutherius’ companion in his Life, an eparch who 
was first sent to him by Hadrian as a torturer but who converted 
and suffered martyrdom, varies significantly; this fact itself is a 
demonstration that his name was somewhat difficult for the Greek¬ 
speaking milieu. At the same time, this name has some affinities 
with the name of the king in the Eleutherius recension of the Twelve 
Fridays and even with the name Cyriacus, the companion of Azqir. 

In the Lfe of Eleutherius this name appears variously as 
Koq£|3cuv (corroborated by Latin Corribon), Koq£|3coq (corrobo¬ 
rated by Syriac Qwrbwri 55 and Slavonic Koribor), and Kopepcov in 
the metaphrastic recension BHG 571. Moreover, the short Life of 
Eleutherius available in the Synaxarium of Constantinople on 
15 December has a different set of variants: Kop£|3opog, Kopep- 
|3otQog, Kope|3cop, Kop£p|3orv, Kopeppop, Kopepcnv. 156 This tes¬ 
timony is important because the epitomiser (who was working not 


155 Thus in the Syriac version of the Life. In the Syriac calendars, nor- 
mally Qrbwr (see below, n. 191). 

156 Delehaye, H. Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae e codice Sirmon- 
diano nunc Berolinensi adiectis synaxariis selectis, cols. 309—13. Acta Sanctorum, 
Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum Novembris. Bruxellis, 1902. 
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later than in the tenth century, maybe even in the ninth century 157 ) 
had access to earlier manuscripts of the Life of Eleutherius. One 
can see that all Greek variant readings differ in the third consonant 
position, which is / b / or /m/ or the group /mb/. Thus, these pos¬ 
sibilities correspond to the three variants of the original reading: 
/»/ (K-r-m), /mb/ ( K-r-mb ), and /b/ (K-r-b). 

Let us turn to the Eleutherius recension of the Twelve Fridays. 
Here, a similar name is given to the king during whose reign the 
dispute takes place. This king is not a companion of Eleutherius 
but he is, nevertheless, the person whose authority made the dis¬ 
pute—and the following victory of Eleutherius—possible. 

The king’s name is spelled as KapBMmnrc>, KapbMnm,, Kappr¬ 
am,, KapHTTb, 158 KapBMHAB (the latter variant certainly resulted 
from confusion with a well-known toponym, Carmel). Although 
the spelling Karmian is probably genuine for the Eleutherius recen¬ 
sion, it also corroborates the reading K-r-m as the name of the his¬ 
torical prototype of both fictive characters, that of the eparch of 
the Life and that of the king of the Twelve Fridays. 

Indeed, there is a very popular Arabic name, (Karim), 
whose meanings “generous, honourable, noble, high-born” (cf. also 
as one of the names of Allah, in Qur’an 27:40 and 82:6) resonate 
with the paramount motive of the Himyar-related hagiography: 
liberty vs slavery and the noble origins of the martyrs (cf. especially 
in the Book of Himyarites). The most important point of contact, 
however, is that the name of the last Himyarite Christian king be¬ 
fore the great persecution of 523 was Karim—at least, in Syriac. 
The king whose name in the inscriptions is Mu c di Karab Ya c fir 
is called (M c dykrm = Mu c dl-Karim) in the Book of 

Himyarites} 59 The king’s second name, Karab, is spelled as Karim in 


157 For the date of the Synaxarium of Constantinople, see Luzzi, A. 
Studi sul Sinassario di Constantinopoli, 5-6, n. 3. Testi e studi bizantino- 
neoellenici, 8. Rome, 1995. 

158 This reading gave Veselovsky (BeceAOBCKHH, “Freiheit— 3acb- 
4>epHH,” 84) a pretext to interpret this name as Carinus, the name of a 
Roman emperor (283—285). He took for granted that the legend is limited 
to the realm of the Roman/Byzantine Empire. 

159 Moberg, The Book of the Himyarites, 43b. 
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Syriac, and both variants, Karab and Karim, seem to pass into the 
hagiographical dossier of Eleutherius. 

Cyriacus Kiryaq ) in the Gddld A^qir is a character 

whose participation in the story is certainly damaged in the avail¬ 
able recension. He appears before Azqir when he was in prison, 
saying (in Jeffery’s translation): “I am come to give you good news, 
because the king of Hamer [= Flimyar] has sent a message regard¬ 
ing you, for which reason they will take you to him for martyr¬ 
dom.” Nothing is said about Cyriacus’ source of information. 
Then, “the inhabitants of the city came and spoke to the holy 
Azqir, brought him out of the prison, and bound him with that 
man who had held discourse with the holy Azqir.” One can guess 
that Cyriacus, too, suffered martyrdom but nothing else is said 
about him. The episodes related to Cyriacus are shortened some¬ 
what mechanically, although presumably they were present in a 
more explicated way in an earlier recension. Such severe damage to 
the entire Cyriacus line of the plot seems to have involved a “fa¬ 
miliarisation” of his name. If his name was the same as that of the 
companion of Eleutherius, it would have sounded unfamiliar to the 
Ethiopian ear, unlike the well-known name Cyriacus. Thus, I think 
that it is most likely that the name of Cyriacus in the lost genuine 
recension of the Gddld A^qir was either Krym (Karim) or Krb 
(Karab). 

2.9.2. Eleutherius’Mother 

The mother of Eleutherius in his Life bears the name Av01a, which 
is not a common Christian or Greek name even if it is similar to 
the name of one of the Graces, AvBeia, the goddess of flowers. 
The only St Anthia known to the calendars is the mother of 
Eleutherius. Even in Eleutherius’ dossier her name is not stable: in 
the metaphrastic recension BHG 571 it is replaced by an ordinary 
Greek name, Evanthia. 160 Now, taking into account the Arabic 


160 The same perplexity when confronting a strange name is probably 
also reflected in some Syriac calendars in which the mother of Eleutherius 
became Nonna: see below, note 191. 
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background of Eleutherius’ dossier, we can recognise in Anthia a 
woman’s name very popular among the Arab nobility, Hind (■^). 

The name Hind is represented in the Book of Himjarites as 
Hint; Shahid explains this form as reflecting an Arabic dialect of 
Yemen in which / d / is pronounced as ///. ' 61 The expected form of 
this name in Syriac would be either Hind or Hint; the latter is pos¬ 
sible due to a common phenomenon, the devocalizing of the con¬ 
sonant at the end of the word. 162 Thus the Syriac Hint (Jrum), 
clothed in Greek dress and provided with a Greek feminine ending, 
becomes Anthia. 

This reconstruction is corroborated by the facts of Arabic 
onomastics. The name of the mother was often used by the Ara¬ 
bian nobility instead of the name of father, e.g., c Amr III ibn al- 
Mundir, the king of the Lakhmid Arabs (554—569), was often called 
ibn Hind after his mother, Hind bint al-Harit. Eleutherius, as a 
saint accompanied by his mother (which is not a very usual situa¬ 
tion), was another ibn Hind. 

2.9.3. Eleutherius 

The Arab hagiographic substrate of Eleutherius’ dossier authorises 
us to look for an Arabic prototype of the Greek name “Eleuthe¬ 
rius.” Of course, it is possible that this name reflects the hagiogra- 
pher’s main agenda, that of creating a personification of the “liberty 
in Christ.” But this purpose does not exclude the possibility that 
there was a real prototype for the name Eleutherius, although, at 
first glance, we see no such prototype in the Arabian pre-Islamic 
milieu. 

However, let us examine the Nagranite onomasticon without 
paying attention to the modern scholarly etymologies of the names 
but, instead, trying to look at them through the eyes of a contem¬ 
porary Syrian armed with the lens of popular etymology. Harit is 
one of the most popular Nagranite names; in addition to St Arethas 


161 Shahid, I. “The Martyresses of Najran.” In Zanetti, U., et E. Luc- 
chesi, eds. Egyptus Christiana. Melanges d’hagiographie egyptienne et orientale 
dedies a la memoire du P. Paul Devos hollandiste, 123—33, here 129. Cahiers 
d’orientalisme, 25. Geneve, 2004. 

162 See above, note 88. 
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of Nagran, the best known bearer of this name, the Book of 
Himjarites alone enumerates eight other Nagranite martyrs with this 
name. 163 The name Harit can be comprised as a derivate of the root 
hr “to be free” (in both North and South Arabic). In Syriac, it be¬ 
comes “Harit” (and “Arethas” in Greek) due to the lack of the 
phoneme t in Syriac, where / 1/ is the post-vocal allophone of ///. 
Let us recall that Nagran was a zone of coexistence of both North 
and South Arabic languages. The Syriac form of this name can then 
be “etymologised” (with a violation of modern scholarly principles, 
of course) as a South Arabic proper name composed from the root 
hr and the suffix of proper names -t specific to South Arabic, 164 
which results in an interpretation of “Harit” as “a free one” (sub¬ 
stantiated as a proper name). 

Although I am not necessarily completely convinced of this 
proposed explanation, it is tempting to interpret the name 
Eleutherius, the son of Anthia, as Harit ibn Hind. At any rate, this 
interpretation does not affect the possibility of identification of 
the historical prototype of Eleutherius. It is very probable that 
Eleutherius is merely a generalised character and a symbolic figure. 

Part Three: Eleutherius and Friday 

3.1. Friday Veneration in Bostra: St Parasceve and Bahira 

3.1.1. St Parasceve’s Dossier: Introduction 

The hagiographical dossier of St Parasceve of Iconium has not 
been studied properly to date, although this saint was extremely 
popular in certain countries during the mediaeval period (especially 
in the Slavic world). 165 The critical edition of the mediaeval recen¬ 
sions of her Martyrium (nine recensions in the Greek original and 
several in Latin, Slavonic, and Romanian from Slavonic versions) 


163 See the references in Moberg, The Book of the Himjarites , xci. 

164 Beeston, A. F. L. A Descriptive Grammar ofEpigraphic South Arabian , 
30. London, 1962 (§ 25:1). 

165 Cf. Scharpe’s thesis (see next 


note), vol. I, p. 14—21. 
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was prepared by J. L. Scharpe in his 1971 thesis 166 but was never 
published. A critical analysis of these materials remains a desidera¬ 
tum. For the present, I will limit myself to pointing out some fea¬ 
tures demonstrating that the Martyrium of Parasceve has something 
to do with the Arabs and then to describing an anti-Jewish polemi¬ 
cal tradition that influenced some of the later recensions of the 
Martyrium of Parasceve as well as the Eleutherius recension of the 
Twelve Fridays. 

There is absolutely no trace of a St Parasceve cult in the anti- 
Chalcedonian traditions. 167 The terminus ante quem could be the 
eighth century, the date of the panegyric BHG 1420p by John of 
Euboea (whose activity is not dated more precisely), 168 although the 
popularity of the St Parasceve cult in the Latin world and the sym¬ 
bolic nature of the figure of Parasceve (a personified weekday) are 
arguments for a relatively early dating of the Martyrium, most likely 
to the sixth century. 


166 Scharpe, J. L. Parasceve — Venera — Petka — Vineri. Passionum graece. 
latine, slavice, romanice manipulus. Academisch Proefschrift. Faculteit der 
Letteren en Wijsbegeerte, Rijksuniversiteit Gent, 1971. The manuscript is 
in 4 vols. with no consecutive pagination; the details of the Martyrium 
shared by at least several recensions will be quoted without specific refer¬ 
ences; other details will be quoted with reference to the recension(s) only. 
I am grateful to A. Yu. Vinogradov for a copy of this work. For the 
Slavonic tradition, one should add Ile'ipoBa, M. “Rum BMipoca 3a 
lOKHocAaBHHCKirre npeBOAn ra ikhthcto Ha meHma IlapacKeBa/ 
IleTKa PiiMAHHKa” [Petrova, M. “On the Question of the South-Slavic 
Translations of the Life of the martyr Parasceve/Petka of Rome”]. 
Palaeobulgarica 20 (1996): Nr 2, 83-109. 

167 The only exception is the Armenian version of the recension f 
(= BHG 1420f-g) BHO 841. It is an 11th-century translation from Greek 
commissioned by a great bibliophile, Catholicos Grigor II Vkayaser [Mar- 
tyrophilos] (1065-1105). 

168 Cf. Halkin, F. “La passion de sainte Parasceve par Jean d’Eubee.” 
In: Wirth, P., hrsg. Polychronion. Festschrift Franv Dolger vum 75. Geburtstag. 
226-37. Heidelbeig, 1966. 
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The plot can be roughly divided into five parts: (1) birth and 
earliest years; (2 to 4) preaching in three cities and interrogations by 
three kings; and (5) death and burial. 

No place of birth is indicated in the early recensions (thus, 
Iconium is a later identification, probably influenced by the parallel 
with St Thecla). The parents are named AydBcov and FloALTeia, 
recalling a popular expression dyaBoq 71oAltt)<; “good citizen” 
(eg., Aristophanes, Knights 944 Hall, Geldart). Parasceve received 
her name after the weekday on which she was born. As a teenager, 
she took up an apostolic mission and even performed a baptism of 
a multitude of people with the water from heaven. The first king 
she encounters is called Antoninus (in some recensions, Antonius; 
other Roman emperors’ names in recension Y 169 only); the city is 
Rome. So far, the main hagiographical substrate is certainly the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla (CANT 211.Ill; the parallels are sometimes noted 
by Scharpe) or their derivates. Antoninus Pius (138—161) is an em¬ 
peror of almost the same rank of antiquity as Hadrian (cf. the Life 
of Eleutherius), that is, ancient enough for a “secondary” apostolic 
figure (not for Thecla herself but for a “second Thecla”). Parasceve 
continues preaching in the second city (unnamed) and is interro¬ 
gated by the second king. His name varies considerably, probably 
revealing a difficulty with an unfamiliar non-Greek name. 170 This 
part of the Martyrium is very detailed and requires much further 
study. Parasceve then preaches in the third city (unnamed) and is 
interrogated by a king named Asclepius (but in BHG 1420j and 
1420f, the third city is Rome and its king is named Tarasius, which 
is the same as the third king’s name in the work of John of 
Euboea). Finally, after having pronounced a long prayer about the 
world (the items of this prayer obviously correspond to a suppli- 


169 Unique ms Cod. Mosq. Synod. 410,15 th century, not in BHG. 

170 The variants are as follows: in recension a (BHG 1420d—e) as 
AOepevog, AOeprog, Aoxepioc;, ©eprog, ©ecrprog, ©eoxipog, ©epqg, 
AvOipog, and ©s[xo<;; in its Latin version (BHL 8530, 8531) as Themus 
and Theotimus; in its Slavonic version as TeiviHtocb, ©ecoMnci>, and 
©eiviKocb; and in its Romanian version as Atizma. Other recensions mosdy 
repeat the same variants but add Arthemius (Lat. of rec. b = BHL 8529) 
and AvOecrpiog (rec. c = BHG 1420a). 
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cant’s needs when praying to St Parasceve), she is beheaded with a 
sword and buried by a pious Christian. 

The episode with King Asclepius reveals, as its hagiographical 
substrate, the Martyrium of Leontius of Tripoli (in Syria, modern 
Lebanon, and not in Africa), the martyr who vanquished the false 
god Asclepius in Tripoli, the main city of his cult. 171 Unlike Leon¬ 
tius, Parasceve does not perform any healing in the third city, but 
her prayer is primarily about the health of Christians. 

The Passion, in which three consecutive places are connected 
within a unique plot, is a legend representing the mutual connex¬ 
ions between the corresponding Church centres. 172 It is clear that 
the first centre, Rome, represents, in the realities of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, New Rome, that is, Constantinople. The Martyrium of Paras¬ 
ceve is about a development within the Church structure of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople (and this is why this legend did not 
pass to the anti-Chalcedonian traditions). This development is the 
establishment of a new Church centre, represented in the legend by 
Parasceve’s second destination. At this point, the narration be¬ 
comes especially detailed; this is the core of the whole plot. The 
third city is the final destination of St Parasceve, the place of her 
deposition; probably but not necessarily the place where her relics 
were deposed. At any rate, the third destination represents, in the 
legend, the main place of the cult of St Parasceve. The whole leg¬ 
end is to be read as dealing with a Church organisation established 
in the second city under the omophorion of the patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople by missionaries from the third city. It is a delicate mat- 


171 For a convenient summary of his dossier, see van Esbroeck, M. 
“Leontius of Tripoli, Saint.” In Atiya, A. S. The Coptic Encyclopaedia , V, 
1442-44. New York, 1991. 

172 This kind of “hagiographical network” was first studied by Paul 
Peeters in his “La legende de S. Orentius et de ses six freres martyrs.” AB 
56 (1938): 241—64 (the complete text is preserved in the Georgian version 
only; cf. BHG 2326n for a Greek Synaxarium entry); cf. also BHG 646- 
646c (Martyrium of Eustratius and those with him). Both Martyria describe 
the routes connecting Byzantium with the Caucasus and the correspond¬ 
ing Church organisation in the seventh century, the maritime route, via 
Trebizond (St Orentius), and by land, via Satala (St Eustratius). 
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ter to identify the second and third cities. Their names must have 
been present in the original recension of the legend going back to 
the pre-Islamic time but they were lost when the Church geography 
changed after the establishment of the Caliphate. An exhaustive 
analysis of the Martyrium of Parasceve is beyond the scope of the 
present study but some considerations will be discussed below. 

3.1.2. St Parasceve’s Dossier: Arabian Connexions 

There is only one explicit mention of Arabia in the Martyrium of 
Parasceve, and it is shared by most of the recensions. Parasceve 
addresses the second king as, among other epithets, “wolf of Ara¬ 
bia—A uke xf]s AQa|3ia<;.” The mise-en-scene is basically the same 
as in the Life of Eleutherius. 

The Martyrium of Leontius of Tripoli that is present in the 
hagiographical substrate of the legend of Parasceve suggests that 
the mention of Arabia is not incidental. According to one of the 
traditions, Leontius of Tripoli was an Arab. Although all other tra¬ 
ditions of the Martyrium describe Leontius as a Greek, the Coptic 
traditions label him as an “Arab,” even in the titles of the Pas¬ 
sions. 173 This tradition is explained by a “contamination” of Leon¬ 
tius of Tripoli with Leontius the Arab, also martyred in Tripoli, a 
companion of the martyr Theodore the Eastern (Anatolius). 174 It 
seems better to say, along with Delehaye, that these Leontii are 
identical 175 ; thus, Leontius of Tripoli was deliberately represented 
as an Arab. Although this tradition is now preserved only in Coptic 
documents, its origin is certainly outside of Egypt and, most 


173 For the Coptic Martyrium Garitte, G. “Textes hagiographiques 
orientaux relatifs a Saint Leonce de Tripoli. I. La Passion copte sa- 
hidique.” Le Museon 78 (1965): 313-48, here 319/334 (txt/tr.); for the 
Coptic version of the panegyric by Severus of Antioch: idem. “Textes 
hagiographiques orientaux relatifs a Saint Leonce de Tripoli. II. L’homelie 
copte de Severe d’Antioche.” Le Museon 79 (1966): 335—86, here 355/372 
(txt/tr.). 

174 Garitte, “Textes hagiographiques,” I, 334, n. 1. 

175 Delehaye wrote about this possibility as “n’est pas improbable”: 
Delehaye, H. “Les martyrs d’Egypte.” AB 40 (1922): 5-154, 299-364, 
here 99. 
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probably, within the patriarchate of Antioch (at least, the cult of 
Theodore the Eastern is of Syrian origin 176 ). Tripoli belonged to 
the patriarchate of Antioch but the local cult of Leontius was cer¬ 
tainly not connected to the Arabs. However, the cult of Leontius of 
Tripoli was popular in Hawran, which was inhabited by the Ghas- 
sanid Arabs, 177 also within the patriarchate of Antioch, 178 and espe¬ 
cially in a major Ghassanid (formerly Nabatean) city, Bostra. The 
cathedral (bishop’s church) of Bostra was constructed between 
September 512 and March 513 under Bishop Julian with an unfa¬ 
miliar dedication to three saints, to Sergius and Bacchus and to Le¬ 
ontius. 179 As early as 1991, van Esbroeck proposed that this cathe- 


176 The two main documents of his hagiographical dossier, the 
anonymous Martyrium and the Encomium to both Theodore the General 
and Theodore the Eastern, attributed to some (maybe fictitious) Arch¬ 
bishop of Antioch Theodore (both in Coptic) have as their main locus in 
quo the seat of war between the Roman Empire and Persia. See, for both 
texts with translations, Balestri, I., and H. Hyvernat. Acta Martyrum , I, 34— 
62/30-46 (txt/tr., Martyrium) and 90-156/62—107 (txt/tr., Encomium). 
CSCO, 43-44; Copt, 3-4 [= Copt. Ill, 1], Parisiis/Leipzig, 1907, 1908 
[reprint: Louvain]; Encomium also in: Winstedt, E. O. Coptic Texts on Saint 
Theodore the General, St. Theodore the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus, 1—166. Text 
and Translation Society. Publications. Oxford/London, 1910. Leontius 
the Arab was, before his conversion, a Persian warrior. His death is de¬ 
scribed only in the Martyrium (ibid., 59/44, txt/tr.), the Encomium being 
mutilated in the corresponding section. 

177 On Christianity among the Ghassanids, see, most recently, Hoy- 
land, R. “Late Roman Provincia Arabia, Monophysite Monks and Arab 
Tribes: A Problem of Centre and Periphery.” Semitica et Classica 2 (2009): 
117—39 (I am grateful to G. Benevich for this reference). 

178 Churches were dedicated to Leontius in 483 at Dur and in 565 at 
Sur; Fowden, E. K. The Barbarian Plain. Saint Sergius between Pome and Iran, 
111. The transformation of the classical heritage, 28; Berkeley/Los Ange¬ 
les/London, 1999. 

179 Fowden, ibid. It was an epochal building in the history of Christian 
architecture which became a template for several later churches con¬ 
structed by Justinian. 
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dral with its cult of St Leontius of Tripoli was responsible for Le¬ 
ontius of Tripoli becoming an Arab. 180 

Given the decisive role of the Ghassanid ruler Al-Harit ibn 
Gabalah (528-569/570), a Roman patrician, in the reestablishment 
of the anti-Chalcedonian (Jacobite) hierarchy in 542/543, it is no 
wonder that the identification of Leontius of Tripoli with Leontius 
the Arab is preserved in an anti-Chalcedonian tradition, although 
limited to Egypt; the authentic tradition in which Leontius was a 
Greek was already strong enough, however, to prevent this identi¬ 
fication from being accepted in Tripoli and Syria. 181 For Hawran, 
however, this identification must be common to the partisans and 
adversaries of Chalcedon going back, at least, to the epoch of their 
Church union under the Henotikon of Zeno (482). Bishop Julian of 
Bostra, who constructed the cathedral dedicated to Sergius and 
Bacchus and to Leontius, was a Chalcedonian, although in com¬ 
munion with the anti-Chalcedonians in the context of the policy of 
the Henotikon. He was deposed in 513, however, for his opposition 
to Severus’ election to the See of Antioch, but he returned to his 
see in 518 after the deposition of Severus and remained bishop of 
Bostra until his death (before 539 or even before 530). 182 It would 
not be at all strange, therefore, if a Chalcedonian legend of Paras- 
ceve was produced in Bostra implying that Leontius of Tripoli was 
an Arab. 

If the third destination of Parasceve, where she is presented as 
a second Leontius of Tripoli, is Bostra, and if Leontius of Tripoli is 
considered to be the same as Leontius the Arab, Bostra must be 
the place of origin of the cult of Parasceve. Is there any way to ver¬ 
ify such a rather strong claim? Fortunately, there is. 


180 van Esbroeck, “Leontius of Tripoli,” 1443: “Probably there is some 
connection with the sanctuary of Leontius in the Hauran.” 

181 Leontius of Tripoli was the personal patron of Severus of Antioch, 
and was thus especially venerated in the Syrian Jacobite tradition. C£, for 
details, Allen, P., and C. T. R. Hayward. Severus of Antioch, 6—7. Lon¬ 
don/New York, 2004. 

182 Sartre, M. Bostra. Des origines a I’Islam, 109—10. Bibliotheque 
archeologique et historique, 117; Paris, 1985. 
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3.1.3. Bostra, the Teaching ofBahira, 

and the Lost Revelation on Friday 
The region of Bostra is pointed out almost unanimously by differ¬ 
ent sources as the location of the monastery of the monk Bahlra, 
the main character of the eighth-century Bahlra legend. 183 This leg¬ 
end itself is heavily dependent on the Syrian traditions about the 
conversion of Nagran (see below, Note 2). Therefore, the appear¬ 
ance of the Friday motive in the Bahlra legend is a continuation of 
the line of such legends as the unpublished Syriac legend about 
Bishop John and the personified Friday and the Eleutherius recen¬ 
sion of the Twelve Fridays. Taking into account the author’s polemi¬ 
cal attitude toward Bahlra’s teaching on the Friday veneration, one 
can say more accurately that the Bahlra legend continues the line of 
the *Fymywn legend. 

The Friday motive is one of the themes especially stressed in 
the main recensions 184 of the Bahlra legend. According to both the 
two Syriac and the two Arabic recensions, Bahlra commands the 
young Muhammad to establish Friday as the most honoured day of 
the week, when a great congregation is made for a common prayer 
(§ 16.13, the same numeration of chapters and paragraphs for the 
four recensions). Fie formulates the reasons for doing so with the 
words “...because [on that day] you [will] have received the Law.” 
Bahlra then explains his plan to Muhammad: he will write a book 


183 Roggema, B. The Legend of Sergius Bahlra. Eastern Christian Apologetics 
and Apocalyptic in Response to Islam, 45—46. History of the Christian-Muslim 
Relations, 9. Leiden/Boston, 2009. There is no exact location for Bahlra’s 
dwelling in the available recensions of the legend but there are several 
other (Islamic) written sources and the local oral tradition of present-day 
Bosra in Syria which indicate as the monastery ofBahira some ruins in the 
city. The latter tradition is hardly true in the literal sense but it is, never¬ 
theless, an important witness of a connexion between the region of Bostra 
and Bahlra. 

184 With the exception of the Latin recension, which is limited to the 
apocalypse of Bahlra. It is now known in two manuscripts (Roggema, The 
Legend, 215—18), one of them published: Bignami-Odier, J., et G. Levi 
Della Vida. “Une version latine de 1’apocalypse syro-arabe de Serge- 
Bahira.” Melanges d’archeologie et d’histoire 62 (1950): 125-48. 
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for him and will put it on the horn of a cow (a clear allusion to the 
surah 2 of the Qur’an, “The Cow”), and Muhammad will find it and 
present it to his people on Friday as a revelation descended from 
heaven (§ 16.14). 185 Flere we see that Friday becomes the day of the 
revelation of the Qur’an, and that this appears in a polemical con¬ 
text. Scholars have generally considered this context as limited to 
that of Islamo-Christian polemics. Flowever, Friday as the day of 
the revelation of the Qur’an is never mentioned in the Islamic 
sources. Our previous review of the pre-Islamic hagiographical 
legends demonstrates that this controversy goes back to inter- 
Christian conflicts. 

According to the legend about Bahlra, his teaching delivered 
to Muhammad was a perversion of the Christian doctrine. Thus, 
the veneration of Friday is a part of this perversion or, perhaps 
more accurately, its main liturgical expression. And, indeed, we do 
know that a competition between Sunday and Friday was a hot 
polemical topic among the Christians involved in the mission to 
the Arabs in Arabia. 

One of the legends reviewed above, namely, the Eleutherius 
recension of the Twelve Fridays, presumes the existence of a docu¬ 
ment containing a revelation about Friday. This document is re¬ 
puted to be of apostolic origin, and nothing is said about the cir¬ 
cumstances of its revelation to the apostles. Flowever, Michel van 
Esbroeck, in his study of the Epistle on the Sunday, already postulated 
that there was an analogous earlier document based on the 
Wednesday calendar and which insisted on the veneration of 
Wednesday and Friday (see above, Introduction and Fig. 1). Our 
observations on the Bahlra legend lead to the conclusion that such 
a document did actually exist, written in the same genre of “letter 
from heaven.” 186 The Bahlra legend takes a polemical attitude to- 


185 I quote according to the East Syrian recension (Roggema, The Leg¬ 
end, 282/283 txt/tr.), but the wording of the West Syrian recension is very 
similar (ibid., 352/353); both Arabic recensions convey the same sense 
(ibid, 406, 407/408, 409 and 484/485, 494/495). 

186 I have a strong feeling that van Esbroeck had already come to the 
same conclusion himself, although he never formulated it in print. In the 
late 1990s, he told me that he considered the very idea of a tan^il from 
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ward it. In some way, this conclusion is corroborated by the 
Eleutherius recension of the Twelve Fridays because the apostolic 
writing on Friday mentioned here might well be either the same 
document (if it was allegedly received from heaven by the aposdes) 
or a related one. 

3.1.4. Sitz im Leben of the Parasceve Legend 

We must also retain from the discussion above that Bostra did have 
a reputation of being a centre of Friday veneration, and this espe¬ 
cially in Christian circles involved in the mission to the Arabs. This 
fact confirms our supposition that the third destination of St 
Parasceve, which is the main location of her cult, is Bostra. It is 
Bostra that must be the place of origin of the legend. 

We still have not identified the second destination of Paras¬ 
ceve but we do know at least that it must be a Chalcedonian mis¬ 
sion to the Arabs. The Christian missions became specifically Chal¬ 
cedonian or anti-Chalcedonian only after the policy of the Heno- 
tikon failed. For Bostra, this is in 512 (the opposition of Bishop 
Julian to Severus of Antioch). This date is the terminus post quem for 
the legend. 

The mediaeval historians seem to be silent about the sixth- or 
early seventh-century Chalcedonian missions to the Arabs, but 
Byzantine hagiography preserves at least one legend of a series of 
such (unsuccessful) missions under the auspices of Constantinople. 
These missions allegedly ended with the creation of the Islamic 
doctrine and the inauguration of Muhammad as the prophet by a 
certain Sinaitic monk Gerasimos surnamed Pouxpndv Bapiak; 
(“Rahman Barka” or “Baraka”?). This Gerasimos is the complete 
opposite of Bahlra, although the Ufe of Muhammad which pre¬ 
serves his story contaminates it with the Bahlra legend (making 
Bahlra the first teacher of Muhammad but Gerasimos his succes- 


heaven as going back to some Christian traditions of the sixth century, 
akin to those reflected in the Epistle on Sunday. He must certainly have had 
in mind the Bahlra legend with its version of revelation “from heaven,” 
but I am unable to say whether he knew the Christian Friday veneration 
tradition. However, the general direction of the present study was indi¬ 
cated to me by Michel van Esbroeck (1934—2003). 
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sor, found by Muhammad five years after Bahlra’s death; Gerasi- 
mos becomes both the author of the Qur’an and the author of the 
fraudulent dispatch “from heaven”). The legend about Gerasimos 
can be dated to the seventh or the early eighth century, although 
further studies are needed for more certitude. 187 At any rate, this 
legend is a witness that Parasceve’s Martyrium is not an isolated case 
of the legend of the mission to the Arabs being influenced by the 
Chalcedonian policy of Constantinople. 

In establishing a date for the Parasceve legend, the crucial 
consideration is its image of a personified Friday. This is hardly 
compatible with the age of Justinian, and certainly less so for later 
times. Instead, since the middle of the fifth century, we see a policy 
of suppression of the Friday veneration in the Christian milieux, 
both Chalcedonite and anti-Chalcedonite. The emphasis on Paras¬ 
ceve’s loyalty toward Constantinople (symbolised by her first desti¬ 
nation, Rome) points to an earlier epoch, when discussion about 
Friday was still not officially closed, nearer to the date of the legend 
about Bishop John and the personified Friday, that is, ca 500. In 
this epoch, the circle of Bishop Julian of Bostra is the best (if not 
the only possible) milieu of origin of such a legend. Julian’s staunch 
Chalcedonism at such an early period was rare among the episco¬ 
pate. However, the leader of this kind of Chalcedonism, which was 
in complete loyalty to the Henotikon (and thus still not in commun¬ 
ion with Rome), was the contemporary patriarch of Constantin¬ 
ople, Macedonius, who was deposed and exiled in 511 (partially for 
his opposition to Severus of Antioch); he died in 517. 


187 See the anonymous 'Iaropla xf|g yevvf[crecog Kai ava0poc(>fjg xou 
MoapeO ( The History of the Birth and Breeding of Muhammad, unique ms of 
the 17 th century), published incompletely in Delatte, A. Anecdota Athenien- 
sia. Textes grecs inedits relatifs a I’histoire des religions, I, 333—57, esp. 339—45. 
Bibliotheque de la Faculte de philosophic et lettres de l’Universite de 
Liege, 36. Liege/Paris, 1927. For the 7 th -century dating of the Gerasimos 
legend, see Lourie, B. “India ‘far beyond Egypt’: Barlaam and Ioasaph and 
Nubia in the 6* century.” In Bumazhnov, D., E. Grypeou, T. B. Sailors, 
and A. Toepel, eds. Bibel, Bj^an^ und Christlicher Orient. Festschrift fur Stephen 
Gero %um 65. Geburtstag, 135—80, here 143-44, n. 26; OLA, 187. Leu¬ 
ven/Paris/Walpole, MA, 2011. 
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Thus, it is reasonable to date the Parasceve legend to the epis¬ 
copate of Julian of Bostra (that is, from the period before 512 to 
the period before 530 or 539), with exception of the short period 
between 511 and 518, when loyalty to Constantinople was impos¬ 
sible for a staunch Chalcedonian. 

The second destination of Parasceve is obviously some Ara¬ 
bian city (or oasis) but, for its identification, we have to wait for a 
detailed study of the rich data provided by her Martyrium. This does 
not exclude the possibility that the second destination is Nagran; 
according to one of several Islamic traditions concerning the identi¬ 
fication of Bahlra’s monastery in Bostra, this monastery was called 
Dayr Nagran. 188 One can ask whether the Parasceve legend was 
created for some polemical needs in the competition between dif¬ 
ferent Christian circles related to Nagran or for Christianisation of 
a different region inhabited by Arabian tribes. 

Note 2: The Bahlra Legend, Its Sources, 

and the Hagiographical Substrate 

A detailed analysis of the Bahlra legend is rather difficult because, in its 
present recensions, its image of Bahlra is ambiguous. On the one hand, 
Bahlra is the author of the false doctrine delivered to Muhammad. On the 
other hand, he has a rather high spiritual authority as the recipient of the 
apocalypse on Sinai (a piece of Keichseschatologie after Ps.-Methodius’ heart). 
Such ambiguity probably results from a contamination of different leg¬ 
ends, one about the recipient of the revelation on Sinai and a different 
one about the teacher of Muhammad. 

An additional argument for a compilative nature of the common ar¬ 
chetype of the present recensions of the Bahlra legend is provided by its 
eschatology. In the apocalypse of Bahlra, the eschatological period opened 
by the rise of Islam is rather long-lasting, although in another part of the 
legend, Bahlra prophesies to the Ismaelites only ten weeks of years, that is, 
70 years of reigning (§ 6.5). Commenting on this, Roggema writes that 
“[i]t must have been taken from the. Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius, in which 
the time span of seventy years for the Sons of Ishmael plays a central 
role.” 189 In fact, as we have seen above (section 1.5), this seventy-year 


188 Yaqut quoted in Roggema, The Legend, 45. 

189 Roggema, The Legend, 93. 
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eschatology is not specific to Pseudo-Methodius and, in particular, is 
shared by the Eleutherius Twelve Fridays legend. So far, any particular in¬ 
fluence of Pseudo-Methodius on the Bahlra legend remains unproven, 
although it is certain that the apocalypse of Bahlra is composed in the 
same vein of Syrian Reichseschatologie as Pseudo-Methodius (and as the 
Eleutherius recension of the Twelve Fridays as well). 

Be this as it may, we are interested only in the part of the Bahlra leg¬ 
end related to the teacher of Muhammad. It is in this section in which a 
hagiographical substrate of the Nagran-related legends is seen. It shares at 
least four important motives with the legends about the conversion of 
Nagran (without taking into account the motive of visiting Sinai, cf. the 
legend about Bishop Paul and Priest John, which may be explained by the 
overwhelming influence of the Sinai monastery): 

(1) Bahlra is living in a neighbourhood with the Arabs but sepa¬ 

rately; among those who visit him are children, including 
young Muhammad: cf. the legend with an East Syrian back¬ 
ground about an anchorite who converted a young man (see 
above, 2.6.1); 

(2) Friday veneration: cf. the legend about Bishop John and the per¬ 

sonified Friday and Eleutherius’ dossier; 

(3) Anti-Jewish polemics (according to the Bahlra legend, ch. 9, 

Bahtra’s teaching was subsequendy corrupted by a Jew, Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar 190 ): cf. the Eleutherius recension of the Twelve Fridays 
and Parasceve’s dossier (see below, 3.2) as well as the Na- 
granite hagiography that emerged from the massacres of 523; 

(4) The narrator of the Bahlra legend meets Bahlra shordy before his 

death and remains with him until then: cf. the scene with the 
dendrite in the Bishop Paul and Priest John legend and espe¬ 
cially the same scene in the Fymywn legend (although in the 
available recensions of the latter legends the nature of the con¬ 
nexion between the dendrite and Nagran is already damaged ir¬ 
reparably). 

In its non-apocalyptic section, the Bahlra legend is based on the 
hagiography related to the conversion to Christianity of the Arabs of the 
Arabian Peninsula. 


190 Cf. also Roggema, The Legend, 159—160, on this Jew in the Arabic 
Islamic tradition. 
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3.2. The Anti-Jewish Polemics in Parasceve’s Dossier 
and in Eleutherius 

Several recensions of the Martyrium of Parasceve contain anti- 
Jewish motives. The earliest recensions a (.BHG 1420d-e) and b 
(only in BHG 1420b-c, not in BHG 1420i, k, and r, which also rep¬ 
resent the same recension) present the Jews as acting together with 
the “Hellenes” in delivering Parasceve to the first king. In recen¬ 
sion b this motive is even reinforced: Parasceve is to go to “the 
villages of Jews” (eig Tag kc b[iag tuv ’Iouhaunv) to proclaim her¬ 
self Christian (thus in BHG 1420b; in BHG 1420c, the corrupted 
reading 7XQog xag Tuvayaryag [sic!] tgjv Iouhaicnv evidendy cor¬ 
responds to “the synagogues of the Jews”). 

In recension Hi (BHG 1420b), the Jews form an important 
group of the spectators of Parasceve’s exploits and especially those 
who converted and were baptised after her preaching and miracles. 

In recension f (BHG 1420j, f) and in John of Euboea (BHG 
1420p), the third king is named Tarasius. Only in BHG 1420f is the 
king’s command to place Parasceve into a deep pit with poisonous 
reptiles addressed to the Jews. The same BHG 1420f contains the 
following dialogue which explains as well the name Tarasius in the 
Eleutherius recension of the Twelve Fridays: 

And again the saint said to him [jtt., the king]: ‘Oh king, an¬ 
nounce to me your name.’ The king says: ‘Why do you want to 
know my name? I am called Tarasius.’ And the saint said: 
‘Jusdy you are named Tarasius, oh Tarasius! Your father is Sa¬ 
tan, and you have an idol’s and dumb [lit. speechless] name 
(Aucalcog eKAf|0r)g Taoduiog, Taoaaie, 6 TtatfjQ aou 6 
Eaxavag, eihcoAucou Kai aAaAov ovopa exeig).’ 

It is implied that Tagdaiog is derived from zagdooco “to 
trouble.” 

One can see traces of anti-Jewish polemics in the earliest re¬ 
cension and in some other parts of the dossier; we must thus con¬ 
clude that the cult of Parasceve was, to a certain extent, anti-Jewish. 
The wordplay with the name “Tarasius” is present in one sub¬ 
recension represented by only a single manuscript; it is thus obvi¬ 
ously not genuine for Parasceve’s dossier, but is presented together 
with another anti-Jewish motive specific to the same sub-recension 
(Jews as those who put Parasceve into the pit). The name “Tara¬ 
sius” used in the Eleutherius recension of the Twelve Fridays for the 
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Jewish adversary of Eleutherius is a weighty argument for the con¬ 
clusion that BHG 1420f (and, tangentially, BHG 1420p) intersects 
with an anti-Jewish legend where Tarasius is the name of the main 
anti-hero. This same legend forms part of the background of the 
Eleutherius recension of the Twelve Fridays. 

3.3. Concluding Remarks on the Cult of Eleutherius 

3.3.1. Commemoration Dates of Eleutherius 

Eleutherius and Anthia are commemorated on 15 December (Byz¬ 
antine rite), 18 April (Latin rite), and 26 March (West Syrian rite 191 ). 
The latter date is interesting because of its proximity to the tradi¬ 
tional date of the spring equinox in the Roman calendar, 25 March. 

There were different traditions in the Christian world 
concerning the relationship of the Easter triduum dates to the 
spring equinox. In at least some of them, 26 March was the “his¬ 
torical” date of Great Friday. 192 We know nothing about the Easter 


191 In some Syriac menologia, the Byzantine commemoration is also 

represented, although in corrupted form. Thus, in the two Greek- 
influenced calendars published in section VI of Nau’s collection, 13 De¬ 
cember is headed either “Martyrium of Eustathius and Nonna, his mother 
(m=or<' ndicvna re'scnjuf),” or simply “Crowning of Eustathius, 

martyr”; 15 December is, in these calendars, occupied by the commemo¬ 
ration of John the Theologian: Nau, F. Un martyrologe et douye menologes 
syriaques, edites et traduits, 68, cf. note 23. PO, 10, 1, Nr 46. Paris, 1912 [re¬ 
print: Turnhout, 2003]. For the commemoration of Eleutherius, Anthia, 
and “Qrbwr eparch” on 26 March, see ibid., 73 (the same calendars) and 
120 and 9, note 1 (other calendars). The commemoration on 26 March is 
also sometimes distorted; thus, in a martyrologium of the late 13th or the 
14th century, Eleutherius is commemorated on 27 March and “Qrbwr 
eparch” on 28 March: Peeters, P. “Le martyrologe de Rabban Sliba.” AB 
27 (1908): 129-200, here 150 (txt)/178 (tr.). 

192 An explicit statement that Jesus was crucified on 26 March is con¬ 
tained in a Western computus, that of Victorius of Aquitania, 457 AD 
(Mosshammer, A. A. The Easter Computus and the Origins of the Christian Era, 
240. The Oxford Early Christian Studies. Oxford, 2008), but Victorius 
might be following some earlier traditions concerning this point. 
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computus in the Christian tradition(s) presupposing the Friday 
veneration but, at any rate, the date 26 March is worth noting for 
future studies. 

3.3.2. Illyricum 

In Eleutherius’ dossier, the genuine location in Hierapolis was re¬ 
placed by Illyricum (see above, 2.3). The corresponding change of 
ecclesiastical geography took place after 525, that is, after the re¬ 
covery of Nagran’s church organisation under the Ethiopian domi¬ 
nation in Himyar and the deposition of Philoxenus of Mabbug un¬ 
der Justin I. But why was it Illyricum that was chosen instead? 

Some light is shed by John of Ephesus in his Ufe of Simeon 
of Bet-Arsham (an anti-Chalcedonian Syrian bishop, the author of 
several episdes on the murders of Christians in Nagran in 523, and 
an extremely active preacher who visited a multitude of lands and 
mastered no less a multitude of languages). John describes the ge¬ 
ography of Simeon’s preaching, comparing him with Apostle Paul 
as follows: “...he [Simeon] had travelled not only from Jerusalem 
and as far as Illyricum [cf. Rom 15:19], but also in all countries in 
which the preaching of Christ had travelled, except only the territo¬ 
ries of Rome.” 193 

Of course, this is not necessarily a witness of any particular in¬ 
terest to the sixth-century Syrian anti-Chalcedonians in Illyricum, 
although such a possibility is not to be excluded. However, this is 
at least testimony of a symbolic importance of Illyricum, in this 
milieu, as a mark of extreme missionary zeal. Thus, Illyricum was 
chosen in this milieu for the up-to-date recension of the Ufe of 
Eleutherius and subsequendy in the seventh-century Eleutherius 
recension of the Twelve Fridays. 


193 Brooks, E. W. John of Ephesus, The Lives of the Eastern Saints. Syriac 
texts edited and translated. I, 138. PO, 17, 1, Nr 82. Paris, 1923 [reprint: 
Turnhout, 2003]. 
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Conclusion: a Lost Epistle on Friday? 

The epistle from heaven on Wednesday and Friday (see Stemma 1 
in the Introduction), probably discovered in Jerusalem under the 
brief patriarchate of the anti-Chalcedonian Theodosius (451—453), 
has eluded discovery despite our best efforts to trace it. No won¬ 
der. It was to be extinguished like a meteorite in the dense atmos¬ 
phere of the confessional polemics of the sixth century with its 
exceptional multiplication of various religious factions, especially 
among the anti-Chalcedonians. However, the meteorite’s trajectory 
can be traced. By good fortune, there are two legends that mention 
it rather directly: the Bahlra legend (composed by “anti-Friday” 
Christians) and the Slavonic Eleutherius recension of the Twelve 
Fridays (composed by “pro-Friday” Christians). Both legends are 
nearly contemporary (their dates are the early eighth century for the 
Bahlra legend and the late seventh century for Eleutherius’ Twelve 
Fridays). There are, moreover, several earlier Christian legends deal¬ 
ing with the Friday veneration. In these legends, Friday is the holy 
weekday, when one has to abstain from work and to fast (fasting 
on Friday was common in early Islam, too). In some of these leg¬ 
ends, Friday as the market weekday (the Eleutherius recension of 
the Twelve Fridays) and the day of almsgiving (the Syrian legend of 
Paul and John) is also mentioned. 

All these legends are connected with the Arabs of the Arabian 
Peninsula, and some of them certainly with the conversion of Na- 
gran to Christianity. All these legends are of Syrian origin (regard¬ 
less of the original language, either Syriac or Greek), with the pos¬ 
sible exception of the Parasceve legend (which originated in Bostra 
in southern Syria but in a milieu closely connected to the Ghas- 
sanid Arabs, possibly among the Ghassanids themselves). 

Among the legends related to Nagran, those that show no in¬ 
terest in the topic of Friday are the East Syrian legend transmitted 
by the Muslim authors and the Gadla A^qir, which is very close to 
our West Syrian legends in other respects but whose origin is 
autochthonic (Himyarite). 

The Eleutherius recension of the Twelve Fridays is of special in¬ 
terest to our quest. Its reference to an early Christian document of 
apostolic origin burned by Jews is in accordance with the docu¬ 
mented practice of Jews to burn Christian books. For instance, in 
the Tosefta, we have such a prescription on behalf of R. Tarfon (in 
the late first-early second century), tShabhat 13(14):5, who said that 
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ha-gilyonim (gospels) and other books of minim (heretics) should be 
burnt. 

It would be an attractive hypothesis to see behind this legen¬ 
dary apostolic writing a real document “discovered” in Theodosian 
anti-Chalcedonian Jerusalem as allegedly having descended from 
heaven to the aposdes. In any case, regardless of such hypotheses, 
the hagiography produced by the conversion of Nagran was com¬ 
mon to both Chalcedonian and anti-Chalcedonian traditions in the 
period from 482 (Henotikon of Zeno) to the 520s. This is why we 
see remnants of the Friday veneration in both Christian camps, 
although initially the idea to venerate Friday must belong to the 
anti-Chalcedonians. 

The overwhelming presence of the Friday veneration motive 
in the Christian legends related to the conversion of the Arabs of 
the Arabian Peninsula and even the conversion of Muhammad 
himself (the Bahlra legend) is sufficient reason to identify this 
Christian tradition as the source of the Friday veneration in Is¬ 
lam. 194 


194 I am especially grateful to Anissava Miltenova, Sergei Valentinovich 
Ivanov, Nikolai Seleznyov, Sergei Arkadievich Ivanov, and Sergei Frant- 
souzoff for their advice and to Elena Bormotova, Pavel Vorobjev, and 
Eugen Shteyn for their continuous help. My special gratitude goes to 
Claudia R. Jensen, the best editor of my publications in English. 
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The Jewish apocalyptic legacy within early Christianity is pretty well 
documented, as also is the prominent role played in the latter by 
1 Enoch, at least up to the 5th century CE. 1 In addition, a careful 
reading of certain rabbinic texts (e.g. Gen R. 25:1) suggests that 
Christian Jews made extensive use of the Enochic tradition to sup¬ 
port their Christological claims. Now, if as it is widely agreed, both 
Jewish and Christian theologies influenced formative Islam, 2 or if, 


1 See VanderKam, J. C., and Adler, W., eds. The Jewish Apocalyptic Heri¬ 
tage in Early Christianity. CRINT, 3/4. Assen/Minneapolis, 1996. 

2 On the Christian influence upon emerging Islam see e.g. Andrae, T. 
Her Ursprung des Islam und das Christentum. Upsala, 1926; Bell, R. The Origin 
of Islam on Its Christian Environment. London, 1926; Ahrens, K. “Chris- 
tiliches im Quran.” ZDMG 48 (1930): 15-68, 148-90. Griffith, S. H. “The 
Gospel, the Qur’an, and the Presentation of Jesus in al-Ya‘qubFs Ta’rikh.” 
In Reeves, J. C., ed. Bible and Qur’an: Essays in Scriptural Intertextuality, 133— 
160. SBLSS, 24. Adanta, 2003; Luxenberg, Ch. The Syro-Aramaic Reading of 
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to put it in more forceful terms, the Islamic religion arose from 
within a Judaeo-Christian milieu, 3 should one not investigate to 
what measure did apocalyptic literature influence the composition 
of the Muslim scriptures and, thereby, to what extent may 1 Enoch 
have influenced the composition of the Qur’an itself? 

No other is the topic explored in this paper, in which the 
composite expression “Judaeo-Christian” is used in a twofold sense 
to denote both a non-sectarian phenomenon—or, better, several 
non-sectarian phenomena, e.g. the common religious tradition of 
Judaism and Christianity and the unity of these two “religions” 4 up 
to the 4th century CE—and a series of interrelated sectarian phe¬ 
nomena as, for instance, the Christology of certain, by no means 


the Koran: A Contrwution to the Decoding of the Language of the Koran. Berlin, 
2007. On the Jewish influence upon early Islam see below the works by 
A. Geiger, I. Goldziher, M. Gaster, B. Heller, J. Finkel, H. Speyer, D. Sid- 
ersky, Ch. C. Torrey, S. D. Goiten, Ch. Rabin, A. I. Katsch, S. M. Wasser- 
strom, R. Firestone, M. Sfar, J. C. Reeves, H. Bar-Zeev, and A. Neuwirth, 
listed in nn. 15—33. See also Firestone, R. journeys in Holy Lands: The Evolu¬ 
tion of the Abraham-Ishmael Legends in Islamic Exegesis. Albany, NY, 1990; 
Adang, C. Muslim Writers on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible: From Ibn Rabban to 
Ibn Ha%m. Leiden, 1996; Busse, H. Islam, Judaism, and Christianity: Theological 
and Historical Affiliations. PSME. Princeton, 1998; Hary, B. H., Hayes, J. L., 
and Astren, F., eds. Judaism and Islam: Boundaries, Communication, and Interac¬ 
tion: Essays in Honor of William M. Brinner. Leiden: Brill, 2000; Lowin, Sh. L. 
The Making of a Forefather: Abraham in Islamic and Jewish Exegetical Narratives. 
IHC, 65. Leiden, 2006; Saleh, W. A. Saleh. In Defense of the Bible: A Critical 
Edition and Introduction to al-BiqaTs Bible Treatise. IHC, 73. Leiden, 2008. 

3 See Wansbrough, J. The Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composition of 
Islamic Salvation Histoty. Amherst, NY, 2 2006; Crone, P., and Cook, M. A. 
Hagarism: The Making of the Islamic World. Cambridge, 1977; Hawting, G. R. 
The Idea of Idolatry and the Rise of Islam: From Polemic to History. Cambridge, 
1999; Nevo, Y. D., and Koren, J. Crossroads to Islam: The Origins of the Arab 
Religion and the Arab State. Amherst, NY, 2003; as well as the works of 
A. von Harkack, W. Schlatter, H.-J. Schoeps, and Sch. Pines referred to in 
nn. 79, 86. The recent study by Gallez, E.-M., Le messie et son prophete. 
2 vols. Versailles, 2005, seems to me much less convincing. 

4 See Boyarin, D. Border Lines: The Partition of Judaeo-Christianity. 
DRLAR. Philadelphia, 2004. 
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all, Christian Jews 5 who did not envisaged Christ as God, 6 and their 
specific sectarian milieu(s). Hence its meaning varies within each 
particular context. The many problems surrounding both the 
Judaeo-Christian phenomenon as such and the terms used to de¬ 
scribe it in past and present scholarship make it difficult to avoid a 
minimum of ambiguity. 7 Yet the adjective “sectarian” will be sup¬ 
plemented in a few cases to help avoid any confusion. 

Another point should be also made at the outset. As William 
Adler writes, “[tjheorizing about the social setting and function of 
the Jewish apocalypses must at some point acknowledge the fact 
that the context in which these apocalypses survive is a Christian 
one.” 8 One must therefore ask: “How did Christians perceive and 
classify this literary legacy? What function and status did these 
documents have in the Christian communities that preserved them? 
How were they expanded upon and adapted for Christian use.” 9 In 
sum one should regard them partly as Christian works and thus 
speak of “Judaeo-Christian apocalyptic”—not simply of Jewish 
apocalyptic—when facing the literary genre of such hybrid docu¬ 
ments. 

This said let us now go back to the programmatic questions 
addressed above. How can one contribute to the study of the 
Judaeo-Christian milieu out of which Islam developed when asking 


5 See Mimouni, S.-C. Le judeo-christianisme anden: essais historiques, 73—90. 
Paris, 1988. 

6 Such is also, of course, the Islamic view. Cf. e.g. the first part of the 
shahada , i.e. the first well-known sentence of the Muslim profession of 
faith (“There is no God but God”), and the likewise polemical, anti- 
Trinitarian statement made in PseudClemHom 16:7, 9 (“God is One. 
There is no other God but him”). 

7 See Jackson-McCabe, M. “What’s in a Name? The Problem of ‘Jew¬ 
ish Christianity’.” In Jackson-McCabe, M., ed. Jewish Christianity Reconsid¬ 
ered: Rethinking Ancient Groups and Texts, 7—38. Minneapolis, 2007. 

8 Adler, W. “Introduction.” In VanderKam, J. C., and Adler, W., eds. 
The Jewish Apocalyptic Heritage in Early Christianity, 1—31, quotation on p. 1. 
See also Davila, J. R. The Provenance of the Pseudepigrapha: Jewish, Christian, or 
CM<r?JSJSup, 105. Leiden, 2005. 

9 Adler, “Introduction,” 8. 
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to what degree did apocalyptic literature, and more precisely 
1 Enoch, influence, both in its contents and form, the composition 
of the Quranic text? One may contribute to such study, first, by 
encapsulating some of the ideological and literary elements inherent 
to that religious milieu; and, second, by examining how they were 
transferred to and adapted within a new scriptural corpus. As I will try 
to show, certain religious ideas which are also well documented in 
various other, non-apocalyptic types of Jewish and Christian litera¬ 
ture, and—what is doubtless most remarkable—their specific nar¬ 
rative frame within a particular apocalyptic writing such as 
1 Enoch, must be counted amongst these transferred and reinter¬ 
preted elements, or, to use John Wansbrough’s own wording, 
amongst these adopted topoi. 

Two methodological devices put forth by Wansbrough in his 
Quranic Studies 10 and The Sectarian Milieu n shall also be assumed in 
the following pages. The first is that “[(Identification of the earliest 
Islamic community,” and likewise identification of the earliest 
Islamic faith, “may be ... regarded as the investigation of 
process rather than of structure. The process in question may be 
envisaged as twofold: (1) linguistic transfer/adaptation of topos/ 
theologoumenon/symbol to produce an instrument of communi¬ 
cation and dispute (lingua franca); (2) distribution of these elements 
as confessional insignia (sectarian syndrome).” 12 The second is that 
the style of the Qur’an is basically “referential” due to “its allusive 
and its elliptical character: allusion to an oral/literary tradition al¬ 
ready familiar, and ellipsis in the intermittent and occasionally dis¬ 
torted treatment of that tradition.” 13 They constitute, respectively, 
the diachronic (dynamic) and synchronic (stratigraphic) premises of 
this paper. 14 


10 Wansbrough, J. Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Inter¬ 
pretation. Amherst, NY, 2 2004. 

11 See n. 3 above. 

12 Wansborugh, The Sectarian Milieu, 128. 

13 Ibid., 24. See also Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 1, 40-43, 47-48, 51- 
52, 57-58. 

14 These two premises—the fact that the earliest Islamic faith derived 
from something else and the idea that this can be observed within the 
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The Qur’An as a palimpsest; or, the Quranic corpus 

FROM AN INTERTEXTUAL PERSPECTIVE 

After Abraham Geiger’s well-known essay on Muhammad and the 
Jews, published in 1833, 15 the presence of Jewish religious motifs in 
the Quranic text and in the Hadlth corpus has been extensively 
examined by several scholars (e.g. Ignaz Goldziher, 16 Moses 
Gaster, 17 Josef Horovitz, 18 Bernhard Heller, 19 Joshua Finkel, 20 


Qur’an—are hinted at in the Quranic text itself. See in this respect the 
dichotomy between Revelation/Book and Recitation (i.e. between tan- 
30/kitdh, on the one hand, and qur’an, on the other) in Q 10:37; 41:2—3; 
43:2-4; as well as the difference made between collect {jama ‘a) and 
recite in 75:17—18; between reveal, recite, and (divide/) detail 
(/adaptP/redistribute?) (tafsil) in 10:37; 41:3; the references to the matrix 
of the book {umm al-kitdb/lawh mahfuj) in 3:7; 10:39; 43:4; 85:21-22; to its 
signs/exempla {ayat) in 3:7; 41:3; and to the earlier scriptures in 25:5—6. In 
short: (a) it is the “book” that has been “revealed” (41:2—3), but the 
“book” itself seems to be different from the Arabic “recitation” that con¬ 
tains its “exempla” (41:3), of which only those susceptible of being de¬ 
scribed as clear in their meaning are, however, apparently contained in 
turn in the “matrix” of the book (3:7); (b) such “recitation” confirms all 
prior “revelations” (10:37), but should also be regarded as an “adaptation” 
of the “book”, though not necessarily of its “matrix” (cf. 10:37; 41:2—3), 
and thus seemingly differs once more from the “book” itself; (c) only 
some of the contents of the latter seem to be contained in that “matrix” 
(3:7); (d) yet the “recitation” is said to be fully contained within such “ma¬ 
trix” (43:4; 85:22; (e) and all this is somehow linked to certain previous 
revelations, warnings, legends, and maybe also writings (10:37; 25:5—6; 
53:56). 

15 Geiger, A. Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? Bonn, 
1833. 

16 Goldziher, I. “Isra’Iliyyat” RE/46 (1902): 63-65. 

17 Gaster, M. “Samaritans.” El (1924) 4:124—29. 

18 Horovitz, J. Koranische Untersuchungen. Berlin, 1926. 

19 Heller, B. “Recits et personnages bibliques dans la legende 
mahometane.” REJ 85 (1928): 113—36. 

20 Finkel, J. “Old Israelitish Tradition in the Koran.” PAAJR 2 (1930— 
1931): 7-21. 
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Heinrich Speyer, 21 David Sidersky, 22 Charles Torrey, 23 Salomon 
Goiten, 24 Chaim Rabin, 25 Abraham Katsch, 26 Steven Wasser- 
strom, 27 Reuven Firestone, 28 Mondher Sfar, 29 Alfred-Louis de Pre¬ 
mare, 30 John C. Reeves, 31 Hai Bar-Zeev, 32 and Angelika Neu- 
wirth 33 ). In addition, both Said Amir Arjomand 34 and Genevieve 


21 Speyer, H. Die biblischen Er^ahlungen imQoran. Hildesheim, 2 1961. 

22 Sidersky, D. Les Origines des legendes musumanes dans le Coran et dans les 
vies desprophetes. Paris, 1933. 

23 Torrey, Ch. C. The Jewish Foundations of Islam. New York, 1933. 

24 Goiten, S. D. Jews and Arabs: Their Contact through the Ages. New York, 
2 1964. 

25 Rabin, Ch. Qumran Studies. New York, 1957. 

26 Katsch, A. I. Judaism and the Koran: Biblical and Talmudic Backgrounds of 
the Koran and Its Commentaries. New York, 1962. 

27 Wasserstrom, S. M. Between Muslim and Jew: The Problem of Symbiosis in 
Early Islam. Princeton, 1995. 

28 Firestone, R. “Comparative Studies in Bible and Qur’an: A Fresh 
Look at Genesis 22 in Light of Sura 37.” In Hary, B. H., Hayes, J. L., and 
Astren, F., eds. Judaism and Islam: Boundaries, Communication, and Interaction: 
Essays in Honor of William M. Brinner, 169—78. 

29 Sfar, M. Le Coran, la Bible et I’Orient ancient. Paris, 2 1998. 

30 Premare, A.-L. de. “Les textes musulmans dans leer environne- 
mentr ArabicaAl (2000): 391-408. 

31 Reeves, J. C., ed. Bible and Qur’an: Essays in Scriptural Intertextuality, 
with studies by R. Firestone, V. K. Robbins and G. Newby, B. M. Whee¬ 
ler, B. M. Hauglid, J. Dammen McAuliffe, K. Kueny, and F. Astren. 

32 Bar-Zeev, H. Line lecturejuive du Coran: Essai. Paris, 2005. 

33 Neuwirth, N. “Qur’anic Readings of the Psalms.” In Neuwirth, A., 
Sinai, N., and Marx, M., eds. The Qur’an in Context: Historical and Literary 
Investigations into theQuridnic Milieu, 733—78. Leiden, 2010. 

34 Arjomand, A. A. “Messianism, Millennialism and Revolution in 
Early Islamic History.” In Amanat, A., and Bernhardssohn, M. T., eds. 
Imagining the End: Visions of Apocalypse from the Ancient Middle East to Modem 
America, 106—25. London, 2002; idem. “Islamic Apocalypticism in the 
Classical Period.” In McGinn, B., Collins, J. J., and Stein, S. J., eds. The 
Continuum History of Apocalypticism, 380-413. New York, 2003. 
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Gobillot 35 have recently drawn our attention on the influence ex¬ 
erted by the Old Testament pseudepigrapha upon the composition 
of the Qur’an, an influence that was nonetheless already pointed 
out, amidst others, by Denise Masson in the 1950s 36 and later on by 
de Premare. 37 

“Le Coran ... tire explicitement argument ... de certaines 
d’entre elles [[= the pseudepigrapha]] pour etayer son prope 
enseignement,” writes Gobillot. 38 Doubtless, Islam was not the first 
religious milieu in which some of their contents were largely 
adopted after the lst/2nd century CE. Gobillot rightly remind us of 
the decisive role they also played, for example, in the development 
of Manicheism. 39 The Qur’an does not go so far as Manichean lit¬ 
erature goes when the latter dismisses the canonical Scriptures; it 
simply tries to place the pseudepigrapha at the very same level from 
a canonical viewpoint. Nevertheless several Quranic verses criticise 
the way in which both Jews and Christians have read and used the 
canonical Scriptures (e.g. Q 2:79, 85, 174), and by doing so the 
Quranic text appeals in different occasions to the authority of the 
pseudoepigrapha, which somehow prevails, therefore, upon the au¬ 
thority of the canonical books. “Dans cette perspective,” states 
Gobillot, “il propose une ‘refonte’ de la Revelation.” 40 

As this French scholar notes, the Quranic borrowing from the 
pseudepigrapha is twofold. At times the Qur’an quotes more or 
less explicitly the pseudepigrapha, whereas it merely refers to them 
tacitly in other cases. An example of the former method is given in 
Q 20:133; 53:33-41; 87:16-19, where successive allusions are made 
to the “first pages” (suhuf) presumably revealed to Abraham and 
Moses. The eschatological contents of such verses draw upon the 
Testaments of Moses (TMos 10:3-10) and Abraham (TAb 1:6-7 A; 


35 Gobillot, G. “Apocryphes de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament.” 
In Amir-Moezzi, M. A., ed. Dictionnaire du Coran , 57—63. Paris, 2007. 

36 Masson, D. Ee Coran et la revelation judeo-chretienne: Etudes comparees. 
2 vols. Paris, 1958. 

37 Premare, “Les texts musulmans dans leur environnement.” 

38 Gobillot, “Apocryphes de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament,” 57. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid., 58. 
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20:13—14 A). 41 Likewise, a most striking example of the second 
method is found by Gobillot in Q 17:1, a verse that deals with the 
“nocturnal voyage” (isrd) of the servant of God and, according to 
the prophetic Sunna, with the “celestial ascension” (mi'raj) of Mu- 
Kammad alluded too in 53:1-18. Basing their arguments on the 
latter, Muslim authors have generally identified the servant of God 
with the Prophet of Islam. Gobbillot rightly suggests in the light of 
Q 6:35 and 17:93, however, that this view cannot lay claim to any 
measure of finality. 42 Most likely, this passage was modelled after 
Abraham’s ascension as outlined in the Apocalypse of Abraham 
(cf. ApAb 15-18). 43 

The Quranic text may be thus depicted as a palimpsest with re¬ 
gard to the Old Testament seudepigrapha. 44 Now, beyond the 


41 Rather than to TMos 19:12 and TAb 1:7; 20:14, as supposed by 
Gobillot (“Apocryphes de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament,” 58)! On 
the plausible date of both Testaments see Nickelsburg, G. W. E. Jewish 
Uterature between the Bible and the Mishnah: A Historical and Literary Introduc¬ 
tion, 73, 327. Minneapolis, 2 2005. 

42 Gobillot, “Apocryphes de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament,” 58. 

43 On the date on which ApAb was presumably written see also 
Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature between the Bible and the Mishnah, 288. 

44 Needless to say, the pseudepigrapha of the New Testament and 
various other early Christian writings can be also traced behind many of 
the verses of the Qur’an. Christoph Luxenberg has recendy devoted a 
highly controversial work to this latter subject, suggesting that the Arabic 
term qur’an corresponds originally to the Syriac term qryana (lectionary), 
i.e. “the liturgical book containing excerpts from scripture to be read dur¬ 
ing the [religious] service” (Luxenberg, The Sjro-Aramaic Reading of the Ko¬ 
ran, 70), and that a good number of the obscure passages found in the 
Qur’an should be read and interpreted according to their Syro-Aramaic 
equivalents. On the import and limits of Luxenberg’s ground-breaking 
essay—which nevertheless redevelops (see ibid., 13—19) those of Geiger 
(Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen?) Th. Noldeke ( Geschich- 
te des Qorans. Gottingen, 1860; idem, Neue Beitrage %ur semitischen Sprachwis- 
senschaft. Strassburg, 1910), S. Fraenkel ( De vocabuhs m antiquis Arabum 
carmimbus et in Coranoperegrinis. Leiden, 1880), K. Vollers ( Volkssprache und 
Schriftsprache im alten Arabien. Strassburg, 1906; repr. Amsterdam, 1981), 
J. Barth (“Studien zur Kritik und Exegese des Qorans.” DerIslam 6 (1916): 
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many parallels that one could enumerate a propos this issue, 
1 Enoch provides us some of the most significant yet to my 
knowledge hitherto underrated ones. 45 

Thematic and structural affinities 

between 1 Enoch 2:1—5:4 and Qur’an 7:36; 10:6; 
16:81; 24:41,44,46 

As is well known, Gabriel’s words in the Qur’an—which defines 
itself as “a warner of the warners of old” (53:56)—proclaim the 
coming judgment of God: 

42:7 And so We have revealed to thee an Arabic Koran, that 
thou mayest warn the Mother of Cities and those who dwell 
about it, and that thou mayest warn of the Day of Gathering, 
wherein is no doubt—a party in Paradise, and a party in the 
Blaze 46 

36:6 ... that thou mayest warn a people whose fathers were 
never warned, so they are heedless. 


113-48), I. Goldziher ( Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung. Leiden, 
1920), J. Horovitz ( Koranische Untersuchungen ), Speyer ( Die biblischen Er\ah- 
lungen im Qorari), A. Jeffery ( The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an. Baroda, 
1938), and especially those of A. Mingana (“Syriac Influence on the Style 
of the Kur’an.” BJRL 11 (1927): 77-98) and G. Liiling (fiber den Urkoran: 
Ansat^e %ur Rekonstruktion vorislamischer christlicher Strophenlieder im Koran. 
Erlangen, 1974); and whose first German edition was published in 2000— 
see Rippin, A. “Syriac in the Qur’an: classical Muslim theories.” In Rey¬ 
nolds, G. S., ed. The Qur’an in Its Historical Context, 249-61. London, 2008. 
A symptomatic reading of Q 10:37; 25:5-6; 41:2-3; 43:2-4; 75:17-18 (see 
n. 14 above) may well support Luxenberg’s theory, which draws pardy 
upon a similar, non-conventional interpretation of these very same pas¬ 
sages (see Luxenburg, The Syro-Aramaic Reading og the Koran, 120-22). 

45 See however Premare, A.-L. de. Les fondations de I’lslam: Entre ecriture 
et histoire, 305, n. 9. Paris, 2002; idem, Aux origines du Coran: Questions d’hier, 
approaches d’aujourd’hui, 113 n. 111. Paris, 2004. 

46 Hereinafter all Quranic citations follow A. J. Arberry’s translation 
(The Koran Interpreted: A Translation. 2 vols. London/New York, 1955). 
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Hence the Qur’an, and more precisely its so-called Meccan 
chapters, which are almost entirely devoted to such an announce¬ 
ment, 47 develop in a peculiar way and in a much more discontinu¬ 
ous style 48 the basic apocalyptic message of 1 Enoch, which, on the 
other hand, partakes of both Heilsankiindigung and Gerichtsan- 
kiindigungP 9 The announcement of the forthcoming divine judg¬ 
ment functions indeed as the leitmotif of the whole Quranic mes¬ 
sage. 50 Men must firmly believe in it (see e.g. Q. 2:2—10; 3:9—10; 
4:136), and the contents of all former revelations, to which the 
Qur’an refers constanfiy and from which it derives its religious le¬ 
gitimacy (see e.g. Q. 3:3-4; 5:48; 10:37; 35:31) are stricdy identified 
with this belief (see e.g. Q. 53:56-58; 87:16-19). 51 


47 On the Meccan chapters of the Qur’an, their structure, contents, 
style, and chronology, see Bell, R. The Qur’an, Translated, With a Critical 
Rearrangement of the Surahs. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1939; Blachere, R. Le Coran. 
Traduction selon un essai de reclassement des sourates. 3 vols. Paris, 1949; Neu- 
wirth, A. Studien %ur Komposition der mekkanischen Suren: die literarische Form 
desKorans—ein Zeugnis seiner Histori^itdt? SSGKIO, 10. Berlin, 2 2007. 

48 See Arnaldez, R. Three Messengersfor One God. Notre Dame, IN, 1994. 

49 Cf. Nickelsburg, G. W. E. 1 Enoch 1: A Commentary on the Took of 
1 Enoch, Chapters 1—36; 81—108, 37. Hermeneia. Minneapolis, 2001; Wans- 
brough, Quranic Studies, 6. 

50 To which, in consequence, the widely adopted definition of the 
apocalyptic genre offered by Collins, J. J., “Introduction: Toward the 
Morphology of a Genre.” In Collins, J. J., ed. Apocalypse: The Morphology of a 
Genre, 1—20. Semeia 14; Missoula, MT, 1979, could be legitimately applied: 
“Apocalypse is a genre of revelatory literature with a narrative framework, 
in which a revelation is mediated by an other-worldly being to a human 
recipient, disclosing a transcendent reality which is both temporal, insofar 
as it envisages eschatological salvation, and spatial insofar as it involves 
another, supernatural world”. Besides, it should be noted here that the 
Arabic term din denotes in the Qur’an God’s “judgement” as well as hu¬ 
man “religion.” 

51 Moreover, the frequent Quranic diatribes against those who in their 
days of riches fail to remember God are reminiscent of 1 Enoch 94—97. 
Cf. e.g. Q 18:32-43; 68:17-33; 1 En 94:6-95:2; 96:4-8; 97:7-10. 
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Certainly, there is no trace in the Qur’an of a primordial fault 
committed on earth by God’s angels in order to explain the cause 
of evil (cf. however 1 En. 8; Q. 2:102). In contrast with the Eno- 
chic tradition, man—and man solely—seems by means of his arro¬ 
gance to be responsible for his wicked acts (see e.g. Q. 10:12; 27:73; 
96:6-7). Yet his soul reveals a twofold and contradictory attitude 
upon which Iblls’—i.e., Satan’s, and thus a fallen angel’s— 
influence is not denied (see e.g. Q 38:71-75). And the divine prom¬ 
ise of renewing creation in the end time is also admitted by the 
Qur’an (cf. Q 10:4; 30:27). 

Furthermore, some narrative patterns, sentences, phrases, 
terms, and ideas in 1 Enoch have a more or less strict parallel in the 
text of the Qur’an, which, as I shall try to show, refers to the for¬ 
mer in a decoupage-Fke. manner. This seems quite clear, for instance, 
if we compare several verses found in Qur’an 7, 10, 16, 24, and 
others contained in 1 Enoch 2—5. 

I will first mention a few verses of the hypothetical Aramaic 
Urtext of 1 Enoch as reconstructed by George Nickelsburg in 
2001 ; 52 and then, their respective equivalents in the Ethiopic text 
edited by Michael Knibb in 1978. 53 The contrast between the two 
versions is worthy of note, though limited to very few elements. 
Besides, the phrase in 5:1 which the Ethiopic version omits is pre¬ 
served in one of the Greek manuscripts known to us. 54 One should 
bear in mind, however, that all the extant Ethiopic witnesses to 
1 Enoch postdate the 13th century CE; hence earlier Ga‘az manu¬ 
scripts could have preserved a different text, closer to the Aramaic 
Urtext as reconstructed by Nickelsburg. As is widely agreed, 
1 Enoch was translated into classical Ethiopic, in all probability, 
between the 4th and 6th centuries CE together with the other Scrip- 


52 Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch 1, 150-51. 

53 Knibb, M. A. The Ethiopic Took of Enoch: A New Edition in the Eight of 
the Aramaic Dead Sea Fragments in Consultation with Edward Ullendorff, 2 vols. 
Oxford, 1978. 

54 See furthermore, concerning the reconstruction of the Aramaic 
Grundschrift of 1 En 5:1, Nickelsburg’s commentary on 4Q201 i 2:9—11; 
4Q204 i 1:28—30; and Codex Panopolitanus 5:1, in 1 Enoch 1, 151, nn. 5: 
lb-d. 
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tural and parascriptural writings included in the canon of the Abys¬ 
sinian church. 55 Therefore, if one accepts that its translation was 
pardy made after an Aramaic Vorlage? b and if, moreover, one were 
to regard the Ethiopic version of 1 Enoch 2-5 as the source of the 
aforementioned Quranic verses, it would be legitimate to conclude 
that the knowledge of the Enochic corpus that is to be attributed, 
ex hypothesis, to the editors of the Qur’an, could have depended 
on a text similar to the one restored by Nickelsburg. Now, the 
same would hold true if their source was Greek. The Akhmim 
fragments of 1 Enoch, which date from the 6th century CE and do 
contain the text of 1 Enoch 1-32 (hence also chs. 2-5), prove sub¬ 
stantial for the reconstruction of its Aramaic Grundschrijt? 1 Besides, 
their date and contents make them a source plausibly known, either 
as such 58 or through a Syriac (i.e. late Aramaic) translation—as is 
often the case with the Greek literature translated into Arabic 59 —, 
to the editors of the Qur’an. 60 Whether they based their knowledge 


55 Ullendorff, E. Ethiopia and the Bible, 31-62. SL; Oxford, 1968. 

56 Ullendorff, E. “An Aramaic ‘Yorlage’ of the Ethiopic text of 
Enoch?” In Atti del Convegno Internationale di Studi Etiopici, 259—67. PASC, 
48. Rome, 1960. 

57 See n. 54 above. 

58 Possible direct translations from Greek into Arabic have been stud¬ 
ied by Griffith, S. H. “Greek into Arabic: Life and Letters in the Monas¬ 
teries of Palestine in the Ninth Century.” Bytpntion 56 (1986): 117—38; 
idem, Arabic Christianity in the Monasteries of Ninth-Century Falestine. VCSS, 
380. Aldershot, 1992); and Lourie, B. “India ‘Far Beyond Egypt’: Barlaam 
and Ioasaph and Nubia in the 6th Century.” In Bumazhnov, D., Grypeou, E., 
Sailors, T. B., and Toepel, A., eds. Bibel, By^ant und Christlicher Orient: Fest¬ 
schrift fiir Stephen Genii tp™ 65. Geburstag, 135—80. OLA, 187. Leuven, 2010, 
to whom I am indebted for calling my attention to this matter. 

59 See Steinschneider, M. Die arabischen XJbersettpngen aus dem Griechi- 
schen. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1889—1893; repr. Graz, 1960; Gutas, D. Greek Wis¬ 
dom Uterature in Arabic Translation. New Haven, CT, 1975; Rosenthal, R. 
The Classical Heritage in Islam. London, 1992. 

60 I am once more grateful to Basile Lourie for pointing out this very 
important fact to me in a private communication of 10 October 2009. 
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of the Enochic corpus on the extant Aramaic, Ethiopic, Greek, 
Syriac, or Coptic versions is yet something we ignore. 

The verses in question read as follows: 

1 Enoch 2:l-5:4, in Nickelsburg’s translation: 

2:1 Contemplate all (his) works, and observe the works of 
heaven, how they do not alter their paths; and the luminaries 
<of> heaven, that they all rise and set, each one ordered in its 
appointed time; and they appear on their feasts and do not 
transgress their own appointed order. 2:2 Observe the earth, 
and contemplate the works that come to pass on it from the 
beginning until the consummation, that nothing on earth 
changes, but all the works of God are manifest to you. 2:3 Ob¬ 
serve <the signs of summer and winter. Contemplate the signs 
of> winter, that all the earth is filled with water, and clouds 
and dew and rain rest upon it. 3:1 Contemplate and observe 
how all the trees appear withered and (how) all their leaves are 
stripped, except fourteen trees that are not stripped, which re¬ 
main with the old until the new comes after two or three years. 

4:1 Observe the signs of summer, whereby the sun burns and 
scorches, and you seek shelter and shade from its presence, 
and the earth burns with scorching heat, and you are unable to 
tread on the dust or the rock because of the burning. 5:1 Con¬ 
template all the trees; their leaves blossom green on them, and 
they cover the trees. And all their fruit is for glorious honor. 
Contemplate all these works, and understand that he who lives 
for all the ages made all these works. 5:2 And his works come 
to pass from year to year, and they all carry out their works for 
him, and their works do not alter, but they all carry out his 
word. 5:3 Observe how, in like manner, the sea and the rivers 
carry out and do not alter their works from his words. 5:4 But 
you have not stood firm nor acted according to his com¬ 
mandments; but you have turned aside, you have spoken 
proud and hard words with your unclean mouth against his 
majesty. Hard of heart! There will be no peace for you! 61 


Cf. also 1 En 101:1-9. 
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1 Enoch 2:l-5:4, in Knibb’s translation: 

2. 1 <Contemplate> all the events in heaven, how the 
lights in heaven do not change their courses, how each rises 
and sets in order, each at its proper time, and they do not 
transgress their law. 2. 2 Consider the earth, and understand 
from the work which is done upon it, from the beginning to 
the end, that no work of God changes as it becomes manifest. 

2. 3 Consider the summer and the winter, how the whole earth 
is full of water, and cloud and dew and rain rest upon it. 3. 1 
Contemplate and see how all the trees appear withered, and (how) 
all their leaves are stripped, with the exception of fourteen 
trees which are not stripped, which remain with the old (foli¬ 
age) until the new comes after two or three years. 4. 1 And 
again, contenrplate the days of summer, how at its beginning the 
sun is above (the earth). You seek shelter and shade because of 
the heat of the sun, and you cannot tread upon the earth, or 
upon a rock, because of its heat. 5. 1 Contemplate how the trees 
are covered with green leaves, and bear fruit. And understand 
in respect of everything and perceive how He who lives for 
ever made all these things for you; 5. 2 and (how) his works 
(are) before him in each succeeding year, and all his works 
serve him and do not change, but as God has decreed, so eve¬ 
rything is done. 5. 3 And consider how the seas and rivers to¬ 
gether complete their tasks. 5. 4 But you have not persevered, 
not observed the law of the Lord. But you have transgressed, 
and have spoken proud and hard words with your unclean 
mouth against his majesty. You hard of heart! You will not 
have peace! 

Some brief considerations about the style of these verses and 
the Quranic use of natural order as a rhetorical frame will be per¬ 
haps suitable before confronting 1 Enoch 2:1—5:4 with the Quranic 
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Michael Stone 62 and George Nickelsburg 63 have analysed 
with some detail the parabolic use of natural order—as opposed to 
human disobedience—in prophetic, apocalyptic, and wisdom lit¬ 
erature from the Second Temple period (cf. e.g. 1 En 2:l-5:4; 
IQS iii, 15—iv, 26; lQ34bis 3 ii 1-4; TNaph 3:2-4:l). “A number 
of Israelite texts contrast nature’s steadfast obedience to God’s 
commands with humanity’s divergence from the divine statutes,” 
writes Nickelsburg. 64 “The language personifies nature’s activity 
in a way that remythologizes the material creation; the natural 
elements are given personalities reminiscent of the polytheistic 
worldview that placed gods and demi-gods in charge of the vari¬ 
ous parts of the cosmos. As a result, the human and nonhuman 
worlds are spoken of in the same terms.” 65 In the Qur’an nature 
plays a no less relevant role either within the context of different 
metaphors which are set forth to increase the rhetorical effect of 
a certain description (see e.g. Q 24:39—40) or as a means to indi¬ 
cate in a lyrical way 66 the undeniable presence of God’s signs in 
the world, his favour towards mankind, and his sovereignty over 
creation (see e.g. Q 56: 68—74). Here again several verses belong¬ 
ing to this latter category depict the natural order as implicitly 
opposed to human disobedience. I will now cite those which 
seem to me most significant in the light of the previously referred 
Enochic passage (1 En 2:1—5:4): 


24:41 Hast thou not seen how that whatsoever is in the heav¬ 
ens and in the earth extols God, and the birds spreading their 
wings? Each—He knows its prayer and its extolling; and God 
knows the things they do. 24:42 To God belongs the Kingdom 


62 Stone, M. E. “The Parabolic Use of Natural Order in Judaism of 
the Second Temple Age.” In Shaked, Sh., Shulman, D. D., and Stroum- 
sa, G. G., eds. Gilgul: Essays on Transformation, Revolution and Permanence in the 
History of Religions Dedicated to R. J. Zwi Werblomky, 298-308. SHR, 50. Lei¬ 
den, 1987. 

63 Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch 1, 152—55. 

64 Ibid., 152. 

65 Ibid., 152-53. 

66 Berque, J. Retire le Coran , 23. Paris, 1993. 
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of the heavens and the earth, and to Him is the homecoming. 

24:43 Hast thou not seen how God drives the clouds, then 
composes them, then converts them into a mass, then thou 
seest the rain issuing out of the midst of them? And He sends 
down out of heaven mountains, wherein is hail, so that He 
smites whom He will with it, and turns it aside from whom He 
will; wellnigh the gleam of His lightning snatches away the 
sight. 24:44 God turns about the day and the night; surely in 
that is a lesson for those who have eyes. 24:45 God has created 
every beast of water, and some of them go upon their bellies, 
and some of them go upon two feet, and some of them go 
upon four; God creates whatever He will; God is powerful 
over everything. (24:46) Now We have sent down signs mak¬ 
ing all clear; God guides whomsoever He will to a straight 
path. 

10:5 It is He who made the sun a radiance, and the moon a 
light, and determined it by stations, that you might know the 
number of the years and the reckoning. God created that not 
save with the truth, distinguishing the signs to a people who 
know. 10:6 In the alternation of night and day, and what God 
has created in the heavens and the earth—surely there are 
signs for a godfearing people. 

16:81 And it is God who has appointed for you coverings 
of the things He created, and He has appointed for you of the 
mountains refuges, and He has appointed for you shirts to 
protect you from the heat, and shirts to protect you from your 
own violence. Even so He perfects His blessing upon you, that 
haply you will surrender. 

7:36 And those that cry lies to Our signs, and wax proud 
against them—those shall be inhabitants of the Fire, therein 
dwelling forever. 

In my opinion, the following correspondences—which include 
both interfragmentary conceptual correspondences and structural 
concordances between the two corpora—should be highlighted: 
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Table 1. Intertextual correspondences between 1 Enoch 2—5 and the Qur’an 
concerning the parabolic use of natural order as opposed 
to human disobedience 



1 Enoch 

Qur’an 

A/A’ 

2:1-2 + 5:1 

24:41 

B/B’ 

2:2 + 4:1 

24:46 

C/C’ 

2:4 + 5:1 + 5:2 

24:44 + 10:6 

D/D’ 

4:1 

16:81 

E/E’ 

5:4 

7:36 


If we put side by side these passages we may obtain the following 
conceptual, i.e. non-literal, schemes: 


Table 2. Conceptual correspondences 
between 1 En 2:1-2 + 5:1 and Q 24:41 


A 

Contemplate 



the trees 


A+A’ 


the heav- 

the 

earth 


—they 
extol 

God. 

A’ 

Hast thou not 

seen 



the 

birds? 



Table 3. Conceptual correspondences between 1 En 2:2 + 4:1 andQ 24:46 


B 

... manifest to you 

—(God’s) signs 

B’ 

God’s signs 

are manifest (to you). 


Table 4. Conceptual correspondences 
between 1 En 2:4 + 5:1 + 5:2 andQ 24:44 + 10:6 


C 

...the signs 

of win- 

and sum- 

come to pass from year to 
year. 

C’ 

In the suc¬ 
cession 

of the 
night 

and the 

day 

—there are signs for a 
godfearing people. 

C’ 




for those who have eyes. 
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Table 5. Conceptual correspondences between 1 En4:1 andQ 16:81 


D 

seek 

shelter 

shade 


yourselves 

the 

D+D’ 




to pro¬ 







tect 



D’ 

God has 

shade 

shelter 


you 

from 


appointed 





the 


for you 





heat... 


Table 6. Conceptual correspondences between 1 En 5:4 andQ 7:36 


E 

But you 

gressed 


spoken 




God’s 

majesty. 


you! 

E+E’ 






against 


There 
shall 
be no 

for 


E’ 

But those 
that deny 
God’s 
signs 










In at least one of the two cases in which two entire verses reflect 
each other (1 En 5:4; Q 7:36) one finds their structure (i.e., the 
formal distribution of the parts of the discourse) to be quasi¬ 
coincident (cf. Li/i’/i”; ILi.a/b; ILii.a/b; c/c’; d/d’; f/f); in addi¬ 
tion, a rigorous conceptual agreement between several segments 
should also be noted (cf. b/c’£; c/c’oc[38e; c’/ds; d/d’y8er]; e/f[3; 
f/f8e£, gX; and especially c/c’a; d/d’ysq; f/f 8): 67 


67 Table 8 below is partly inspired in the work done by Meynet, R., 
Pouzet, L., Farouki, N., and Sinno, A. Rhetorique semitique. Textes de la Bible 
et de la Tradition musulmane. Paris, 1998; and Cuypers, M. “L’analyse 
rhetorique: une nouvelle methode d’interpretation du Coran.” MScRel 59 
(2002): 31-57. 
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Tables 7—8. General and detailed structural concordances 
between 1 En 5:4 andQ 7:36 


■ 

But you have not per¬ 
severed 

I.ii 

nor observed the law of the 
Lord. 


But you have trans¬ 
gressed 

I.ii’ 

and have spoken proud and 
hard words with your un¬ 
clean mouth against his 
majesty. 

I.i.a 

You hard of heart! 

Il.ii.a 

There will be no peace for 
you! 





Li” 

But those that cry lies 
to our signs 

I.ii” 

and wax proud against 
them 

Il.i.b 

—those shall be inhabi¬ 
tants of the Fire, 

II.ii.b 

therein dwelling for ever. 


B r A E Z H 
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A 

B 

r 

A 

E 

Z 

H 

e 


hard of 








- 







f 


~ 


WILL BE 

place 

for you 


? 

- 

Those 


SHALL 

BE 

inhabi- 

of the fire 



g 

- 



- 


- 



therein 



dwelling 


forever 



As I have already suggested in Chapter 2, the fact that these lexical, 
syntactical, and rhetorical coincidences bear upon a single text, 
namely 1 Enoch 1-5, proves them to be non-accidental. Besides, 
there is nowadays general agreement amongst Second Temple 
scholars that the style and contents of the Enochic corpus influ¬ 
enced, amongst others, the authors of such Jewish and Christian 
apocalypses as Daniel 7-12, Jubilees, the Testament of Moses, the 
writings about the New Jerusalem from Qumran, the Apocalypse 
of Zephaniah, 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch, the Apocalypse of Abraham, 
Didache 16, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the book of Revelation. 
Hence, it would have been quite strange if the Qur’an—which is to 
be considered in my opinion, despite its many concerns and its in¬ 
ner stylistic variety—, as a late classical apocalypse, did not allude 
to 1 Enoch in one way or another. 

Even if the influence of 1 Enoch upon the Qur’an deserves a 
larger study, it follows from the above said that such an influence 
goes far beyond the non-conclusive, yet symptomatic assimilation 
of the Biblical Enoch and Idris, the Quranic prophet “raised” by 
God “high in heaven” (Q 19:56—57). 68 Finally, a possible indirect 


68 On the origins and meaning of the Quranic leyend about Idns cf. 
Erder, Y. “The Origin of the Name Idris in the Qur’an: A Study of the 
Influence of Qumran Literature on Early Islam.”/NEA 49.4 (1990): 339— 
50; Arjomand, “Messianism, Millennialism and Revolution in Early Is- 
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influence of 1 Enoch upon certain Quranic passages, and motifs, 
ought not be disregarded. As said above, Muhammad’s ascent to 
the heavens in Qur’an 17:1 and 53:1-18 seems to be dependent, via 
ApAb 15—18, on 1 Enoch 13:8—16:4. Likewise, the Quranic “well- 
preserved tablet” (lawh mahfu $ or “mother of Scripture” (umm al- 
kitab) after which all revelations are modelled (cf. Q 3:7; 13:38-39; 
43:2-4; 85:21-22) is reminiscent, via Jub 3:31; 6:17, 35; 16:18-29; 
18:19; 23:32; 30:19; 31:32; 32:15— where heavenly books are said to 
contain the celestial halakah communicated by God’s angels to 
Moses—of 1 Enoch 14:1; 47:3; 81:2; 89:61-64, 68-71, 76-77; 
90:14, 17, 20; 93:2; 97:6; 98:6-8; 99:3; 103:1-4; 104:7-8; 106:19- 
107:1; 108:3, 7, 15 —where they are said to contain, instead, the 
records of all human sins and righteous deeds (cf. too Isa 4:3; Dan 
7:10; 10:21; 12:1-3; Jub 36:10; ApZeph 3:6-9; 9:3; 4 Ezra 6:20; 
2 Baruch 24:1; TAb 12-13 A; TJud 20:1-5; Luke 10:20; Phil 4:3; 
Rev 3:5; 13:8; 20:12-13; 21:11-12; Heb 12:23; Q 54:52-53). Cf. 
also Qur’an 3:46; 19:29—30 —where Jesus is said to speak from the 
cradle—and 1 Enoch 106:3 —where a similar story is narrated 
about Noah. 69 

The reception of 1 Enoch within formative Islam: 

A FEW CONTRASTING HYPOTHESES 

It is difficult to ascertain when and how Enochic materials were 
incorporated into the Qur’an, whose editorial process is, moreover, 
far from being clear. 70 Leaving aside the problem of its various col- 


lamic History”; Reeves, “Some Explorations of the Intertwining of Bible 
and Qur’an.” In Reeves, J. C., ed. Bible and Qur’an: Essays in Scriptural Inter- 
textuality, 43—60, here 44—52. 

69 Most probably, the Arabic (originally Syriac!) Gospel of the Infancy 
1:2 provided the adaptation of the Noah story to the redactors of the 
Qur’an. See Segovia, C. A. “Noah as Eschatological Mediator Transposed: 
From 2 Enoch 71-72 to the Christological Echoes of 1 Enoch 106:3 in 
the Qur’an.” Henoch 33 (1/2011): 130-45. 

70 See Motzki, H. “The Collection of the Qur’an: A Reconsideration 
of Western Views in Light of Recent Methodological Developments.” Der 
Islam 78 (2001): 1—34; Premare, Aux origines du Coran\ Kropp, M., ed. Re¬ 
sults of Contemporary Research on the Qur’an: The Question of a Historio-Critical 
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lections (i.e., those of Salim b. Maqll, al-‘Abbas, ‘AH b. Abl Talib, 
Abu Musa al-Ash‘arI, ‘Ubayy b. Ka‘b, and Ibn Mas‘ud), 71 several 
alternative dates have been suggested for the final composition of 
the so-called Uthmanic codex: ca. 653, i.e. during ‘Uthman’s ca¬ 
liphate; 72 between 685-705, i.e. under ‘Abd al-Malik’s rule; 73 and 
the late 8th or the early 9th century. 74 Considering the extant tex¬ 
tual evidence, and on the basis of palaeographic analysis, the more 
we can say is that no complete Qur’an prior to this latter date has 
been discovered, and that the results of the efforts made to prove 
the antiquity of certain fragmentary scrolls and papyri 75 are not 
fully convincing with regard to the alleged antiquity of the entire 
Uthmanic text. 76 Therefore, it is not possible to give a reliable date 
for the inclusion of the aforementioned Enochic materials in the 
Qur’an; nor is there inner evidence in the Qur’an itself or in the 
Hadlth corpus as to when this happened. 


Text of the Qur’an. BTS, 100. Beirut, 2007; Bowering, B. “Recent research 
on the construction of the Qur’an.” In Reynolds, G. S., ed. The Qur’an in 
Its Historical Context, 70—87; Gilliot, C. “Reconsidering the authorship of 
the Qur’an: is the Qur’an partly the fruit of a progressive and collective 
work?,” in the same volume, 88-108. 

71 On which see Deroche, F. “Recensions coraniques.” In Amir- 
Moezzi, M. A., ed. Dictionnaire du Coran, 733—35. 

72 Bukharh, Sahih, 61.510. This widespread traditional view is still 
shared by most scholars, who in general accept the point that the Uth¬ 
manic recension drew on a previous oral-written tradition. See e.g. Bur¬ 
ton, J. The Collection of the Qur’an. Cambridge, 1977); Donner, F. M. Narra¬ 
tives of Islamic Origins: The beginnings of Islamic Historical Writing. SLAEI, 14. 
Princeton, 1998. 

73 Mingana, A. “The Transmission of the Kur’an.” JMEOS 5 (1915— 
1916): 25—47; Crone and Cook, Hagarism. 

74 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies-, Nevo and Koren, Crossroads to Islam. 

75 E.g. Puin, G.-R. “Observations on Early Qur’an Manuscripts in 
San‘a’.” In Wild, S., ed. The Qur’an as Text, 107-11. Leiden, 1996. 

76 See for discussion Amir-Moezzi, M. A., and Kohlberg, E. “Revela¬ 
tion et falsification: Introduction a l’edition du Kitab al-qira’at d’al-Sayyan.” 
JA 293.2 (2005): 663-722, here 672-73, n. 36. 
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A different issue is how formative Islam gained knowledge of 
the Enochic corpus. As Gerhard Bowering states, “[i]t is generally 
believed that Muhammad gathered his biblical knowledge princi¬ 
pally, if not exclusively, from oral sources. This oral lore was com¬ 
municated to Muhammad in his mother tongue, but its original 
forms were in Syriac, Aramaic, Ethiopian and Hebrew materials, as 
evidenced by the vocabulary of foreign origin to be found in the 
Arabic Qur’an.” 77 Now, judging from what has been said so far, it 
seems natural to conclude that several parabiblical writings, most of 
which had been written in Aramaic and then translated into other 
Semitic and non-Semitic languages, were also known to early Mus¬ 
lims in written form. To begin with, then, one must consider 
whether certain contents of 1 Enoch were orally communicated, 
textually transmitted to, or, perhaps more likely, collected and re¬ 
worked by them. But here again no definitive conclusion can be 
reached due to the lack of any source information on the subject. 
Likewise, one cannot a priori decide whether they were thus trans¬ 
mitted after the original Aramaic version of 1 Enoch or after its 
Ethiopic, Greek, Syriac, or Coptic translations. 

Possible interactions between Muhammad and sectarian 
Judaeo-Christian groups in Syria-Mesopotamia were suggested by 
Hans-Joachim Schoeps in the final pages of his 1964 essay on the 
factional disputes within the early church, 78 where he further devel¬ 
oped Adolf von Harnack’s and Wilhelm Schlatter’s theories on the 
Christian-Jewish roots of Islam. 79 Whereas, moving a step further, 
different authors have recently endorsed the idea, as said above, that 
Judaeo-Christianity did not only influence Islam, but that it was un- 
distinguishable from it until a very late date indeed. The interest of 


77 Bowering, “Recent research on the construction of the Qur’an,” 70. 

78 Schoeps, H.-J. Das Judenchristentum: Untersuchungen iiber Gruppenbildun- 
gen und Varteikampfe in derfruhen Christenheit. Bern, 1964; idem, Theologie und 
Geschichte des judenchristentums , 342. Tubingen, 1949. 

79 See Harnack, A. von. Eehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte , 2:537. 3 vols Tu¬ 
bingen, 4 1909; Schlatter, W. “Die Entwicklung des judischen Christen- 
tums zum Islam.” EM 64 (1918): 251-64. See also Pines, Sch. “Notes on 
Islam and on Arabic Christianity and Judaeo-Christianity.” JSAI4 (1984): 
135-52. 
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sectarian Christ-believing Jews in the Enochic booklets is, in fact, 
sufficiently attested in their own writings, which do quite often reuse 
a significant though limited number of Enochic motifs. 80 Yet we can 
only speculate as to whether this was the way through which early 
Muslims gained knowledge of the Enochic corpus. In any case, we 
need not go back to Muhammad. As earlier suggested, in the mid-7th 
century something that would later become the Islamic religion was 
beginning to emerge, though not yet as an independent entity. The 
parting of the ways between Islam and its original “sectarian milieu” 
took place, in all probability, between the late 7th and the mid-8th 
century. 81 I propose to label this as the early formative period of the Is¬ 
lamic religion in contrast, on the one hand, to its twofold pre- 
formative period (if we take the events that took place from the mid- 
to the late 7th century, of which we do know something, to be dif¬ 
ferent from those we can only presume to have taken place earlier in 
that very same century), and in contrast, on the other hand, to its 
late, i.e. final, formative period (mid-8th to 10th century); and thus to 
divide those two major periods of early Muslim history into two dif¬ 
ferent sub-periods: pre-formative periods A and B and formative 
periods A and B (A meaning early and B meaning late). The follow¬ 
ing scheme summarizes my proposal and provides roughly both a 
terminus post quem and a terminus ante quern for the collection of the 
Qur’an, whose text I take to have been progressively established be¬ 
tween ‘Abd al-Malik’s rule (late 7th century) and Ibn Mujahid’s scrip¬ 
tural reform in the 10th century: 


80 See VanderKam, J. C. “1 Enoch, Enochic Motifs, and Enoch in 
Early Christian Literature.” In VanderKam, J. C., and Adler, W., eds. The 
Jewish Apocalyptic Heritage in Early Christianity, 33—101; Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch 
1, 87, 97-103. 

81 See Nevo and Koren, Crossroads to Islam, 169—354. 
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Table 9. Pre-formative andformative Islamic periods 



Events 82 





Historical 


Scriptural 


Periods 

According to 
the Muslim 
tradition 

Alternative chro¬ 
nology 

According 
to the 
Muslim 
tradition 

Alternative 

chronology 

Early pre- 
formative 

(early to 
mid-7th 
century) 

Hegira 

Muhammad’s 

death 

Beginning of 
the Arab take 

Uncertain events 

‘Uthman’s 


Late pre- 
formative 

(mid- to 
late 7th 
century) 

Mu'awiya 

Development of a 
somewhat indeter¬ 
minate monothe¬ 
ism with strong 
Judaeo-Christian 
components by 
the Arabs 



formative 

(late 7 th 
to mid-8th 
century) 

‘Abd al- 
Malik’s coins 

Muhammad’s 

The parting of the 
ways between the 
new Arab religion 
and its sectarian 
milieu begins 

‘Abd al- 

Malik 

scriptural 

The collection 
of the Qur’an 

Development 
of the Quranic 
corpus 

Late for¬ 
mative 

(mid-8th 
to 10th 
century) 

The Abbasids 

The aforemen¬ 
tioned parting of 
the ways is 
achieved 

Ibn Muja- 
hid’s re- 

The develop¬ 
ment of the 
Quranic cor¬ 
pus is likewise 
achieved 


Hence four different possibilities arise regarding the time on 
which the aforementioned Enochic materials were presumably 
known and incorporated into the Quranic text, since it all depends 
on which period we opt for, both regarding this particular issue and 


82 Only a brief sketch of those meaningful to the present study is given 
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the collection of the Qur’an itself. To be sure, contextual problems 
are similar in all the four cases. Who was responsible for the selec¬ 
tion and the adaptation of such materials, and from where were 
they taken? Once more we cannot know. Regarding the former 
point there are however, if we opt for pre-formative periods A/B, 
two names worthy of mentioning, namely those of Zayd b. Tabit 
and Ubayy b. Ka‘b. 83 Whilst if we opt for the early formative pe¬ 
riod we likewise need to consider the names of Yazld b. Hurmuz, 
Hammam and W'ahb b. Munnabih, and Malik b. Dinar. 84 This 
seems to me a safer option, for it relies on better grounds. Yet a 
later date is equally possible, although I consider the early forma¬ 
tive period as the most plausible one we should look at, at least 
regarding the selection of the above referred materials, due to the 
many efforts made between ‘Abd al-Malik’s times and the begin¬ 
nings of the Abbasid caliphate to update and enrich the religious 
knowledge of the early Muslim community on the basis of a careful 
reading of the Jewish and Christian scriptures—whereas the study 
of the late formative period may shed light upon the textual and 
formal development of the Qur’an as such, and therefore upon the 
adaptation of those very same materials. 85 As to our second prob¬ 
lem, i.e. the textual source, Eastern Syriac (dyophysite) Christianity, 
on the one hand, and both Western Syriac and Egyptian 
(miaphysite) Christianity, on the other hand, could have also func¬ 
tioned as transmitters of different apocalyptic materials, given the 
role played by Jewish apocalyptic writings in them. 86 The poverty 


83 See Gilliot, C. “Les ‘informateurs’ juives et chretiens de Muham¬ 
mad: Reprise d’un probleme traite par Alois Sprenger et Theodor Nol- 
deke.”/Y4J 22 (1998): 84-126. 

84 See Premare, Lesfondations de I’Islam, 324-39. 

85 On which see Premare, Aux origines du Coran. 

86 See Rubens Duval, La litterature syriaque, 79—86. Paris, 3 1907; repr. 
Amsterdam, 1970; Bergren, Th. A. “Christian Influence on the Transmis¬ 
sion History of 4, 5, and 6 Ezra.” In VanderKam, J. C., and Adler, W., 
eds. The Jewish Apocalyptic Heritage in Larly Christianity, 102—27, here 108; 
Frankfurter, D. “The Legacy of Jewish Apocalypses in Early Christianity: 
Regional Trajectories,” in the same volume, 129—200. It should be noted, 
moreover, that in the late 5th century some sectarian Judaeo-Christians 
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of the data at our disposal makes it again difficult to reach any con¬ 
clusion on this subject, but the quantity and variety of Syriac mate¬ 
rials reworked by early Muslim authors turns nonetheless Syriac 
Christianity into a quite plausible candidate. Rabbinic Judaism 
should be instead disregarded in reason of its anti-apocalyptic 
claims. 87 

An alternative approach would be to trace back Muslim 
knowledge of 1 Enoch to 615 CE, i.e. to the times of the so-called 
Muslim migration to Abyssinia. 88 Inasmuch as Ibn Ishaq provides 
two separate lists with the names of those who departed from 
Mecca, 89 the question of whether he had in mind two consecutive 
migrations has been many times disputed. It is, however, doubtful 
whether his two lists do not simply denote “a succession of small 
groups rather than two emigrations of large parties.” 90 Interestingly 
enough, the names of Ja‘far b. Abl Talib, ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, Abd 
Allah Ibn Mas‘ud and Abu Musa al-Ash‘arI are mentioned amongst 
the Muslim migrants to Abyssinia by Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Hisham, al- 
Waqidl, and al-Tabari. Besides, if it had place, the contact between 
the Arabs and the Ethiopian (miaphysite) Christians must have 
been quite intense and fruitful. Ibn Ishaq goes as far as to report 
that the Negus finally abandoned his Christian faith and embraced 
the Muslim creed. 91 The episode gave birth to much Hadlth litera- 


might have taken shelter under Eastern dyophysite Christianity, on which 
see Pines, Sch. “The Jewish Christians of the Early Centuries of Christian¬ 
ity According to a New Source.” PLASH 2.13 (1966): 1-73, here 43. 

87 See Boyarin, Border Lines. 

88 It must be observed here that 1 Enoch was already included by that 
time in the Old Testament canon of the Ethiopian church. 

89 Ibn Ishaq, Sira (ed. Wustenfeld), 208—15; see also Tabari, Annates, 
1181-84. 

90 Watt, W. M., and McDonald, M. V. “Translator’s Foreword.” In The 
History of al-Tabari: An Annotated Translation, 6: Muhammad at Mecca, xliii. 
Edited by W. M. Watt and M. V. McDonald. SSNES/BP. Albany, NY, 
1988. 

91 Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 223-24. 
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ture, 92 and Ibn Ishaq declares that Muhammad himself prayed over 
the Negus when he died. 93 An influence in the opposite direction 
should, however, not be dismissed in spite of these very emphatic 
and eulogistic assessments, for Ethiopian Christianity, which 
doubtless had to be attractive to the eyes of Judaeo-Christian sym¬ 
pathizers by reason of its Jewish beliefs and usages, was by then 
better established than the incipient Islamic religion. We are thus 
informed that the Negus bestowed gifts upon Muhammad, though 
no books are mentioned amidst these. 94 Muslim sources present, of 
course, the inconvenient of being late composed and not always 
reliable. 95 Yet the presence of Ethiopic loanwords in the Qur’an is 
most remarkable at this point. 96 As Manfred Kropp puts it, 
“ [commentary on possible theological influence from the Ethiopic 
side on Muhammad’s views and teachings [has] remained vague 
and casual, perhaps due to the rather marginal importance and 
relevance of Ethiopian Christianity in the framework of scientific 
research on Christian Oriental churches and theologies. Now it is 
evident that the loan words are the best and clearest indicators of 
influence. But even these have not been studied exhaustively; many 
questions have been left open, even in the magisterial study of 
Noldeke and those of his followers, up to the recent compilation of 
those studies in Leslau’s Comparative Dictionary of 1987.” 97 


92 See Raven, W. “Some Early Islamic Texts on the Negus of Abys¬ 
sinia.” JSS 33.2 (1988): 197-218. 

93 Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 224. 

94 Raven, “Some Early Islamic Texts on the Negus of Abyssinia,” 
214-18. 

95 On the uncertain historical value of Ibn Ishaq’s aforementioned re¬ 
port see Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 38—43. 

96 See Noldeke, Neue Beitrage %ur semitischen Sprachmssenschaf,]ziiety, The 
Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an-, Leslau, W. Comparative Dictionary of Gd ‘d% 
Classical Ethiopic. Wiesbaden, 1987; Kropp, M. “Beyond single words: 
Ma’ida-Shaytan-jibt and taghut. Mechanisms of transmission into the 
Ethiopic (Ga‘az) Bible and the Qur’an.” In Reynolds, G. S., ed. The Qur’an 
in Its Historical Context, 204—16. 

97 Kropp, “Beyond single words,” 204. 
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Some final remarks 

1 Enoch 2—5 provided the editors of the Qur’an a series of narrative 
patterns, themes, and motifs, that helped them reflect, or at least 
express in a well-known and thus effective literary form, their own 
reflections upon the contraposition between human rebellion and 
the order of nature—and thereby upon the moral difference that 
had to be observed, in their view, between mankind and the rest of 
God’s creatures—as a means to articulate a consequent admonitory, 
parenetic discourse addressed to its readers. The Enochic corpus 
provided formative Islam, hence, some relevant theological and an¬ 
thropological notions as well as some literary advices common to 
Second Temple prophetic, apocalyptic, and wisdom literature which 
had been already reworked by Christian authors either in their own 
writings or through their adaptation, translation, and reuse, of sev¬ 
eral Jewish texts, 1 Enoch included. The early Islamic faith self- 
defined itself against this common religious and scriptural back¬ 
ground by adopting some of its ideological premises and narrative 
strategies, some of which were incorporated in a decoupage-X\Vc man¬ 
ner into the Quranic text, which functions therefore as a palimpsest 
with regard to those scriptural and para-scriptural writings of Jewish 
and Christian provenance previously known to, and used in, the 
“sectarian milieu” from within which the Islamic religion gradually 
emerged. We neither know who decided to include them in the 
Qur’an nor when this happened. Likewise, we do not know from 
where—i.e. from which of the many existing versions of 1 Enoch 
and from which concrete religious context—they were extracted. 
Hopefully, further research will help to clarify this point and to shed 
new light upon other possible parallels between 1 Enoch and the 
Qur’an. But it seems well within the evidence to conclude that the 
“sectarian milieu” out of which Islam arose was either an apocalyp- 
tic-oriented one or else closely familiarized with both apocalyptic 
writings and apocalyptic ideas, which pervade, as shown above, the 
entire Quranic corpus. Had early Muslims not been equally familiar¬ 
ized with them—i.e. had they not belonged to that “sectarian mi¬ 
lieu” in one way or another—they would have failed to understand, 
a fortiori, the message of the Qur’an. Should it be recalled here that 
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in the 8th century Ibn Ishaq still seemed to regard Muhammad as 
the Paraclete announced in John 15:26 98 and that this not so intrigu¬ 
ing a viewpoint made its way into Muslim historiography in the fol¬ 
lowing century, for it is mainly through the latter that we know of 
Ibn Ishaq’s work? 
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Introduction 

The study of Islamic origins focuses on three core topics: the 
provenance of quranic materials and their canonization in the 
Qur an, the biography of Muhammad and his successors, and the 
normative example of Muhammad preserved in thousands of inde¬ 
pendent reports: that is, to say, the Qur an, the sira, and the Sunna. 
Thus we are dependent for our historical reconstructions almost 
exclusively on texts. Not just any texts, but texts produced within 
the community and for which the earliest extant manuscripts are a 
century or so after the events they purport to describe. Ignaz 
Goldziher and others had earlier noted this out about hadiths of the 
Sunna, but starting in the mid 1970s, a group of scholars, who hav¬ 
ing pointed out that this fairly obvious fact applied to the Qur an, 
its tafsir, and Islam’s early history, and then acted accordingly, were 
described, often derogatorily, as revisionists and sceptics. Promi¬ 
nent among these scholars stood John Wansbrough, and his stu¬ 
dents Patricia Crone and Michael Cook. Since then many other 
scholars have challenged both their conclusions and assumptions, 
some by simply negating their scepticism and a few somewhat 
more fruitfully by attempting to reconstruct earlier texts from later 
extant ones. 
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Despite what some contemporary sceptics claim—or perhaps 
more accurately what the strawman sceptics are said to claim— 
these efforts by the challengers have made a significant impact on 
the study of Islamic origins. Although much has been accom¬ 
plished with the Qur an, the sira, and the Sunna since the work of 
Wansbrough et al, many of the problems to which he alerted schol¬ 
ars still remain inherent in the sources—whether extant or recon¬ 
structed. As a result, those scholars who seek to extract historical 
information about Islamic origins from these sources are construct¬ 
ing figures which the sources may not describe. The sources de¬ 
scribe largely theological entities, not historical ones. And, despite 
how the impressive work of scholars to narrow the gap between 
texts and origins, they have not freed us from the most important 
claim made by Wansbrough. 

Wansbrough and Literary Analysis 

Negative reactions to John Wansbrough’s Quranic Studies and The 
Sectarian Milieu focus on three major concerns (1) is on the late dat¬ 
ing of the canonization of the Qur an; (2) placing the origin of Is¬ 
lam within a Judeo-Christian sectarian milieu outside of the Hijaz; 
and (3) the redescription of the sira as narrative exegesis instead of 
history. All of these concerns might be dismissed as conclusions 
that Wansbrough himself described as “provisional,” “conjectural,” 
and “tentative and emphatically provisional.” 1 Moreover, for the 
first concern, Wansbrough noted that “it is of course neither pos¬ 
sible, nor necessary, to maintain that the material of the canon did 
not, in some form, exist prior to that period of intensive literary 
activity”, though his claim that the ne varietur text only occurred 
“towards the end of the second century” 2 needs to be modified. 3 


1 Wansbrough, John. Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural In¬ 
terpretation. , ix and xi. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977; idem. The 
Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composition of Islamic Salvation History, x. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1978. 

2 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 44. 

3 Several scholars have suggested a “Marwanid” instead of an 
‘Uthmanic canonization of the Qur’an. That is to say, the text was stan¬ 
dardized during the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik. See de Premare, Alfred-Louis. 
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With 25 out of the 28 prophetic figures in the Qur an bearing a 
strong resemblance to figures within the Judeo-Christian traditions, 
and with direct quranic addresses and references to Jews, Chris¬ 
tians, and People of the Book, disputing the second concern seems 
to be mere catering to Muslim sensitivities 4 or fearing being ac¬ 
cused of robbing Islam of its originality. 5 Scholars such as Suliman 


Les fondations del’Islam: entre ecriture et histoire, 278—306. Paris: Editions du 
Seuil, 2002; and Robinson, Chase F. ‘Abd al-Malik, 100-4. Oxford: One- 
world, 2005. See also Cook, Michael. The Koran: A Very Short Introduction , 
119—22. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000; and Powers, David S. 
Muhammad is Not the Father of Any of Your Men: The Making of the Last 
Prophet , 155—96 and 227—33. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
2009. I thank Stephen J. Shoemaker for making available to me his paper 
“Canonization and Criticism: The Collection of the Qur’an and the Resis¬ 
tance to Methods from Biblical Studies in the Quranic Studies,” pre¬ 
sented at the Society of Biblical Literature Annual Meeting, Adanta, Novem¬ 
ber 20, 2010. For an argument against the Marwanid hypothesis, see 
Sadeghi, Behnam, and Uwe Bergmann. “The Codex of a Companion of 
the Prophet and the Qur’an of the Prophet.” Arabica 57 (2010): 343-435. 

4 Berg, Herbert. “Failures (of Nerve?) in the Study of Islamic Origins.” 
In Arnal, William E., Willi Braun, and Russell T. McCutcheon, eds. Failure 
and Nerve in the Study of Religion: Working with Donald Wiebe (forthcoming). 

5 Failure to preserve the originality of Islam was a charge leveled at 
Wansbrough: “I am always annoyed by those who do not dare to ascribe 
any originality to the Arabs and constantly look for Jewish and Christian 
models which the community of Muhammad might have borrowed.” 
Juynboll, G. H. A. “Review of Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scrip¬ 
tural Interpretation by John Wansbrough,” journal of Semitic Studies 24 (1979): 
294. R. B. Serjeant likewise criticized Wansbrough’s Quranic Studies as hav¬ 
ing “a thoroughly reactionary stand in reverting to the over-emphasis of 
the Hebrew element in Islam. ... one has the sense of a disguised polemic 
seeking to strip Islam and the Prophet of all but the minimum of original¬ 
ity.” Serjeant, R. B. “Review of Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scrip¬ 
tural Interpretation by John Wansbrough and Hagarism: The Making of the 
Islamic World by Patricia Crone and Michael Look.” Journal of the Royal Asi¬ 
atic Society (1978): 76—78. The need to make religions unique and “origi¬ 
nal”, that is, not a product of its socio-cultural context, is essentially a 
crypto-theological position. The question should not be, “is the origin of 
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Bashear and Fred Donner, who could hardly be called radical, both 
admit something similar. 6 Granted, Wansbrough’s construction of 
that milieu is problematic. As for the third concern, much of the 
sira clearly is commentary 7 despite recent attempts to show that at 
least some of it has an early provenance (see discussion of Gorke 
and Schoeler’s reconstruction below). What is most surprising, is 
how little can be shown to be early. 

Donner, in his book Narratives of Islamic Origins, believes he has 
decisively undermined the aforementioned historical concerns 
raised by Wansbrough’s approach. The existence of early “multiple 
orthodoxies” which nevertheless agree “on most central features of 
the traditional origins story;” the non-existence of authorities who 
could have redacted this story; and the improbability of no dissent¬ 
ing view surviving somewhere in the vast Muslim empire; all belie 
the conclusions of the argument of the sceptical approach. 8 Of 
course, one could argue that given that the competing orthodoxies 
agree on the main features of Islamic origins (such as the Qur an), 
they are but different movements within one orthodoxy, which in 
turn explains why redacting authorities are unnecessary and dissent 


Islam a product of its context?” but “what was the context that gave rise 
to Islam?” 

6 Bashear, Suliman. Arabs and Others in Early Islam. Princeton: The 
Darwin Press, 1997; and Donner, Fred M. Muhammad and the Believers at the 
Origins of Islam. Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 2010. 

7 See for example, the analysis of Qur’an 15:89—92. Wansbrough, Sec¬ 
tarian Milieu, 10-11; Berg, “Competing Paradigms in the Study of Islamic 
Origins: Qur’an 15:89—91 and the Value of Isnads.” In Berg, Herbert, ed. 
Methods and Theories in the Study of Islamic Origins, 259—90. Leiden: Brill Aca¬ 
demic Publishers, 2003; Motzki, Harald, Nicolet Boekhoff-van der Voort. 
and Sean W. Anthony. Analysing Muslim Tradition: Studies in Legal, Exegetical 
and Maghasf Hadith, 231—303. Leiden, Brill, 2010; and Berg, H. “The 
‘School’ of Ibn ‘Abbas.” In Burge, Stephen, ed. The Meaning of the Word: 
Lexicology and Tafsir (forthcoming). 

8 Donner, Fred M. Narratives of Islamic Origins: The Beginnings of Islamic 
Historical Writing, 26—27. Princeton: The Darwin Press, 1997. 
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need not have been suppressed. To focus on these three concerns, 
however, is to miss Wansbrough’s most important contribution. 

Wansbrough’s real contribution was his call for literary analy¬ 
sis. He admits that he was not the first to acknowledge historiogra¬ 
phy as literature. 9 Nevertheless, he notes that this fact “must cause 
some unease among historians who had staked a claim on their 
special ability to tell us ‘what really happened’ {‘wie es eigentlich gem- 
sen) ” w Wansbrough elaborates: 

the sources for that historical event are exclusively literary, 
predominantly exegetical, and incarcerated in a grammar de¬ 
signed to stress the immediate equivalence of word and world. 

... all we know is what we have been told. With neither artifact 
nor archive, the student of Islamic origins could quite easily 
become victim of a literary and linguistic conspiracy. He is, of 
course, mostly convinced that he is not. Reason for that must 
be confidence in his ability to extrapolate from literary ver¬ 
sion^) what is likely to have happened. The confidence is cer¬ 
tainly manifest; the methodological premises that ought to 
suspect the existence somewhere of a tacitly shared paradigm, 
that is, an assumption that the literature in question has docu¬ 
mentary value. 11 

Consequently, Wansbrough argues that, “If ... what we know of 
the seventh-century Hijaz is the product of intense literary activity, 
then that record has got to be interpreted in accordance with what 
we know of literary criticism.” 12 Nothing, nothing at all, he sug¬ 
gests, should be considered obvious or self-evident. 13 

A very brief comparison with Christian origins is apt. Accept¬ 
ing the basic narrative of the four gospels and the Acts of the 
Aposdes as a description of early Christianity (that is, in a manner 


9 Wansbrough, J. Res Ipsa Hoquitor: History and Mimesis, 6. Jerusalem: 
The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1987. 

10 Ibid., 7. 

11 Ibid., 10. 

12 Ibid., 14-15. 

13 Ibid., 25. 
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that the sira and historical hadith or akhbar u often are) would be 
considered incredibly naive. That is not to say it is not done, but it 
is clear that these scholars are operating within a theological 
framework. In addition to this theoretical problem, there is a 
methodological one. When Burton Mack constructs communities 
of Jesus followers out of various texts within the Gospel of Mark, 
he is called to task. 15 Scholars of Islam are not similarly challenged 
in their reifications. 

What was needed, according to Wansbrough, was evidence, 
what he called artifact and archive. Scholars have made efforts in 
this regard using two techniques: finding new artifacts and archives 
outside the extant literary collection, and creating them from within 
it. Of the former, success has been limited and subject to differing 
interpretations. Though hardly new, the evidence of variations in 
the Quranic passages on the Dome of the Rock have been inter¬ 
preted in various ways. For some, it is evidence that the Qur an was 
not canonized as a ne varietur text prior to the building’s construc¬ 
tion. 16 Donner, on the other hand, explains away the differences 
and so the texts on Dome of the Rock do indicate a canonized 
scripture well prior to the date of its construction. 17 A more recent 


14 Juynboll, G. H. A. “Some Thoughts on Early Muslim Historiogra¬ 
phy.” Bibliotheca Orienalis 49 (1992): 685—691. 

15 Mack, B. A Myth of Innocence: Mark and Christian Origins, 83—102. 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988. For a critique, see Berg, H., and 
S. E. Rollens. “The Historical Muhammad and the Historical Jesus: 
A Comparison of Scholarly Reinventions and Reinterpretations.” Studies in 
Religion / Sciences Religieuses, 32.2 (2008): 274. 

16 Crone, Patricia. “Two Legal Problems Bearing on the Early History 
of the Qur’an 1’ Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 18 (1994): 17-18, n. 48; 
and more importantly, Crone P., and Michael Cook. Hagarism: The Making 
of the Islamic World, 18. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977. See 
also Nevo, Yehuda. “Towards a Prehistory of Islam.” Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 17 (1994): 108-141. 

17 Whelan, Estelle. “Forgotten Witness: Evidence for the early Codifi¬ 
cation of the Oman.” Journal of the American Oriental Society 118 (1998): 
3—8; and Donner, Fred M. Muhammad and the Believers at the Origins of Islam, 
208. Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2010. 
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and perhaps still more fruitful archive are the fragments of the 
Qur an of the Sana manuscripts. Once again we see disagreement. 
For some scholars the Sana manuscripts show that the Qur an was 
canonized very early, that is in a timeframe that accords with the 
tradition of the ‘Uthmanic recension, whereas for others they reveal 
a far more complex and unorthodox origin. 18 Until more scholars 
have thoroughly examined these fragments, litde more can be said. 
And so, we are left with our extant sources and the historical re¬ 
constructions of earlier texts from them. Of course, when recon¬ 
structions of texts take place, we are still left with literary sources. 

The Reconstructions: 

the Historical Critical Method 
v. Literary Analysis 

Long gone are the days when scholars simply trusted in the infor¬ 
mation in isnads and other later references and so postulated the 
existence of texts in the manner of Faut Sezgin or of exegetical 
corpora in the manner of Heribert Horst. 19 Far more sophisticated 
methods are employed by Harald Motzki for individual hadiths of 


18 Because of these manuscripts, Gerd-Rudiger Puin states “My idea is 
that the Koran is a kind of cocktail of texts that were not all understood 
even at the time of Muhammad. ... Many of them may even be a hundred 
years older than Islam itself. Even within the Islamic traditions there is a 
huge body of contradictory information, including a significant Christian 
substrate; one can derive a whole Islamic anti-history from them if one 
wants.” Lester, Toby. “What is the Koran?” The Atlantic Monthly (January 
1999): 46. See also von Bothmer, Hans-Casper Graf, Karl-Heinz Ohlig, 
and Gerd-Rudiger Puin. “Neue Wege der Koranforschung.” Mana-yin For- 
schung (1999): 33-46. 

19 Sezgin writes that “almost all of the earliest quranic commentary to¬ 
gether with the transmission changes are preserved unaltered in later 
works.” Sezgin, Faut. Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, Band I: Qur’an- 
mssenschaften, Fladith, Geschichte, Fiqh, Dogmatik, Mystik bis ca. 430 H., 17-18. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967. Thus he is comfortable cataloguing all the texts 
that (in his view) must have been extant at one time. Horst, Heribert. Die 
Gewahrsmanner im Korankommentar at-Tabari. Ein Beitrag %-ur Kenntnis der exege- 
tischen Uberlieferungim Islam, Ph.D. dissertation. Bonn 1951. 
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the Sunna and by Andreas Gorke and Gregor Schoeler for hadiths 
from the sfra. 20 Their reconstructions assume that isnads may, at 
least in part, reflect the actual transmission history. Also, variations 
in the matns may, at least in part, be a product of that transmission 
history. Careful analysis, therefore, of both the isnads and matns of 
all the extant versions of particular hadith often permits one not 
only to determine the origin of the tradition, but even sometimes 
to reconstruct the original form of the report and who adapted it 
along the way. Motzki refers to this as the isnad-cum-matn method. It 
is not a method that can be used on isolated hadiths, but for many 
hadiths of the Sunna, sira, and tafsir the requisite number of closely 
related hadiths exist. 

Harald Motzki suggests that the differences between the his¬ 
torical critical approach particularly as respresented by his isnad-cum- 
matn method and the literary approach advocated by Wansbrough 
are not as different as I have suggested elsewhere. 21 His arguments 
focus on the epistemological value of texts, the value of isnads, and 
the dating of the sources—though these three issues are inextrica¬ 
bly intertwined in the case of Islamic origins. 


20 Many other scholars engage in much the same activity. Miklos Mu- 
ranyi attempts to discover the transmission history of texts while Kees 
Versteegh attempts to restrict reconstruct pre-Slbawayah Arabic grammar 
using tafsir. Muranyi, M. “A Unique Manuscript from Kairouan in the 
British Library: The Sama-vrotk of Ibn al-Qasim al-Utaql and Issues of 
Methodology.” In Berg, Herbert, ed. Methods and Theories in the Study of 
Islamic Origins, 325-68. Leiden: Brill Academic Publishers, 2003; and Ver¬ 
steegh, Kees. Arabic Grammar and Quranic Exegesis in Early Islam. Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1993. For a critique of this approach, particularly as employed 
by Versteegh, see Rippin, Andrew. “Studying Early tafsir Texts.” Der Islam 
72 (1996): 310-23. Another interesting variation of this method is em¬ 
ployed by Behnam Sadeghi. He refers to his method as “traveling tradi¬ 
tion test,” which compares the content of the matns with the cities repre¬ 
sented within the isnads. Like Motzki, Sadeghi finds evidence for an early 
provenance for several hadiths. Sadeghi, Behnam. “The Traveling Tradi¬ 
tion Test: A Method for Dating Traditions.” Der Islam 85 (2008): 203-42. 

21 Motzki does so in response to my “Competing Paradigms,” 259—90. 
See Motzki, Analysing Muslim Tradition, 231—303, particularly p. 285. 
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Although Wansbrough characterizes the sources as being pre¬ 
dominantly exegetical in character and thus not a record of “what 
really happened,” ultimately he does make at least conjectural sug¬ 
gestions about what really happened—as evidence in the aforemen¬ 
tioned three concerns. He suggests that much of this material first 
developed in the middle of the second/eighth century, that is, in 
the early ‘Abbasid period. In the course of his analysis of the 
Quran, Wansbrough postulates that the logia originated in a Judeo- 
Christian sectarian milieu. Motzki righdy asserts that both his 
method and Wansbrough’s methods similarly focus primarily on 
analysis of the sources and what that analysis can tell us about their 
origins. 22 In both cases, it is not so much Islamic origins as the ori¬ 
gins of particular Islamic texts that matters. Epistemologically, 
therefore, they agree. These text can provide some insight into 
what really happened. 

Motzki then notes the “crucial difference”: he is willing to 
admit that with very early sources: 

it may be possible and sensible to ask whether parts of the 
events that the sources depict really happened. The reason is 
the closeness of the source to the reported events. Yet the 
chance is greater that, to give an extreme example, an eyewit¬ 
ness report of an event transmitted some decades later is less 
affected by later developments than a description of the same 
event given two centuries later by someone who, although 
perhaps basing himself on traditions about the event, tries to 
make sense of it for his time 23 

The assumption is that chronological proximity increases the likeli¬ 
hood of historical accuracy. And in many cases, most historians 
would agree with Motzki’s argument. It is here, however, that I 
disagree, but for a very specific reason. Were the texts ever histori¬ 
cal? Motzki himself is very careful to avoid making specific claims. 
However, not all scholars who share his methodology are. For an 
example, see the discussion of the work of Gorke and Schoeler 
below. I will defer my critique of this position until then. 


22 Motzki, Analysing Muslim Tradition , 287. 

23 Ibid., 288. 
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A second difference between Motzki and Wansbrough con¬ 
cerns the value of isnads, Wansbrough sees them as a literary de¬ 
vice, a fairly late innovation. 24 The only historical value of the isnad, 
therefore, is as an indicator that the text took its extant form quite 
late. 25 Motzki dismisses that claim based on the “close correlation 
that has been observed between textual variants and asdnid.” 26 
I have searched for just such a correlation using the exegetical 
hadit hi of Ibn ‘Abbas as recorded in al-Tabari. By examining the 
distribution of various exegetical techniques along various lines of 
transmission, I hoped to see if any correlation existed. There was 
none. 27 Motzki would of course argue that the sort of correlation 


24 “The supplying of isnads , whether traced to the prophet, to his 
companions, or to their successors, may be understood as an exclusively 
formal innovation and cannot be dated much before 200/815.” Wans¬ 
brough, Quranic Studies, 179. “The hadith literature reflects both form and 
substance not only of juridical concern with the actions and utterances of 
the prophet of Islam and with the contents of the Quranic revelation, but 
also of its haggadic (narrative and historical) expression in sira, maghasf, 
and ayydm. The presence of isnads as halakhic embellishment is, from the 
point of view of literary criticism, a superfluity.” Wansbrough, Quranic 
Studies, 183. 

25 Andrew Rippin (“ Tafsirlbn 'Abbas and Criteria for Dating Early Taf- 
sir Texts.” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 18 (1995): 61) makes this 
point most forcefully: 

The single most important element here is to recognize that the isnad, 
as a mechanism, came to be required at a certain point in Islamic history 
as the element that provided authenticity and validity to reports suppos¬ 
edly stemming from earlier authorities. The presence of isnads automati¬ 
cally dates a report to the second century or later, at least in its final recen¬ 
sion: it would always have been possible, after all, for a later editor to add 
an isnad to an earlier text in order to give it validity. 

26 Motzki, Analysing Muslim Tradition, 288. 

27 Berg, Herbert. The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam: The Debate 
over the Authenticity of Muslim Uterature from the Eormative Period. Richmond: 
Curzon, 2000. 
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he is speaking of can only be seen in individual traditions using the 
isnad-cum-matn method. 28 

Motzki’s argument, however, is valid. If revisionists see no 
value whatsoever in the contents of the isnads, then the observed 
correlations between the texts and those isnads requires some alter¬ 
native explanation. Organic growth and mass fabrication would 
likely favor randomness, not correlations. Wansbrough obviously 
never proffered any explanation, nor have scholars who share his 
perspective. Short of doing so, and especially if one is willing to 
admit that only the last name is an isnad may reflect actual transmis¬ 
sion history—that is to say, that al-Tabari or al-Bukhari did not 
invent all of the thousands of hadiths they record—then Motzki’s 
isnad-cum-matn method can be employed. The only debate remains 
about how far one can extend this method, and what one may con¬ 
clude as a result. The latter, however, forces us to return us to the 
epistemological issue discussed above. 

The third issue Motzki raises derives from the previous two: 
dating the sources. The isnad-cum-matn method most often dates 
texts significantly earlier than Wansbrough’s dating using exegetical 
typology (i.e., haggadic, halakhic, masoretic, and rhetorical, and 
allegorical, which emerged chronologically in this order). 29 Despite 
what Motzki claims, he and I are not so far apart—Wansbrough’s 
typology is “an a priori premise.” 30 Thus the real difference between 
Motzki and myself rests not on his method, the value of isnads or 
even the dating of texts, but on the historical conclusions—the 
epistemological issue to use his terminology—drawn from the 
method using traditional isnads and the dates they produce. 

Wansbrough would likely not have been convinced by such 
Motzkian reconstructions, but there is no doubt that it takes his 
earlier call for more archives seriously and does not rely simply on 


28 For an extended critique of my method and conclusions, see 
Motzki, Harald. “The Questions of the Authenticity of Muslim Traditions 
Reconsidered: A Review Article.” In Berg, Herbert, ed. Methods and Theo¬ 
ries in the Study of Islamic Origins, 211—57. Leiden: Brill Academic Publishers, 
2003. 

29 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 119. 

30 Motzki, Analysing Muslim Tradition, 294. 
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ascription and isnad analysis. Of course these new, purportedly ear¬ 
lier, archives are still literary. That this situation remains problem¬ 
atic becomes evident when one examines some examples of his¬ 
torical claims made on the basis of this method. 

Consequences: The Sira ' 

The study of Christian origins encompasses such nuanced and 
overlapping discussions as the synoptic problem, the redaction his¬ 
tory of Q, reconstructions of the various Jesus movements, Jewish 
Christianity, Markan Literary sources, formation of Luke-Acts, 
Pauline episdes, and, of course, the quest for the historical Jesus. 
And if one focuses on the just the latter, the quest for the historical 
Jesus, one discovers various competing theories: Jesus the myth 
(heavenly Christ and the man of the indefinite past), Jesus the Hel¬ 
lenistic hero, Jesus the revolutionary, Jesus the wisdom sage, Jesus 
the man of spirit, Jesus the prophet of social change, Jesus the 
apocalyptic prophet, and Jesus the saviour. 32 In contrast to this 
bewildering array of scholarship, as noted above, Islamic origins 
remains largely seems fixated on the Quran, the sira, and the 
Sunna. The historical Muhammad may be a statesman, or even a 
reformer and mystic relevant to today, 33 but he is also always 
Muhammad the Prophet—a very epithet produced by Muslim tra¬ 
dition itself. Of course, like most of the epithets of Jesus, it is a 
religious designation. 

In Donner’s recent book, Muhammad and the Relievers, he makes 
a claim that might seem reminiscent of those revisionists who also 
suggested that muhajiriin was one of the earliest self-designations 


31 The two examples in this section appear in Berg, “Failures (of 
Nerve?)” 

32 Kirby, Peter. “Historical Jesus Theories.” http://www.earlychris 
tianwritings.com/theories.html. To this list could be added many more: 
Jesus the feminist, Jesus the homosexual, Jesus the humanist, and even 
Jesus the atheist. See Berg and Rollens, “The Historical Muhammad and 
the Historical Jesus,” 278. 

33 Watt, W. Montgomery. Muhammad: Prophet and Statesman. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1961; and Armstrong, Karen. Muhammad: A Pro¬ 
phetfor Our Time. San Francisco: Harper Collins, 2006. 
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employed by the movement that would develop into Islam and that 
Jews played an early significant role in that movement. 34 But the 
similarity ends there. Despite describing all the “well-founded con¬ 
cerns” about the biography of Muhammad, from “many contradic¬ 
tions” to the efforts “to make biography conform” to prophetic 
paradigms, Donner refuses to conclude that it is not a historical 
record: “This, however, is surely going too far and in its way is just 
as uncritical approach as unquestioning acceptance of everything in 
the traditional accounts. The truth must lie somewhere in be¬ 
tween.” 35 Donner also asserts that it is better to speak of the Be¬ 
lievers and Believers’ movement instead of Muslims and Islam. The 
former are for him earlier and a “strongly monotheistic, intensely 
pietistic, and ecumenical or confessionally open religious move¬ 
ment that enjoined people who were not already monotheists to 
recognize God’s oneness and enjoined all monotheists to live in 
strict observance of the law that God had repeatedly revealed to 
mankind—whether in the form of the Torah, the Gospels, or the 
Qur’an.” 36 Yet, when it comes to describing the beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of this proto-Islamic movement, it becomes evident that there 
is no revisionism is inherent in his neologisms. Donner presents 
something very akin to the traditional five pillars and five principles 
of Islam. His chronology of events and of revelations in the Qur’an 
(into Meccan and Medinan suras) is also traditional. 37 The sources 
remain an archeological site though a bit of sifting is required. In 


34 See Crone and Cook, Hagarism , 3—20. 

35 Donner, Muhammad and the Relievers , 52. Emphasis added. 

36 Ibid., 75. 

37 Donner argues that the late origins hypothesis of Wansbrough fails 
to explain many features of the Qur’an. Had the Qur’an crystallized over a 
period of 200 years, mosdy outside of Arabia, perhaps mainly in Iraq, 
Donner expects to see anachronistic references to later important events. 
He sees none, and he states that “some of the Qur’an’s vocabulary sug¬ 
gests that the text, or a significant parts of it, hailed from western Arabia. 
So we seem, after all, to be dealing with a Qur’an that is a product of the 
earliest states in the life of the community in western Arabia.” Donner, 
Muhammad and the Relievers, 56. 
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that regard, the difference between him and W. Montgomery Watt 
is negligible. 38 

Religious/theological texts see the movements of which they 
are a part, unsurprisingly, as not a product (and certainly not merely 
as a product) of their cultural, social, political, and economic con¬ 
texts. They want to see themselves as a product of a unique (albeit 
sometimes indirect) encounter with a supreme being (at least in the 
Jewish, Christian, and Muslim contexts). In other words, they do 
not seek to present history, that is give temporal, material, contex¬ 
tual, or more bluntly, human explanations. Rather, they present a 
very particular theology or salvation history (to use Wansbrough’s 
expression). And, if one then mistakes these texts for historical 
texts, all manner of peculiar things occur. Donner, by accepting the 
historicity of essentially theological texts, describes the movement 
in essentially theological terms. 

Donner argues “that Islam began as a religious movement— 
not as a social, economic, or ‘national’ one; in particular, it embod¬ 
ied an intense concern for attaining personal salvation through reli¬ 
gious behavior.” Elsewhere he reiterates that the Believers were “a 
movement rooted in religious faith” and driven by a “religious mo¬ 
tivation—the desire to extend the recognition of God’s word.” 39 
Donner admits that “the social dimensions of the message are un¬ 
deniable and significant, but they are incidental to the central notions 
of the Qur’an, which are religious: Belief in the one God and right- 


38 W. Montgomery Watt argued that historical materials were reliable: 
“In the legal sphere there may be some sheer invention of traditions ... 
but in the historical sphere, in so far as the two may be separated, and 
apart from some exceptional cases, the nearest to such invention in the 
best early historians appears to be ‘tendential shaping’ of material.” Watt, 
W. Montgomery. Muhammad at Mecca, xiii. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1953. Similarly, after stating how difficult it is to determine who 
was at fault for the first fitna, Donner states “We can discern quite clearly, 
however, the basic course of events, the individuals and groups involved, 
and the main issues at stake because most sources regardless of tendency 
agree.” Donner, Muhammad and the Relievers, 155. 

39 Donner, Muhammad and the Relievers, xii, 219, and 197, respectively. 
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eous behavior as proof of obedience to God’s will.” 40 Ironically, 
Donner dismisses early expansion of the Believers out of Arabia as 
an “Arab” movement. Arab identity is an effect, not a cause of the 
movement. He writes, “It usually represents the facile interpolation 
back into the seventh century C.E. of modern concepts of Arab 
nationalism that only came into existence in the late nineteenth 
century.” 41 He is no doubt correct, but were one to substitute “re¬ 
ligion” for “Arab nationalism” in the quotation, he would be cri¬ 
tiquing his own goal to highlight the religious causes of the move¬ 
ment. Talal Asad has pointed out that “religion” is a modern cate¬ 
gory that cannot be treated as abstract and universalized with an 
autonomous essence. 42 This depiction of Islamic origins is a prod¬ 
uct of employing the sira and the Qur an as historical records, in¬ 
stead of theological ones. 

Andreas Gorke and Gregor Schoeler are far more explicit in 
their use of the historical critical method described above. They 
also recognize that 150 years between the extant literary sources for 
the life of Muhammad and the events they purport to describe 
force research on the historical Muhammad “to be restricted to the 
study of the Islamic self-image.” 43 They seek, therefore, to recon- 


40 Donner, Muhammad and the Relievers, 89. Emphasis added. 

41 Ibid., 218. 

42 Asad, Talal. Genealogies of Religion: Discipline and Reasons of Power in 
Christianity and Islam. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1993. Moreover, Dormer’s use of the word “religious” emphasizes faith, 
which reflects a fairly narrow definition of religion, one in which the es¬ 
sence of religion is the private, interior experience—a notion of religion 
that can be traced back to Schleiermacher’s “essential feeling” and beyond 
him to the Reformation’s sole fide. Donner also repeatedly emphasizes that 
early believers were (monotheistically) ecumenical. One cannot help but 
notice that Dormer’s description of Muhammad and his Believers’ move¬ 
ment (in other words, original Islam or ideal Islam) as an ecumenical, not 
anti-Jewish nor anti-Christian, and “not fanatical” faith is remarkably 
compatible with our modern theology of religious pluralism. 

43 Gorke, Andreas, and Gregor Schoeler. Die Altesten Berichte uber Mu- 
hammads: Das Korpus ‘Urwa ibn a^Zubair, 282. Princeton: The Darwin 
Press, 2008. 
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struct the original corpus of ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (d. 713), out of the 
many thousands of traditions preserved or ascribed to him in these 
later, extant works. They are not reconstructing the origin of Islam 
but the origin of its historical traditions. However, this recon¬ 
structed Urtext of ‘Urwa—as the first collector and transmitter of 
such biographical material about Muhammad—allows Gorke and 
Schoeler to assert that “the material that can be securely ascribed to 
‘Urwa was collected some 30 to 60 years after Muhammad’s death. 
It would therefore go back to eye-witnesses and to persons in very 
close contact to Muhammad. It may therefore assumed that these 
reports reflect the general outline of the events correctly.” 44 

Thus, the first problem with their assertion is to assume that 
chronological proximity has some bearing on historical accuracy. 
Here, Christian origins tells a cautionary tale: just two decades 
separates the historical Jesus from Paul’s Christ, and Jesus the 
miracle worker in the Gospel of Mark from the Cosmic Lord in the 
Gospel of John. Speaking of the Gospel of Mark which was written 
approximately four decades after Jesus, William Arnal states: 

The nature of the sources for Jesus exacerbates the situation. 

While the object of our supposedly ‘historical’ inquiry keeps 
transforming into a theological entity in front of our very eyes, 
the main sources on which we base our reconstructions pre¬ 
sent him as a theological entity in the first place. Whether Jesus 
himself existed as a historical figure or not, the gospels that tell 
of him are unquestionably mythic texts. The Gospel of Mark, 
for example, is a narrative that includes a cast of characters 
comprising, inter alia , God, a son of God, angels, the devil, de¬ 
mons, holy spirits, evil spirits, and what seem to be the ghosts 
of Moses and Elijah. It is a story that features miraculous heal¬ 
ings and exorcisms, as well as walking on water, feeding thou¬ 
sands of people with a handful of loaves and fishes (twice!), 
face-to-face conversations between people who lived centuries 
apart, spooky prognostications, trees withering at Jesus’ simple 
command, a sun darkening in the middle of the day, and a 
temple curtain miraculously tearing itself in half. ... In seeking 


44 Gorke and Schoeler, Die Altesten Berichte uberMuhammads , 294. 
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to find the teal, historical person behind these narratives, we 
are using these texts as sources for a figure that they them¬ 
selves show no interest in at all. Just as myths and legends 
about Herakles are simply not about a historical person, so also 
the gospels are not about the. historical Jesus. 45 

The study of Islamic origins and the study of the historical Mu¬ 
hammad, if based on the extant sira or Gorke and Schoeler’s recon¬ 
structed Urtext, are forced to rely on similarly mythic material that 
would have been produced with a confessional theological perspec¬ 
tive. In claiming their reconstruction as a historical text, they are 
reproducing, in a scholarly voice, the basic theological claims of the 
Muslim tradition’s presentation of its origins. What they have pro¬ 
duced, that is if one accepts the possibility of reconstructing earlier 
Urtexts out of the later extant sources, is merely an earlier “self- 
image” (to use their terminology). 

That such is the case, one need only look at their conclusions. 
Gorke and Schoeler determine that “‘Urwa’s accounts include Mu¬ 
hammad’s first revelations, they reflect the reactions of the Mec¬ 
cans, they tell the story of the harassment of the Muslims and their 
flight to Abyssinia and Medina, and they describe the military 
conflict with the Meccans and with other Arab tribes up to the 
eventual success of Muhammad’s mission [i.e., the conquest of 
Mecca].” 46 The more fantastic elements, such as Muhammad’s 
night journey and ascension to heaven, the more problematic ones, 
such as the reference to the “Satanic verses” and the many conflicts 
with the Jews seem to be absent from the reconstructed corpus. 47 
In an earlier work, Schoeler examined the reports about 
Muhammad’s very first revelation and traced their transmission 
from the (probable) first reporter to their final redaction in extant 
works. He concluded that that story was very early, but the various 
motifs were likely combined in the first century A.H. and emerged 


45 Arnal, William E. The Symbolic Jesus: Historical Scholarship, Judaism and 
the Construction of Contemporary Identity, 75—76. London: Equinox, 2005. 

46 Gorke and Schoeler, Die Altesten Berichte iiber Muhammads, 290. 

47 As with Donner, a much more pleasant and reasonable early Islam 
results. 
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within the Zubayrid family of which ‘Utwa was a part and which 
had a rival caliphate from 681 to 691. ‘Urwa cleansed the report of 
its storyteller (qdss) elements, reworking it into hadith (otmaX. 
Schoeler further suggested that the original report is that of the 
storyteller ‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr who built the story out of various 
components while with the Zubayrid court. Significant changes 
were still introduced afterward: it was paraphrased, shortened, 
adorned, and rearranged. 48 This conclusion about such a critical 
story is clearly at odds with how Muslims would present them¬ 
selves, belying any conscious theological bias in Schoeler. However, 
this story’s presence in the Urtext signals that (1) ‘Urwa was not 
first and foremost an historian: he was a believer; (2) his corpus 
was not interested in some Abu 1-Qasim al-Hashiml, but in 
Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam—a decidedly theological figure. 
There is no reason, therefore, to assume that these reports reflect 
the general outline correctly (i.e., historically). 

At first glance, the problem with Gorke and Schoeler appears 
to be the opposite of that of Donner. Crudely put, he overempha¬ 
sizes religion and they neglect it. In fact, what they do is quite simi¬ 
lar. He creates an artificial and mystifying boundary between the 
internal experiences of the Believers and the social, historical, eco¬ 
nomic, and political context in which they appeared. They create a 
boundary between a later such context and the material ascribed to 
‘Urwa in which it was produced. For Donner, Gorke and Schoeler 
“religion” is somehow independent of the social and cultural con¬ 
texts that produced these literary archives. 

The Conspiracy 

Having acted as an exegete for Wansbrough’s theories in the past, 49 
my defense, or rather my experimental application of them has 
been take for my position. I hope that I have shown that my posi- 


48 Schoeler, Gregor. Charakter und Authentie der muslimischen Uberlieferung 
uber das Teben Muhammeds, 59—117. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1996. 

49 Berg, Herbert. “The Implications of, and Opposition to, the Meth¬ 
ods and Theories of John Wansbrough.” Method <& Theory in the Study of 
Religion 9.1 (1997): 3—22; and Berg, “Competing Paradigms,” 259—90. 
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tion may not be that far from Motzki et al, but there is still an epis¬ 
temological gulf between my position and those of scholars of the 
historical critical method who feel that they can see the historical 
needle within the theological haystack. In opposition to that, I re¬ 
main firmly in the Wansbroughian camp. This epistemological di¬ 
vide is particularly evident in the discussion of the “conspiracy the- 
ory”-critique of Wansbrough. Because the critique is both ubiqui¬ 
tous and sustained, and likely to be leveled at my reformulations of 
Wansbrough’s call for a recognition of the literary nature of the 
sources, it deserves some attention. 

This critique was made first in several reviews of Wans¬ 
brough’s Quranic Studies . 50 However the strongest advocates of this 
critique are Versteegh, Donner, and Motzki. Versteegh states that 
“one needs a conspiratorial view of the Islamic tradition, in which 
all scholars are assumed to have taken part in the same conspiracy 
to suppress the real sequence of events ... there are bound to be 
some dissenters and in important issues ... it is inconceivable that 
tradition could manage to suppress all dissenting views.” 51 Don- 
ner’s argument invoking the existence of multiple orthodoxies and 
that dissenting views must therefore have existed has already been 
noted above. He concludes therefore, that “a conspiracy so wide¬ 
spread and, above all, so totally successful, is highly implausible”. 52 
For Motzki, the “deliberate forgery , though possible, does not 


50 “Indeed, one needs practically a conspiratorial theory of history to 
argue that the massive 3 rd /9 th century written sources are not substantially 
compendia of earlier written as well as oral tradition”. Graham, William A. 
Review of Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation by 
John Wansbrough. Journal of the American Oriental Society 100 (1980): 140. 
“If the Qur’an was the result of a conspiracy which Wansbrough now 
claims to have unearthed, then at the very least he should clarity why these 
four themes—so prominent in his analysis—did not gain prominence in 
Islam.” Rahman, Fazlur. “Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies: Re¬ 
view Essay.” In Martin, R. C., ed. Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies, 
200-1. Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1985. 

51 Versteegh, Arabic Grammar, 48. 

52 Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins, 283. 
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seem likely. It presupposes a high measure of ‘criminal energy’.” 53 
Motzki has toned down the rhetoric of late, avoiding the terms 
“criminal energy” and “conspiracy,” but the sentiment is the same: 
“It is completely unrealistic to assume that a process of recording and 
redaction brought about by an orthodox scholarly movement could have 
occurred without opponents’ reactions being preserved in Muslim lit¬ 
erature.” 54 

To this charge I have responded before. 55 A common theme 
in the conspiracy argument is the diverse, competing orthodoxies 
of early Islam, particularly that represented by proto-Sunnis and 
proto-Shils. Surely, the argument runs, if such dissension is pre¬ 
served, something on the scale that Wansbrough envisioned must 
have left a discernible trace. However, when the texts of Islam be¬ 
gan to be recorded (towards the end of the first century, according 
to Motzki and Schoeler), that consensus was already formed, or 
was solidified in the act of recording it. The reports that were pre¬ 
served were simply those the community “knew” to be genuine. 
Nothing needed to be suppressed. As Rippin so eloquendy put it, 
“we do not know and probably never can know what really hap¬ 
pened; all we can know is what later people believed happened, as 
has been recorded in the salvation history.” 56 The consensus or 
what later people believed had happened was recorded (or, perhaps 
supplied with isndck and hence authority). A much vaster body of 
material may simply not have been preserved. What I am willing to 


53 He adds that only should not one assume such activity without evi¬ 
dence, but also that an alternative explanation exists: similarities and dif¬ 
ferences are due to their transmission from a common source. “The 
Prophet and the Cat: On Dating Malik’s Muwattd and Legal Traditions.” 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 22 (1998): 63. 

54 Motzki, Analysing Muslim Tradition , 295. Emphasis added. Motzki’s 
arguments, obviously, are a reiteration of those by Donner. See Donner, 
Narratives of Islamic Origins, 26—28 and above. 

55 Berg, “Competing Paradigms,” 283. 

56 Rippin, Andrew. “Literary Analysis of Quran, tafsir, and sircr. the 
Methodologies of John Wansbrough.” In Martin, Richard C., ed. Ap¬ 
proaches to Islam in Religious Studies, 157. Tucson: The University of Arizona 
Press, 1985. 
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concede, based on the work of the reconstructionists, is that this 
process began earlier and that the historical parts of some isndck are 
earlier than Wansbrough originally suggested. 

To be convinced, Motzki wants to see evidence for large scale 
fabrication, systematic redaction, and/or organic growth. However, 
Motzki’s view of how revisionists envision this organic growth is 
mistaken. He believes the process results in “only one dogma.” 
Viewed in this light, he is correct. Early Islam is characterized by 
several discrete and competing orthodoxies. However, the manu¬ 
facture of one hegemonic perspective does not negate the possibil¬ 
ity of competing orthodoxies. Protestants and Catholics of the 
16* century certainly represented competing orthodoxies, but 
shared the same hegemonic perspective of Christendom. They 
more or less used the same scripture, rituals, post-Chalcedonian 
Christology, and so forth. No conspiracy is needed to explain the 
broad consensus they shared despite their differences, and the 
same can be said of Sunni and Shl'ls—though we are a little less 
clear on how that consensus emerged. 

However, despite my concession above that recognizes that 
instead of 200 years without texts (as posited by Wansbrough) we 
seem to be closer to 100 years, the basic nature of the sources has 
not changed. Looking again at Christian origins, one can see dra¬ 
matic changes in just half that time. The Jesus of Q1 can be seen as 
an itinerant, cynic-like Galilean preacher or, far more convincingly, 
as a folk hero or mouthpiece used by Galilean village scribes to 
voice their frustration at their perceived powerlessness. In any case, 
that Jesus of the year 50, was later re-envisioned (according to 
some scholars) by other people as an apocalyptic prophet in Q2 
and then as a proto-rabbi by the time the Q3 layer was added. The 
important thing to note is, however, that these Jesuses and the 
movements that produced them were more or less lost along with 
Q when the Gospels of Mark, Luke, and Matthew were written. It 
is only the editorial choices of the authors of these texts that al¬ 
lowed Q to be reconstructed. 57 Yet no one (outside of authors of 


57 Arnal, William E. Jesus and the Village Scribes: Galilean Conflicts and the 
Setting of Q. Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2001; and Mack, Burton. The Lost 
Gospel: The Book of Q and Christian Origins. San Francisco: HarperSanFran- 
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fiction) suggests that this process required a conspiracy, forgery, or 
systematic redaction. We are fortunate to have evidence of organic 
growth, but that need not have been the case. 

But one need not look to traditions other than Islam to see 
similar non-conspiratorial processes at work. If Donner is correct, 
originally the Believers’ movement was ecumenical, open to all 
monotheists, including Christians and Jews. Some time later it be¬ 
came Islam, a tradition that explicidy rejected and criticized Chris¬ 
tians and Jews. Moreover, that transition seems to have been 
largely erased from the tradition. 58 And, if Gorke and Schoeler are 
correct, a vast body of anti-Jewish “history” was invented and in¬ 
serted into the sira after ‘Urwa. 

Likewise an example is to be found with Jonathan A. C. 
Brown, whose position on authenticity of hadiths is very close to 


cisco, 1993. Coincidentally, Jonathan Brown critiques Ignaz Goldziher 
who argued that the sahib hadith “When you see the black banners ap¬ 
proaching from Khurasan, go to them, for indeed the Messiah ( mahdi) is 
among them,” was a product of ‘Abbasid propaganda. Instead he suggests 
that ‘Abbasids may have taken advantage of an existing hadith. He then 
cites Zachariah 9:9 which tells of a king entering Jerusalem on a donkey. 
Mark 11:1—11 and Matthew 21:1—4 describe Jesus entering Jerusalem on a 
donkey, and so Brown quite rightly points out that Christians did not 
write Zachariah, but used the language of a pre-existing text to make it 
appear as a prophecy, asking, “did Jesus really enter Jerusalem (not 
unlikely) riding the transport of his day—a donkey (not unlikely)”? 
Brown, Hadith , 234. But his questions miss the point. It is far more likely 
that the story in Mark (and later copied in Matthew) was constructed spe¬ 
cifically around the pre-existing text, “not unlikelihoods” notwithstanding. 

58 Donner does, of course, find some evidence for this transition, for 
instance in the inscriptions on the Dome of the Rock. In fact, it is the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik who “seems to have encouraged the Ara¬ 
bian Believers to redefine themselves, and the Believers movement, in a 
manner that was less ecumenical ... than it had been originally. ... 
A boundary began to be drawn between Qur’anic Believers and those 
righteous Christians and Jews who had formerly belonged to the Believ¬ 
ers’ movement”. Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, 203. 
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that of Motzki. 59 Brown recognizes that hadith forgery was a signifi¬ 
cant and early problem even in the first generation of Muslims, but 
even more so and more consistently so once the Companions had 
died off. “The heyday of hadith forgery was the first four hundred 
years of Islamic history, when major hadith collections were still 
being compiled.” 60 The political, theological, and sectarian divisions 
as well as Sunni-Shfl schism and even pious concerns “yielded 
counfiess forgeries.” 61 Isnads too were forged for existing hadiths. 
Brown then describes the three-step process by which these forger¬ 
ies were eliminated in early Sunni Islam. The first step was to de¬ 
mand an isnad for any report. The second and far more important 
step was to evaluate the transmitters found in the isnad and the 
contiguity of the isnad. Thus, “ultimately, it was the analysis of the 
body of their transmissions for corroboration that determine their 
accuracy”. 62 As the great compiler of hadiths Muslim b. al-Hajjaj 


59 Although Brown outlines the history of the Western debate on the 
authenticity of hadiths , he subjects only the assumptions of the revisionists 
and the orientalists to analysis. “The Western Revaluation” of Motzki’s 
position is clearly favored. See Brown, Jonathan A. C. Hadith: Muhammad’s 
Legacy in the Medieval and Modem World, 224—35. Oxford: Oneworld, 2009. 
This is particularly evident when he suggests that “It seems more likely 
that the Prophet actually said that God descends at night to answer men’s 
prayers.” Brown, Hadith, 232. 

60 Brown, Hadith, 71. 

61 Ibid., 72. 

62 Ibid., 81, emphasis added. Later Brown demonstrates what was at 
stake, when the Mu'tazila or the ahl al-ra’y questioned the value of hadiths 
and their isnads-. 

The whole purpose of the isnad was to guarantee that the Prophet said 
something without relying on man’s flawed reason. If hadith critics admit¬ 
ted that a hadith could have an authentic isnad but still be a forgery be¬ 
cause its meaning was unacceptable, then they would be admitting that 
their rationalist opponents were correct! If you could not have a strong 
isnad with a forged report, then any problem in the meaning of a hadith 
must mean that there was a problem in the isnad. ... Ibn ‘Adi often states 
that the questionable hadiths that a certain transmitter narrates “demon¬ 
strate that he is unreliable.” (Brown, Hadith, 98). 
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states, one who narrates unfamiliar hadiths must be compared to 
those of others who are known, that is, accepted. If the former’s 
narrations do not concur with their narrations often enough, then 
he is rejected and his narrations are rejected. 63 Here then we have 
an example of how a consensus or a hegemonic perspective is cre¬ 
ated. If a body of hadiths do not agree with the accepted opinion or 
if they are not in the accepted form (having not only an isnad, but a 
contiguous one), they are rejected. The third step is clearly does the 
same thing, looking (again) for corroboration. Thus what seems to 
be a methodology focused on the isnad does implicitly examine the 
content. In this way, narrations that do not match existing beliefs 
die out. 64 Moreover, these beliefs need not conform to “only one 
dogma” but at least to one of the competing dogmas. (The differ¬ 
ences between the competing orthodoxies is not so great—at least 
not any greater than the differences between the christologies of 
the four canonical gospels). 

Were one to ask for a specific example of a theologically 
driven consensus, one need only look at the belief in the collective 
and individual uprightness (adl) of the Companions—or at least 
the belief in their inability to lie about Muhammad. As anyone fa¬ 
miliar with the “history” of this period as preserved by later Mus¬ 
lims knows and as later scholars such as Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/ 
1328) were well aware, this was certainly not the case. As Brown 
points out, “That the collective impunity of the Companions was a 
later construct of the Sunni worldview is evident when one finds 
occasional minor Companions listed in early books of weak hadith 
transmitters.” 65 All the competing orthodoxies remain, but this 


63 Muslim b. al-Hajjaj al-Qushayri. Al-Sahih Muslim, ed. by Muhammad 
Fu’ad ‘Abd al-Baqi, v. 1, 7. Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiya, n.d. 

64 Brown mentions that some early Muslims rejected the use of hadiths 
in Islamic law. “This extreme skepticism towards hadiths, however, died 
out in classical Sunni and Shiite Islam”. Brown, Hadith, 152. That is to say, 
opposing views need not be preserved. 

65 Brown, Hadith, 88. Although Brown recognized this purported in¬ 
fallibility as a later construct, elsewhere he suggests within a rhetorical 
question within the first 150 years the scholars “exerted a great deal 
of effort to prevent material from being forged wholesale about the 
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hegemonic perspective exists without the need for some conspir¬ 
acy. Of course other such examples exist. Fatima Mernissi has 
claimed that the scholars of hadith have obscured the original mes¬ 
sage of female empowerment in Islam by introducing patriarchal 
and even misogynistic statements into the mouth of Muhammad. 
Although I find this kind of attempt at making an important reli¬ 
gious figure into a feminist to be problematic on several levels, no 
one doubts that the Sunna is patriarchal and one would not really 
require a “conspiracy” in order to understand how such a Sunna 
would come about. Yet another example of a consensus with much 
diversity is the way rsovL-mutawatir hadiths about the Mahdl became 
an article of faith, “so that it was impossible to imagine that all 
these separate hadiths could be forged with one common theme if 
that theme were not really representative of the Prophet’s words.” 66 
The point of these many examples is to demonstrate that a process 
of mythmaking and social formation, 67 which produced the extant 
theological literary sources does not require a conspiracy. Donner, 


Prophet”. Brown, Hadith, 232. Why could not their effort also be a later 
construct (to save the authenticity of the Sunna), for much the same rea¬ 
son that the Companions were considered collectively trustworthy? 

66 Brown, Hadith, 180. 

67 I am using the word “myth” in the following sense: 

(1) that myths are not special (or “sacred”) but ordinary human means 
of fashioning and authorizing their lived-in and believed-in “worlds,” 
(2) that myth as an ordinary rhetorical device in social construction and 
maintenance makes this rather than that social identity possible in the first 
place, and (3) that a people’s use of the label “myth” reflects, expresses, 
explores and legitimizes their own self-image. (McCutcheon, Russell T. 
“Myth.” In Braun, Willi, and Russell T. McCutcheon, eds. Guide to the 
Study of Religion, 200. London: Continuum, 2000). 

Myths deal with the critical human issue of self-identity. These rhe¬ 
torical acts that construct and maintain identity are called mythmaking. 
Simply put, mythmaking is a social activity in which the group forms and 
maintains itself by authorizing its identity and the role it sees for itself in 
the larger scheme of things. Mack, Burton. Who Wrote the New Testament? 
The Making of the Christian Myth, 11. New York: Harper Collins, 1995. See 
also Idem, “Social Formation.” In Guide to the Study of Religion, 283—96. 
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of course, recognized this possibility of seeing the consensus of the 
sources about the origins of Islam as arising from: 

... a process of myth-making in the Islamic community ... as a 
way of explaining both the communal identity of Muslims and 
their internal divisions; the real events lying at the origins of Is¬ 
lam, whatever they may have been, were either completely for¬ 
gotten, or have been completely suppressed and obscured by 
later myth, and can never be satisfactorily recovered from the 
evidence available today. But ... there is no evidence to sup¬ 
port the idea that such a pervasive and effective conspiracy 
ever existed, and much that seems to contradict it. 68 

The problem from my perspective is seeing this kind of process as 
unusual and as a conspiracy. It was neither. Mythmaking and social 
formation are intertwined and ordinary activities of construction, 
maintenance, and legitimation of a self-identity. 

Conclusions 

Donner critiques the position of sceptics such a Wansbrough as 
follows: “it asks us to accept on faith—since there is no surviving 
evidence—that the true origins of Islam are different than what is 
portrayed by Islamic tradition—perhaps radically different.” 69 
However, to accept the Muslim tradition’s (or even traditions’) de¬ 
scriptions of its own origins—even if we can reconstruct texts to 
within 100 years (though I would still question them were they 
merely within twenty-five years) is to accept the salvation history of 
those earlier Muslims has history. This is, therefore, also asking us 
to accept their own understanding of their origins on faith; or put 
more bluntly, it asks us to accept their faith. The reconstructions 
simply do not get us close enough. And, we must recognize that 
the extant texts reflect the interests of the literary elite and more 
importantly that the texts are theological (or “salvation history” or 


68 Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins, 287. 

69 Ibid., 26. 
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Heilsgeschichte to use the terms employed by Wansbrough). 70 As 
Rippin points out: 

All such works start from the proposition that the literary re¬ 
cord of salvation history, although presenting themselves as 
being contemporary with the events they describe, actually be¬ 
long to a period well after such events, which suggests that 
they have been written according to later points of view in or¬ 
der to fit purposes of that later time. The actual “history” in 
the sense of “what really happened” has become totally sub¬ 
sumed within later interpretation and is virtually, if not totally, 
inextricable from it. The question of whether or not there is an 
underlying “grain of historical truth” may be though to be of 
some concern here, namely, whether or not there must have 
been some sort of historical event or impetus out of which 
traditions grew and which, therefore, forms the kernel of the 
narrative. But the real problem here is that even if one admits 
the existence of such a “kernel” of history, it is ever possible to 
identify and extract that information? Wansbrough implies in 
his work that he feels that it is not, at least for the most part. 

The records we have are the existential records of the thought 
and faith of later generations. 71 

Wansbrough may have been too sceptical about how we might use 
the extant sources to glimpse further into the past. However, those 
efforts of reconstructionists have not changed the most important 
insight for the study of Islamic origins made by Wansbrough: our 
evidence is almost exclusively literary and salvation history, mythic, 
or “theological,” as I prefer to describe it. Donner, though I agree 
with much of his analysis, and Gorke and Schoeler highlight how 
tempting it is to start treating early sources as history, when what 
we have is the product of mythmaking and social formation. 
Whenever a scholar begins to sees the origin of a movement in the 


70 Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu, 1—2, 

71 Rippin, “Literary Analysis,” 155—56. 
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single individual, he has more or less already adopted the viewpoint 
of the tradition. 72 

This is not some orientalist, anti-Islamic, pro-Christian, or 
pro-Jewish position. It is the same stance that would question if 
Moses and Elijah really appeared before Jesus, if Allah really ap¬ 
peared in the person of Wali Fard Muhammad in early 1930s De¬ 
troit, if Joseph Smith really spoke with God and Jesus and trans¬ 
lated some ancient gold plates using magical stones, if the Buddha 
really descended in the form of an elephant from the heavens to his 
mother’s womb, if Xenu really dropped frozen beings into terran 
volcanoes 75 million years ago, etc. If one felt obliged to make a 
crude characterization about this historical critical stance, it could 
be that it is secular, or even atheistic. 73 In each case above, Chris¬ 
tians, Muslims of the Nation of Islam, Mormon Christians, Bud¬ 
dhists, and Scientologists might be offended by such a critical 
stance. But just as the Gospel of Mark is full of angels, spirits, de¬ 
mons, etc, so the Urtext of ‘Urwa as reconstructed by Gorke and 
Schoeler has its god, prophet, angels and miracles. The sahih hadiths 
of the Sunna (not to mention the Qur an) are rife with such super¬ 
natural beings and events. That fact alone should alert us that we 
are not working with historical texts, but theological literature. 


72 Max Weber’s description of religions starting with founder figures 
whose charisma is later institutionalized or “routinized” seems to have 
legitimized this essentially (Western) religious viewpoint within the acad- 

73 It is not atheistic in the sense that anyone doubting these stories is 
an atheist. Most people outside a particular tradition deny the history, 
more accurately the salvation history, of other traditions, particularly the 
miraculous parts. Stephen Roberts infamously said, “I contend that we are 
both atheists. I just believe in one fewer god than you do. When you un¬ 
derstand why you dismiss all the other possible gods, you will understand 
why I dismiss yours.” Thus, a Buddhist can be an atheist with respect to 
the Nation of Islam, and a Muslim with respect to the claims about Jesus 
in the Christian Gospels. 
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“All we know is what we have been told”—writes John Wans- 
brough in one the first pages of Res Ipsa Loquitur to warn the stu¬ 
dents of early Islamic history from becoming the victims of a liter¬ 
ary and linguistic conspiracy. His concerns for the constraints of 
language and the literary forms of historical writing seems to be 
projected into his own intense and concentrated style which neces¬ 
sitates from his readers a high threshold of literary and linguistic 
awareness. Still, through the penetrating and challenging nature of 
his arguments and the complexity of his own style, John Wans- 


1 My special thanks go to Gerald Hawting and Alberto Camplani for 
their generous reading and helpful comments on an early draft of this 
paper. Pier Cesare Bori enthusiastically discussed with me a number of 
Biblical references. Thank you. Samuela Pagani was willing to read a first 
version of this article. None of them bears any responsibility for whatever 
flaws may have remained in the present work nor for the views hereby 
expressed. 
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brough has secured for himself, together with the necessity for his 
work to be explained and clarified, a well deserved posterity. 

In the course of this paper, I would like to present some re¬ 
flections on a theme which is prominent in the Qur’an and central 
in the tradition, that of emigration, and which could be of religious 
and historical significance if read in conjunction with the motif of 
“land”. A number of preliminary points are in order. Methodologi¬ 
cally speaking, I will consider the Qur’anic verses on the subject on 
its own, that means free of their traditional exegetical “apparatus” 
(sira, hadit, tafsir). This is an approach that has lately yielded some 
interesting results, I am thinking in particular of some studies 
which stem from the conviction that the Qur’an should be under¬ 
stood against the background of the world of Late Antiquity and 
that tafsir materials generally tend to express a retrospective, later, 
and doctrinally laden view that is not always helpful in order to 
progress our knowledge on the early meaning of the text. 2 In the 
first part of this article, I will describe the Qur’anic verses on emi¬ 
gration and land as divine heritage to in order to explore which 
kind of ideas they convey. In the second, I will examine how non- 
Islamic sources and the relevant secondary literature understood 
the Arabs arrival in the Fertile Crescent. For a more thorough pic- 


2 See, Hawting, Gerald. The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam. 
From Polemic to History. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999. In 
the last decade, scholars on early Islam have increased their interest in the 
study of the world of Late Antiquity. As for the relationship between the 
Qur’an and Late Antiquity, see the introduction of the book edited by 
Reynolds, Gabriel Said. The Qur’an in its Historical Context, 1—25. London: 
Routledge, 2010, in particular, pp. 17—19, and idem. The Qur’an and its Bib¬ 
lical Subtext. London: Routledge, 2011. This also seems the direction un¬ 
dertaken by Angelika Neuwirth in her latest research on the Qur’an. Cf. 
Neuwirth, Angelika, Nicolai Sinai, and Michael Marx, eds. The Qur’an in 
Context: Historical and Uterary Investigations into the Qur’anic Milieu. Lei¬ 
den/Boston: Brill 2010, and eadem. Der Koran als Text der Spatantihe ein 
Europaeischer Zugang. Berlin: Suhrkamp Verlag, 2011 but I did not have the 
chance to vision this latest volume. However, Neuwirth’s research on the 
Qur’an accepts the general framework of Meccan and Medinan suras as¬ 
sociated with the traditional accounts of the life of Muhammad. 
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tore on ideas on promised land and emigration in the world of Late 
Antiquity, one may benefit from taking into consideration texts 
dealing with similar themes produced into that context, such as De 
Migratione Abrahami by Philo of Alexandria, as already suggested by 
Arent Jan Wenisnck long time ago. 3 But I did not extend my re¬ 
search to this point. 

Two main assumptions underlie this essay. First, that despite 
the many unresolved issues revolving around the history of the 
Qur’anic text, 4 the sacred book of Islam can be considered as a key 
religious document for the life of the early “community”. Hence, and 
second assumption, that the Qur’an can be looked at as a “historical” 
source, although poor of events, facts and details. 5 Yet, a source that 
may not necessarily tell us the same story about the nature of the 
early community that the one it is found in the tradition. 

In what follows I will address the following questions: what 
does the Qur’an have to say about emigration? Do the Qur’anic 
verses concerning the divine command of emigrating necessarily 
allude to the classical higra, namely the Prophet’s emigration (flight) 
from Mecca to Medina? If not, which other interpretation may be 
suggested? And finally, could this interpretation eventually reveal us 
something about the religious nature of the early community? 


3 See, Philon d’Alexandre, De Migratione Abrahami , introduction, 
traduction et notes par Jacques Cazeaux. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1965, 
and Wensinck, Arent Jan. “Muhammad and the Prophets” (English trans¬ 
lation of “Muhammed und die Propheten” first appeared in: Acta Orien¬ 
tals 2 [1924]: 1^10). In Rubin, Uri, ed. The Life of Muhammad, 336-37. 
Aldershot: Ashgate Publishing Limited, 1998. 

4 Where and when did it originate? Which religious and geographic 
milieu does it reflect? When did it reach its classical form? For a list of 
many other, not yet answered, questions about the history of the Qur’an 
and for some recent scholarship on the topic, see Donner, Fred M. “The 
Qur’an in Recent Scholarship. Challenges and Desiderata.” In Reynolds, 
The Qur’an in its Historical Context, 29—50. 

5 In this regard, see the contribution by Crone, Patricia. “How did the 
quranic pagans make a living?” bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies 68/3 (2005): 387—99. 
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The present paper will show that the Quranic verses on higra 
(a word which does not occur in the text) have litde to do with 
Muhammad’s “flight” from Mecca to Medina and that “the land” is 
a relevant theme in connection with the idea of divine heritage and 
emigration. “The land” being a form of divine retribution for those 
who struggle on God’s name and emigrate towards Him, and emi¬ 
gration coming strongly across, in the Qur’an, as a form of militant 
devotion. A third point will be proposed: namely that the Arab 
conquests towards the Fertile Crescent may be understood as an 
act of religious emigration towards a land the Arabs claimed a share 
of by virtue of their common descent from Abraham. This is a 
view that emerges in some Vllth century non-Islamic sources and 
which seems to find some corroboration in the Qur’an. This last 
point is highly conjectural. Its acceptance presumes that parts of 
what will become the canonical text of the Qur’an must have been 
in circulation as early as the first Arab conquests, a view that not 
every scholar would be willing to accept. It also touches on another 
controversial issue, that is the use contemporary historians of the 
origins of Islam can make of early non-Islamic materials. John 
Wansbrough was highly pessimistic in this regard. This paper is less 
negative. It follows, in fact, the perspectives opened up by the 
work of Robert Hoyland in relation to how Islamicists of the early 
period may benefit from non-Islamic materials. On the whole, the 
present article aims at adding a contribution to some aspects of 
early Islamic history which have been hotly debated for some time. 

The prophet’s flight 

The classical notion of higra is usually identified with that momen¬ 
tous event when the Prophet fled from Mecca to Medina where he 
founded a new community of which he became the leader. This 
kind of emigration was a duty upon the believers, but a duty that 
ceased to exist once monotheism was restored in Mecca. 6 Nor- 


6 Believers {mu’minunlmu’minat) is the most common appellative to de¬ 
scribe the followers of the Messenger addressed to in the Qur’an. In a 
very early layer of the Prophet’s biography, the so called Constitution of 
Medina , the term muslimun appears only 3 times in contrast to mu’minim 
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mally, Western scholars and “classical” Muslims alike project upon 
the Qur’an this idea of higra. For instance, verses such as Q. 8:30 
and 9:40 are taken to refer respectively to the attempt of the 
Quraysh to kill the Prophet just before he left Mecca and to his 
three days stay in the Cave of Thawr, with Abu Bakr, after leaving 
Mecca. 7 Whereas Q. 8:72,74 are presumed to relate to the special 
bond existing between Meccan emigrants and Medinan helpers 
who offered shelter and assistance. 8 This view of the higra is also 
reflected in a great number of traditions where the Prophet ex¬ 
pressly states that “There is no emigration after the conquest, but 
gihad and intention”. 9 Another tradition on the end of the higra re- 


(32 times). Throughout this article I use the term believers rather than 
Muslims, assuming it to possibly reflect an earlier stage of confessional 
identity. Cf. Dormer, Fred M. “From Believers to Muslims: Confessional 
Self-Identity in the Early Islamic Community.” Al-Abhath 51—52 (2002- 
2003): 9—53. And see now his Muhammad and the Believers-. At the Origins of 
Islam. Cambridge: Harvard: Harvard University Press, 2010. In the present 
article, I will refer to the Italian translation of the book: Donner, Fred M. 
Maometto e le origini dell’lslam. Torino: Einaudi, 2001, especially 59—92. It 
was only after the completion of this article that I thoroughly read Don- 
ner’s book. To some extent, his thoughts on activism and land as divine 
inheritance in the Qur’an as the ideological driving force behind the con¬ 
quests are not distant to those expressed in his paper. Cf. in particular, 
pp. 84-85, 88,100. 

7 Cf. al-Tabari, Garni al-bayan 'an ta’wilay al-qur’an, 30 vols., ed. Mustafa 
al-Saqa et alii. Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, [1954—1968], vol. ix, 226ss 
(ad Q. 8:30) and x, 135-37 (ad Q. 9:40). 

8 Cf. al-Tabari, Gam! al-bayan, vol. x, 51ss (ad Q. 8:72) and vol. x, 56— 
57 (ad Q. 8:74). For an analysis of the many classical higra traditions and 
their relationship with the Qur’an, see Rubin, Uri. “The life of 
Muhammad and the Qur’an: the case of Muhammad’s hijra.” JSAI 28 
(2003): 40-64. 

9 See, for instance, al-Buhari (d. 256/870), Sahih, K. gasf al-sayd (28), 
bab 10 (Ldyahillu al-qital bi-makka)-, K. al-gihad wa’l-sayr (56), bab 1 ( Fadl al- 
gihad wa’l-sayr), bab 27 (I Vugiib al-nafir wa-mayagibu min al-gihad wa’l-niyya wa- 
qawlihi: anfiru ...), bab 194 (La higra ba'd al-fath)-, K manaqib al-ansdr (63), 
bab 45 (Higrat al-nabi wa-ashabihi ila ’l-madina)-, K al-magasf (64), bab 53 
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lates of somebody going to visit the Prophet and telling him: 
“I came to pledge allegiance to you for the higra (ubayuka ‘ala 7- 
higra) and I left my parents crying. The prophet replied: “Go back 
to them and make them laugh as you made them cry”. 10 

Talking about a classical notion of higra implies a non-classical 
one. The latter has traditionally been understood by Western schol¬ 
ars and “classical” Muslims as the emigration of the community 
towards garrison cities in the conquered lands after the death of the 
Prophet. Again, this idea is reflected in a variety of traditions where 
the Prophet is reported to have said that: “The hijra will not come 
to an end as long as the infidels are fought”; 11 or that: “the hijra will 
not come to an end until repentance will come to an end, and re¬ 
pentance will not come to an end until the sun shall rise from its 
place of setting” 12 or, even more directly, that: "... there will be 
higra after higra to your father Abraham’s place of emigration ( ila 
muhagar abikum Ibrahim)” , 13 In this case, higra was meant as an open- 
ended virtuous act of emigration from Arabia towards outside. 
“Verily, Syria is the land of higra, the land of the final gathering 
(mahsar) and the land of the Prophets”, Ibn Hanbal collected in his 
MusnadM 9th and 10th centuries traditionists were aware of these 
conflicting traditions to the point that both Abu Dawud al-Sigistanl 


{...wa kana al-nabi qad masaha waghahu 'dm al-fath). Edition consulted: al- 
Buhari, Sahih. In al-Kutub al-sitta, vols 1-3. Istanbul: Cagri Yanglan, 1981. 

10 Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 240/855), Musnad imam al-muhadditjn wa’l- 
qudwa jTl-^uhd wa’l-ward, 6 vols. Cairo: Matba'at al-Maynaniyya, vol. ii, 198, 
11. 5—6 (from the bottom) reprint in al-Kutub al-sitta, vols. 21—23, Istanbul: 
C)agri Yanglari, 1982. Al-Nasa’I, Sunan, K al-baya (39), bab 10 {al-Bay'a 
'ala al-higra). Edition consulted: Al-Nasa’I, al-Sunan. In al-Kutub al-sitta, 
vols. 15—16, Istanbul: C)agri Yanglan, 1981. 

11 Al-Nasal, Sunan, Kitab al-baya (39), bab 15 (Dikr al-ihtilajfi inqita al- 
higra). 

12 Cfr. Abu Dawud, Sunan, Kitab al-gihad (9), bab 2 ( Fii-higra , hal in- 
qata'al). Edition consulted: Abu Dawud, Sunan. In al-Kutub al-sitta, vols. 7— 
11. Istanbul: Cagri Yayinlan, 1981, and Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vol. iv, 99. 

13 Cfr. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vol. ii, 84,1. 10, and vol. ii, 199,11. 2-3, and 
209,11. 16-17. 

14 Cfr. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vol. vi, 457,11. 5—6 (from the bottom). 
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(d. 275/889) and al-Nasal (d. 303/915) included separate chapters 
in their hadit collections respectively devoted to “Whether the hijra 
has ended” and to the “Mention of disagreement regarding the 
coming to an end of the hijrd\ xs Patricia Crone argued against Wil- 
ferd Madelung that, with time, the classical notion of higra super¬ 
seded the non-classical which was, thus, the initial one. 16 In any 
case, in both set of traditions as well as in the Qur’an those who 
emigrate are called muhagirun and, again in both cases, higra is the 
word used to point out the act of emigration, although this specific 
term does not occur in the Qur’an. 

The traditional narratives on the higra of Muhammad and his 
followers involve certain key ideas. First of all, the motif of emigra¬ 
tion is closely related to a common feature of prophetical lives, 
namely the idea that a prophet is opposed in his own land by his 
own people. 17 In fact, Muhammad is harassed by his Meccan fel¬ 
lows, especially from within his own tribe, who rejected his new 
religious message. After having found substantial support within a 
group of Medinan converts, and opposition having become un- 


15 Abu Dawud, Smart , Kitab al-gihad (9), bab 2 ( Ffl-higra, hal inqatadT) 
and al-Nasa’I, Sunan, Kitab al-baja (39), bab 15 (Dikr al-ihtilafji inqita al- 
higra). See also Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , vol. iv, 99, 11. 6—7: ... kunna 'inda 
Muawiya ... fa-tadakama al-higra wa’l-qa’il minndyaqul qad inqataat wa’l-qa’il 
minndyaqul lam tanqati ... 

16 Both scholars have investigated the classical and non-classical con¬ 
cepts of higra and tried to make sense of the apparent contradiction be¬ 
tween these two opposite ideas of emigration. See Crone, P. “The First 
Century Concept of Higra.” Arabica 41/3 (1994): 352-87, and Madelung, 
Wilferd F. “Has the Hijra come to an end?” Revue des Etudes Islamiques 54 
(1986): 225—37. Crone’s article contains a list and synopsis of the available 
alternative (i.e non classical) traditions about the higra (pp. 356—63). The 
analysis of this material goes beyond the scope of this paper. 

17 Cf. Jesus’ saying in the Gospels: “Prophets are not without honor 
except in their own country and in their own houses” (Mt, 13:57 and Mk, 
6:4, Lk, 4:24; Jn, 4:44). Here and elsewhere translations are from: Holy 
Bible. The New Revised Standard Version. New York/Oxford: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1989. See Wensinck, “Muhammad and the Prophets,” 334— 
335. 
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bearable, the Prophet ordered the believers to emigrate. On this 
occasion, God gave Muhammad permission to fight his own peo¬ 
ple. The sira establishes in this way that close connection between 
striving on God’s path and emigration that is typical of the Qur’an. 
The Prophet’s emigration is represented as an out and out flight. It 
occurs, by God’s command, in the most critical moment when the 
Quraysh plotted to kill the Messenger. The whole episode is dotted 
by supernatural and miraculous events: the devil disguised as an old 
man advised the Quraysh on the best way to get rid of Muhammad; 
God got the Quraysh blind so that Muhammad could safely leave 
his house; the horse of one of his pursuers repeatedly stumbled, 
until he forcedly admitted that Muhammad was protected. In sum, 
Muhammad arrives safely in Medina. 18 

Although the higra does not mark the end of the opposition 
(that will happen only with the definite conquest of Mecca), one 
can rather safely say that the moment of moving away from idola¬ 
try and oppression by means of settling into a new territory came 
to represent a watershed in the Islamic self-narratives of its own 
origins. In fact, it is in Medina that the tradition equips the religion 
with its essential normative and ritual elements: a collective tem¬ 
ple/ mosque (when the Prophet arrives, he immediately takes action 
so that his place of prostration— masgid —would be build), Friday as 
the praying day, alms, pilgrimage, relationships with non-Muslims, 
a new computation of time. In fact, according to the tradition, the 
Prophet’s companions will decide to set the beginning of the Is¬ 
lamic era (i.e. a new calendar) from the year of the Prophet’s flight: 


18 I have referred here to the events as described in: Ibn Hisam 
(d. 218/833 or 213/828), Strut rasul alldh, ed. Mustafa al-Saqa et al., 413- 
430. Damascus/Beirut: Dar Ibn Katir, 2005 = The Life of the Prophet, trans. 
Alfred Guillaume, 221—31. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1955. But 
see also Ibn Sa'd (d. 230/845), Kitab al-tabaqat al-kubra, [editor not men¬ 
tioned], Beirut: Dar al-Sadir—Dar Beirut, vol. i, 225—38, and al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923), Ta’rih al-rusul wa’l-muliik (Annales), ed. M. J. de Goeje et al., 
15 vols. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1879-1901, vol. i, 1228-45 = The History of al- 
Tabari, an annotated translation, Muhammad at Mecca, translated and anno¬ 
tated by William Montgomery Watt and M. V. Mac Donald, vol. vi, 139— 
152. Albany: State Univeristy of New York Press, 1988. 
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“From when shall we start recording dating (mata naktubu al-ta’riBft 
All responded to 'Umar: from the time when the Messenger of 
God left the land of idolatry {ard al-sirk ,), namely the day he emi¬ 
grated”. 19 This report highlights the symbolic and foundational 
value that the tradition attributed to the Prophet’s emigration: the 
beginning of the time of Islam could begin only with the (physical) 
separation from the territory of idolatry. 

The doctrinal value of such accounts is evident: the whole epi¬ 
sode is a clear expression of God’s intervention in history. Its para¬ 
digmatic meaning is obvious. It is only with a great departure that 
Islamic religious identity could really start off and this great depar¬ 
ture was willed and guided by God. The higra is a magnificent ex¬ 
ample of that divinely oriented course of history that is usually re¬ 
ferred to as “salvation history”. 

Movement at the behest of God 

John Wansbrough identifies in the theme of exile one of the four 
topics (retribution, sign, and covenant being the other three) 
around which the Qur’anic message revolves to express its 
theodicy. It is to the lexical range, literary and rhetorical techniques 
used in the Qur’an to deliver these themes that Wansbrough de¬ 
votes his first chapter of Qur’anic Studies. In what follows I shall 
look at how the Qur’an employs the roots HGR, at what are the 
ideas these roots express, and finally at whether there can be estab¬ 
lished a clear connection between the Qur’anic verses on emigra¬ 
tion and the flight of Muhammad from Mecca to Medina. In the 
course of this paper, it will become clear that, once we investigate 
the Qur’an, things do not look conceptually so different from the 
basic ideas conveyed by the sira accounts of Muhammad’s emigra¬ 
tion, that is emigration as moving away from idolatry and oppres- 


19 Ibn Sabba (d. 262/878), Ta’rih al-madina al-munamvara, ed. Fahirn 
Muhammad Saltut, 4 vols. Mecca: Habib Muhammad Ahmad, [1979], 
Ta’rih, vol. ii, 258. The following tradition reported by Ibn Sabba records 
a variety of opinion in regard to the issue of when starting the new com¬ 
putation of time. The beginning of the prophet’s mission, his death and 
the higra being the options. 
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sion. Yet, the Medinan-Meccan framework is missing from the text. 
In addition, some significant element stands out in the Qur’an, that 
of retribution and salvation, and that of a movement in God’s 
name as a virtuous form of militant religiosity. 

Separation as foundation 

The roots HGR are used in the Qur’an to describe the physical and 
metaphorical imagery of separation. There is some semantic differ¬ 
ence according to whether the roots are used in the first or in the 
third form. When employed in the first form {hagara:yahguru), they 
generally indicate the act of moving away from something inappro¬ 
priate. 20 The necessity of taking distance from something morally 
or religiously improper often takes the form of an imperative. 
Mostly it is a divine order which occurs as part of instructions im¬ 
parted by God to his Messenger. The style is paraenetic: the one 
folded in garments ( al-mu^ammu ) is urged to pray at night, remem¬ 
ber the name of His Lord, recite al-qur’an, endure “what they say” 
and disassociate from “them” in an appropriate manner (fa’hgurhum 
hagran gamilart) (73:10). “They” are described in the following verses 
(73:10-18) as those who tell lies and are well off, those who do not 
believe, for whom there will be a painful chastisement. The one 
wrapped up (in a mantle, al-mudattir, 74:1) is exhorted to raise and 
warn, magnify his Lord, purify his garment, and shun abomination 
(< al-rugifa’hgur , 74:5). What this abomination exacdy consists in is 
not specified. 21 Additionally, he is recommended to be patient and 
not to give in order to receive more. Elsewhere, men are instructed 
to banish in beds apart the women from whom they fear disobedi- 


20 Casewit, Daoud S. “Hijra as history and metaphor: a survey of 
Qur’anic and Hadlth sources.” The Muslim World 88/2 (1998): 105-28, in 
particular 107—10, is the only study I came across where an analysis of the 
HaGaRa verses is carried out. Yet, the author makes no explict distinction 
between HaGaRa and HaGaRa. 

21 R/gy is an hapax. In the form rig% it occurs once connected to the 
devil (rig% al-saytan, 8: 11), therefore conveying a similar sense of impurity, 
whereas in the other occurrences rigg indicates God’s punishment, mostly 
from the sky (2:59; 7:134,135; 7:162; 29:34; 34:5; 45:11). 
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ence (fa’hguruhunna fi l-madagi, 4:34). Physical distance is here a 
form of punishment. 

But the act of separation can also be a human resolution. 
Thus, Abraham’s father, as an idolater, exhorts his son to go away 
from him: “leave me!” (fa’hgurni\ 19:46) and Abraham, after having 
asked his Lord to forgive his father, replies that he will withdraw 
from him and from those that he invokes beside God (wa- 
"ta^ilukum wa-man tact urn min duni ’ llah , 19:48). The verb tta^ala here 
seems to have the same meaning as hagara and the separation is 
mutual: the idolater cannot stand living close to the monotheist and 
the monotheist is not prepared to live in propinquity with the 
idolater. Similarly: “The Messenger said: My Lord, my people has 
taken this recitation as something to be disassociated from” (inna 
hada al-qur’an mahguran, 25:30). 22 In the story of the Cave (Sura 
18:9-26), the same idea and the same lexicon return: seclusion in 
the Cave is presented as a radical act of physical separation from 
idolatry, as an act recommended by God: “and when you withdraw 
from them and that which they worship other than God, then seek 
refuge in the Cave; your Lord will spread for you of His mercy...” 
(18:16). As for Abraham’s retreat, the verb is ita^ala and the object 
to move away from is worship of more than the One God (wa-id 
ita^altumuhum wa-ma ja'budiina ilia 'llali )/ 3 Similarly, when Moses’ 
people refuse to follow him in the promised Land for fear of the 
giants, Moses pleads with God: “O my Lord! I have power only 
over myself and my brother: so separate us from this rebellious 
people!” (Yusuf Ali, 5:26: ... fa’fruq baynana wa-bayna al-qawm al- 
fasiqiti). 

In sum, separation is from: false doctrines (“what they say”), 
abomination, idolatry, improper behavior and fear. It is expressed 
by HGR in the first form, but also by equivalents roots (FRj2— 
'ZL). The lexical range to express this idea of separation is rather 
limited. Except for the case of disobedient women, it clearly has 
something to do with confessional identity making: praying and 


22 Translation from the Qur’an in the course of this paper are my own 
adaptations from Yusuf Ali and Arberry, unless otherwise stated. 

23 See also 44:21: “If you don’t believe me, then withdraw from me!” 
( wa-in lam tu’minu It fa-ita^aluni). 
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preaching, devoting oneself to the one God, necessitates a break 
(i.e. moving away) from what is “different” (be it idolatry, impurity 
or else). Or it has something to do with identity keeping: the Mes¬ 
senger’s opponents disassociate from the recitation (qur’an) and 
Abraham’s father asks his son to depart. Idolatry and monotheism 
are mutually exclusive. 24 More, each threatens the other. 

These verses do not display a descriptive character, they do 
not convey any specifically historical information, nor they do ap¬ 
pear in any way associated with the life of Prophet. They rather 
have a hortatory and polemic nature. Movement along a divinely 
guided path (the concept of guidance, huda, which Wansbrough 
defines as “the original Islamic kerygma”) 25 finds its paradigmatic 
start through an act of displacement whose purpose is that of pub¬ 
licly marking the boundaries of a new faith. One may well say that 
separation figures as a self-assertive foundational act. More, it is a 
necessary condition for acquiring confessional self-awareness. The 
pattern seems to be that of Abraham (Gen 12,1—7 and 13,14-18). 

Emigration as bearing witness, struggle and salvation 

On the whole, it is when used in the third form that the roots HGR 
{hagara) acquire a more complex character and a much stronger 
religious connotation than in the instances considered above: from 
an assertive, but still generic, act of separation from what is morally 
and religiously inappropriate, the verb gains the meaning of aban¬ 
doning an unpleasant situation to emigrate towards God. Those 
who emigrate (man hagara, al-muhagriin/muhagirat) appear as a dis¬ 
tinct group of people (cf. 33:6; 59:8-9; 60:10). The roots in the 
third form are strictly associated with belief, with the struggle on 
God’s path, and with reward and redemption. 

Let us consider more closely the various Qur’anic occurrences 
of the roots HGR in the third form. The allusive character of the 
Qur’an does not make it an easy task to build up a coherent pic- 


24 See also 14:13 and 7:88 (expulsion of the messengers if they don’t 
return to their original religion). 

25 SM, 101. 
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ture. However, several recurrent themes appear in verses where the 
third form of HGR is used. These themes tend to overlap. 

BELIEF: the main point is that true belief is made of emigra¬ 
tion and emigration implies striving on God’s path (2:218; 8: 
72,74—75; 9:20). There is a certain concern in the Qur’an to sketch 
out different groupings of people who are characterized by their 
diverse attitudes towards emigration. Among believers there seems 
to be various ranks, and these ranks actually depend on their will¬ 
ingness to emigrate. So, believers who emigrated and strove on 
God’s path are kept together by a very strong bond of mutual pro¬ 
tection from which those who believed, but did do not emigrate, 
are excluded (8:72). It follows that there can be belief without emi¬ 
gration, but it is of a lower quality. Sometimes the believers who 
refuse to move are indicated as those who sit at home ( al-qaidiina 
min al-mu’minin, 4:95 where they are opposed to those who strive on 
God’s path with their property and persons), and no protection will 
be granted to the hypocrites ( al-mundfiqun ) until they emigrate 
(4:89). We are not told where these people head to, but we are told 
that they move towards those who believe like them and who are 
ready to offer support. In fact, those who help the emigrants by 
giving them a refuge are also true believers (8: 72,74). We are not 
told whether those who emigrate move towards something they 
claim a right of, nor towards something they already know. Twice 
we are told that they emigrate towards God and His Messenger 
(4:100; 29:26). In Qur’an 29:26 it is Lot who goes forth to God. He 
believed in Abraham and said: “I shall emigrate to my Lord” {inni 
muhagir ila rabbi). That is the beginning of the story of the destruc¬ 
tion of Lot’s people and of Lot’s reaction to Abraham’s speech 
(w. 29:16—25) where he invites his people to leave their idols (aw- 
tan) and reminds them of God’s punishment. Thus, Lot’s emigra¬ 
tion looks here like an act of imitation of Abraham’s own emigra¬ 
tion, even if the latter is not explicitly mentioned. Elsewhere, it is 
God who expelled the unfaithful of the ahl al-kitab because they 
separated from Him (59:2, huwa alladi ahraga alladina kafaru min ahl 
al-kitab min diyarihim). It is He who decreed the exile for them 
(kataba 'alayhim al-gala) as a punishment. Displacement, as a conse- 
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quence of divine decree, appears here as a form of prophetical 
threat. On the whole, it is something different from the emigration 
of the muhagirun?- b 

REWARD AND REDEMPTION: the two motifs are closely con¬ 
nected. Those who believe, emigrate and struggle on God’s path 
with their person and property, and those who gave them refuge 
and support, are promised God’s reward, his mercy and forgive¬ 
ness, hence salvation (2:218; 4:94; 16:41,110). The reward consists 
also in goodly provisions, proximity to God, gardens with water 
and shadow, good dwellings in this world as well as many refuges 
(maragim katiran) and a vast land {wa-sa atari) (3:195; 8:74; 9:20— 
22,100). The context is clearly eschatological: “On that day, the 
kingdom will be of God who will judge between them: those who 
believed and performed righteous deeds will stay in the Gardens of 
delight, those who were unfaithful (kafaru) and considered God’s 
signs a lie, for them is a humiliating punishment, and those who 
emigrated on God’s path then were killed and died, they will be 
provided with goodly provisions. Verily God is the best of provid¬ 
ers” (22:56-58). Because emigration can be followed by hardship 
and death (see also, 3:195; 4:100), because of this very hardship, 
emigration is a particularly meritorious act of witness to God. An 
act that deserves a special reward. Yet, it is particularly worth not¬ 
ing that the retribution for those who emigrate is not only celestial, 
but also terrestrial: it is made of good dwellings, refuges and spa¬ 
cious land (4:100 in particular). It is also interesting to note that, at 
least in a couple of instances, lexical expressions commonly used in 
the Qur’an to refer to the eschatological reward, e.g. “gardens with 
rivers flowing underneath” {gannat tagri min tahtiha anhar ) are used to 
describe the land of Egypt (43:51 and 26:57). 27 In regard to Q. 5:12, 
which mentions the gardens and rivers as the reward for the Chil¬ 
dren of Israel’s observance of God’s covenant, Vivienne Comerro 
de Premare has perceptively wondered whether this image of di- 


26 QS, 8. 

27 In the Qur’an, gardens with water are the common retribution for 
emigrants and for good, truthful, believers of previous communities as 
well. 
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vine retribution is a metaphor of Paradise, or whether it should 
rather represent (at least in that specific context) the land promised 
to the Children of Israel. 28 One perceives a degree of ambiguity and 
overlap between celestial and terrestrial place of reward. 

Finally, it also follows that those who said no to emigration 
will end up badly. They will be reproached by the Angels: “Was not 
the land broad enough so that you could emigrate?” (4:97). Their 
abode (; ma’wahum ) will be the Gehenna. There will be no divine 
mercy for them. These people were weak and oppressed 
{mustadof mi), but they did not separate from oppression. In this 
case, separating from injustice is not only a necessity, but also a 
duty. Only those oppressed who did not have the means to emi¬ 
grate will not be punished (9:91-92). 

PERSECUTION AND OPPRESSION: hence, emigration is not al¬ 
ways a voluntary act or a divinely ordained one. In some instances, 
it is presented as the necessary consequence of persecution and 
oppression (3:195; 16:41,110). Again the emphasis is on striving 
and retribution. 

REFUSAL TO EMIGRATE: in many verses the theme of emigra¬ 
tion/struggling on God’s path is mentioned within a highly po¬ 
lemical context where it is sharply put in contrast with those who 
refuse to emigrate and strive (4:89,95). These verses are, again, 
highly paraenetic and serve a mobilizing purpose: urging believers 
to take part in the struggle on God’s name. 

As seen above, the Emigrates, enjoy God’s special favour. In 
one of the most militant suras of the Qur’an (Sura 9) two occur¬ 
rences of al-muhagirun (9:100 and 117) appear within a very long 
and complex set of polemical verses describing various groups of 
reluctant people. Their reluctance concerns mainly their refusal to 
take part in the struggle on God’s path. In this respect, two main 
groups can be identified. The first are the hypocrites (w. 9:73-89) 
( al-munaftqun ). The hypocrites are charged with uttering unfaithful 
words (kalimat al-kufr) after having submitted ( bdda islamihini). They 
broke a pact they had taken with God (' dhada ’llaha ). Namely, they 


28 Comerro de Premare, Vivienne. “La nuovelle alliance dans sourate 
‘al-Ma’ida’.” Arabica 48/3 (2001): 285-312, especially 301. 
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refused to give alms despite having being made wealthy by means 
of God’s fadl\ they mocked those who donate alms or those who 
could find only their effort as a contribution to God’s path. Princi¬ 
pally, the hypocrites mock the devotees and the poor. Furthermore, 
they are among those who stay at home, who dislike striving with 
their person and properties, and who discourage those who do 
want to go out. These hypocrites will not be forgiven, they will not 
be allowed to go forth and fight in the future since they preferred 
staying at home. It is not to be prayed for them nor their tomb is to 
be visited; they were unfaithful and will die as sinners (fdsiquti ). The 
central issue of dispute seems to be an economical one: the mund- 
fiqun are wealthy (it is God who made them wealthy because he 
gave them his fadl), but they refuse to return this fadl to God by 
way of giving alms and contributing to fighting: “When a passage 
{sura) comes down [instructing]: ‘Believe in God and strive with his 
Messenger’ the wealthy and powerful {ulu al-tam ) among them will 
ask permission from you and will say: ‘Let us be among those who 
stay at home’” (9:86). Needless to say, God’s reward is only for 
those who strive with their person and property (9:88). The theme 
of spending, giving something on God’s path is here most signifi¬ 
cant. It is a way of giving away what God has given to man: dona¬ 
tion {sadaqa), expense {nafaqa), going out to struggle on God’s path, 
emigration, are all ways of imitating God’s generosity and of com¬ 
plying with (and enacting) His command. 29 

The second group are the nomadic people (< il-arab ): 30 their at¬ 
titude to striving is diverse (9:90f£). Some of them apologize and 


29 See the work of Michael Bonner in this regard: Bonner, M. “The Ki- 
tab al-kasb Attributed to al-Shaybani: Poverty, Surplus and the Circulation 
of Wealth.” Journal of the American Oriental Society , 121/3 (2001): 410—27; 
idem. “Poverty and Charity in the Rise of Islam.” In Bonner, Michael, 
Mine Ener, and Amy Singer, eds. Poverty and Charity in Middle Eastern Con¬ 
texts, 13—30. Albany: State University of New York, Press, 2003; “Poverty 
and Economy in the Qur’an.” Journal of Interdisciplinary Studies 35 (2005): 
391—406; Ee jihad, origines, interpretations et combat, traduit de l’anglais par 
Alix Barreau, 35-42. L’Islam en debats. Paris: Teraedre, 2004. 

30 As opposed to the ahl al-madina in 9:101 and 120. Literally, “the 
people of the city”; traditionally interpreted as the people of Madina. 
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ask for permission (not to go out and strive). Those who accused 
God and his Messenger of lying, stayed at home (without asking 
permission, it seems implied). Those who reject faith will be 
stricken by a painful punishment (9:90). Again the theme is that of 
taking part in the struggle on God’s path with one’s person and 
properties. Some categories of people (the ill, the weak and the 
poor) are forgiven and exempted (9:81-92), as it has been already 
shown. But some are definitively not, especially the rich. He, in 
particular, is not entided to ask for exemption (9:93-96). Some 
drab are most stubborn in unfaithfulness and hypocrisy, and de¬ 
spise the idea of giving alms. Some, instead, consider alms as a way 
towards God’s proximity, these believe in the Last Day. God will 
be merciful with them. It is at this point that the Emigrants pop up. 
The first among the emigrants and the (their) helpers will enjoy a 
special reward made of Gardens with rivers and shadow, the 
Qur’an says (9:100). 

God’s favor towards the emigrants and their helpers is re¬ 
stated shortly afterwards (9:117). Here the reference to the mu- 
hagirun is followed by a cluster of verses which offer an evocative 
imagery of movement at the behest of God. This movement is 
powerfully described: nomadic and settled people (ahl al-madina wa- 
man hawlahum min al-arab) will not stay behind the Messenger, they 
will not prefer his life to theirs, they will not suffer thirst nor fa¬ 
tigue or hunger; every trodden step (on God’s path) will be as¬ 
cribed in their favour. Every big or small donation (expense), every 
cut across valley on God’s path, will be ascribed in their favour. 
This image of a moving people (ahl al-madina wa-man hawlahum min 
al-arab ) described as spending for God, enduring hardship for 
God, stepping forth and walking through valleys for Him is tre¬ 
mendously effective and expresses, in a masterful way, the deter¬ 
mination of the true believers. We are not told where they head to 
(are they heading somewhere?), but most interestingly we are told 
that it is better for them to go out in groups so that they can as¬ 
siduously devote themselves to religion (li-yatafaqqahu ji’l-dirt) and 
then warn their people when they come back. The imagery of 
movement and territorial advancement is here a physical metaphor 
of belief and proselytism, a practice through which faith is consoli¬ 
dated. It is not a systematic emigration one finds in these passages, 
but a dynamic and physical response to God’s call depicted as a 
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highly devotional act, one which also assumes the character of a 
religious and spiritual practice. 31 

If we had to tidy up the allusive suggestions coming from the 
Qur’anic occurrences of HGR in the third form, we may summa¬ 
rize it as follows: emigration implies leaving one’s house (so also to 
be poor), struggling in God’s name, killing and perhaps being 
killed. In brief, emigration is an ordeal. No specific destination is 
mentioned to where the muhagirun should head to, if not to God 
and his Messenger and to those who will offer refuge and help. 
Emigrants remove themselves from injustice, oppression, idolatry. 
Emigrating then is not only a duty, but also a necessity. And finally, 
why do people emigrate? To flee from oppression, to witness 
God’s faith, to save themselves. As Wansbrough concisely and ef¬ 
fectively put it: the Qur’anic concept of displacement is at service 
of worship, redemption and bearing witness. 32 

Out of this picture two specific elements emerge. First, no¬ 
where the connection of these verses to Muhammad’s higra from 
Mecca to Medina appears obvious nor the third form hagara in the 
Qur’an is associated to the most spectacular mass emigration in the 
history of Semitic monotheism, namely the exodus of Moses and 
his people. To my knowledge, Patricia Crone is the only scholar 
who seriously took into consideration the fact that the classical 
concept of higra is not apparent in the Qur’an. 33 The word higra 


31 Generally speaking men are often described as moving, travelling, in 
the Qur’an (daraba ffl ard is one of the common expressions to express 
this idea), cf. Q. 2:273; 3:156; 4:94; 4:101; 5:106; 73:20. The first and the 
third instances contain the formula fi sabil allah. 

y2 Q.s,i. 

33 See Crone, “The First Century Concept of Higra” 353—55. To a cer¬ 
tain extent, but from a completely different perspective, also Rubin in: 
“The life of Muhammad and the Qur’an”, argues for the independence of 
the sira materials from the Qur’an. Apart from Crone, I could not find a 
single recent article on the subject which questioned the traditional link 
between Qur’an and higra of Muhammad and his followers. See, for in¬ 
stance, Mendel, Milos. “Rethinking the Islamic Hijra: A Religious Para¬ 
digm or an Ideological Instrument of Political Action.” Archiv Orientalni: 
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never occurs in the book. In sura 9 the expression ahl al-madina is 
mentioned twice but, again, there is nothing that compels us to 
read it as the people of the Madina to where, the tradition tells us, 
the Prophet fled after having endured severe persecution from his 
compatriots in idolater Mecca. In fact, the locution ahl al-madina is 
here used in opposition to the a rah. The contrast is between no¬ 
madic and setded people (perhaps of a specific setdement). Actu¬ 
ally, the word al-madina occurs several times in the Qur’an (14) out 
of which a half appears within the context of biblical or extra- 
biblical stories. 34 For some reason, to indicate the momentous 
event which marked the foundation of the Prophet’s new commu¬ 
nity, the tradition adopted a non-Qur’anic substantive ( higra). 
Grammatically, the noun higra is closer to hagara. Conceptually, the 
symbolic idea of a Prophetic higra from idolatry to monotheism is 
also very close to the Qur’anic uses of HGR in the first form. In 
fact, we have seen that the hagara instances point to an act of self- 
assertion by leaving what is morally and religiously inappropriate, 
idolatry in particular, as according to the Abrahamic pattern. The 
roots in the third form describe, rather, a type of strongly militant 
movement which represents an act of liberation from oppression, 
but also, and mosdy, a form of devotional hardship through which 
the believer testifies his faith, and, in so doing, reaches salvation. 
The traditional narratives of Muhammad’s flight combine the two 
Quranic ideas carried by HGR respectively in the first and third 
form. That means that the basic Abrahamic idea of departure from 
idolatry as foundational act {hagara,/higra) is supplemented by the 
themes of oppression and struggle on God’s path which so pat¬ 
ently stand out in the Qur’an. In this way, a close connection be- 


Quarterly journal of African and Asian Studies 7/i (2009): 1—26 or the articles 
“Emigration” and “Emigrants” in the Emyclopedia of the Qur’an. 

34 Q. 7:123 (Moses); 12:30 (Joseph); 15:67 (Lot); 18:19 (story of the 
Cave); 18:77 (Moses); 27:48 (the story of Salih); 28: 15,18,20 (Moses); 
36:20 (“Then there came running, from the farthest part of the city, a 
man, ...”). In 9:101,120 (Tabari, Garni al-bayan, vol. xi, 9—11 and 64); 
33:60 (Ibid., xxii, 48); 63:8 (Ibid., xxviii, 112ss) al-madina is interpreted as 
the Medina of the Prophet. 
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tween the Qur’anic imagery of emigration (> hagara ) and the life of 
Muhammad was secured. 

Second, and most importandy, it has been highlighted how 
the imperative of moving at the command of God is most often 
associated with the imagery of reward. 35 The stress is on retribu¬ 
tion. While in many instances the reward is celestial (gardens with 
water and shadow), in a number of verses it is also literally terres¬ 
trial. It is a promise of good home, refuges and spacious land. It is 
to this last idea that I would like to resort. 

Land as Divine Heritage 

In the Qur’an divine heritage figures prominendy and it is ex¬ 
pressed by the verb warita (to inherit) and awrata (to make some¬ 
body inherit something). It is God that makes his people inherit 
since, in the end, it is He who will inherit everything. God is, in 
fact, the best of inheritors (; wa-anta hayr al-wari§na, 21:89) (and see 
3:180; 15:23; 28:58; 57:10), but what in particular do people inherit 
from Him? 

GARDENS: the believers will inherit gardens were they will 
dwell eternally (7:43; 19:63; 26:85; 43:72); they will inherit Paradise 
(firdaws, 23:11). It is the children of Israel who were made, at first, 
God’s inheritors (26:59; 28:5-6). 

AL-KITAb (Scripture, writing, divine decree...): 36 “And we 
made the Children of Israel inherit al-kitab ” (40:53); “Then we have 
given al-kitab as inheritance to those We have chosen from among 


35 SeejgA, 8. 

36 The word al-kitab in the Qur’an is problematic and does not always 
cover the meaning of book as Scripture. Daniel Madigan has pointed out 
that, in the Qur’an, this term broadly indicates one of the ways in which 
God interacts with men. Reducing the semantically multi-layered kitdb to 
the meaning of “canon of scripture” implies a reduction of the word po¬ 
tentials. I will therefore leave it as kitdb and avoid translation. See Madi¬ 
gan, Daniel. The Qur’an Self-Image: Writing ad Authority in Islam’s Scripture. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001, and idem. “The Limits of 
Self-Referentiality in the Qur’an.” In Wild, Stefan, ed. Self-Referentiality in 
the Qur’an, 59—69. Wiesbaden: Harassowitz Verlag, 2006. 
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our servants” (35:32); “And there succeeded after them a succes¬ 
sion who inherited al-kitab, taking the chance goods of this lower 
world, and saying, ‘It will be forgiven us’” (Arberry, 7:169); “But 
those to whom al-kitab has been given as an inheritance after them, 
[Abraham, Moses and Jesus as mentioned in the previous verse] 
behold, they are in doubt of it disquieting” (Arberry, 42:14). It is 
God who chooses his heirs, it is He who chooses the recipients of 
his decree, although these people are not always up to the divine 
election. 

LAND: the land is God’s and He will give it as inheritance to 
whomever he wishes among his servants (19:40). In this regard, 
Moses’ address to his people is eloquent: “Ask for God’s help and 
be patient. Verily, the earth is of God and He will give it as heri- 
tance to whomever He whishes among His servants (7:128)”. 
Chapter 7 of the Qur’an ( Surat al-araf) is a long and composite sec¬ 
tion which hosts a number of prophetical stories. The theme of 
land pops up here and again. Generation after generation, people 
inherit the land, but will also inherit the same unhappy fate of its 
previous inhabitants, if they will persevere in idolatry: “To those 
who inherit the land after their (previous) possessors (,li-’lladmayari- 
tuna al-ard min bad ahlihd), is it not a guiding (lesson) that, if We so 
willed, We could punish them for their sins ” (Yusuf Ali, 7:100). 
The verse is parenetic and it occurs as a threat after a series of sto¬ 
ries of divine punishment. We are not told where this inherited 
land is located, but we are told that those who inherited the land 
from the people who previously possessed it, may undergo the 
same tragic end. These are the people of towns {ahl al-qura) to 
whom God sent neglected Prophets (7:94,101), they are the people 
of Noah, Hud, Salih and Su'ayb. Noah and the Arab messengers, 
then, all seem to live in the same land, a land with towns ( qura ), a 
land inherited by future unbelieving generations. Then the story of 
Moses follows (7:103—159). Towards its end, just before mention¬ 
ing the crossing of the sea (7:138), the Qur’an says: “And We gave 
as inheritance to the people who were oppressed the East and West 
of the land upon which We sent down Our blessing. And the most 
beautiful word of your Lord was accomplished for the Children of 
Israel because they were patient” (7:137). The land is here the bibli¬ 
cal promised land of Exodus. The weak and oppressed people of 
Moses ( al-qawm alladina kanii yustadafuii) who embark upon exile 
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(emigration) remind of those weak and oppressed believers 
{mustadafiiti) who did not envision a land vast enough to emigrate 
(4:97). The latter did not separate from oppression so their final 
abode will be the Gehenna, as it has been shown above. But also 
the people of Moses refrained from advancing into the land for 
fear of the giants and they were punished too (5:26). This motif is 
presented in Surat al-Ma’ida (sura 5). There, Moses disputes with his 
people when they refuse to enter the Holy Land {al-ard al- 
muqaddasa , 5:21). 37 They are afraid of the giants and reply to his 
exhortation: “O my people, enter the Holy Land which God has 
prescribed for you” (5:21, udhulu al-ard al-muqaddasa allatikataba ’llah 
la-kum )—“Moses! We shall never enter it as long as they are there. 
You go with your Lord and you two fight them ifa-qatild ), we will 
be sitting here (inna hahuna qaidurtf (5:24). By refusing to fight (see 
also 2:246) and enter the Holy land the Children of Israel betray the 
Covenant ( mitdq) God took with them. Their betrayal is mentioned 
a couple of times in the course of the sura (5:12—13, but also 5:70). 
Further down in the same chapter, it is the believers who are im¬ 
plicitly presented as the people with whom the Covenant will be 
renewed, “men who struggle in the path of God, not fearing the 
reproach of any reproacher” (Arberry, 5:54). 38 After all, elsewhere 
the Qur’an clearly states that it is God who causes the unfaithful to 
lose his land: “and We will surely make you to dwell in the land 
after them” (Arberry, 14:14) 39 and gives it as inheritance to the be¬ 
lievers. In this regard, Q. 33:27 sounds particularly interesting: 
“And He made you heirs of their land, their houses and their prop¬ 
erties, [and] a land you have not trodden (before)” (33:27). The 


37 Q. 5:21-26. 

38 For a very interesting discussion of these verses, see de Premare, Al- 
fred-Louis. Les Foundations de I’lslam, 133—14. Paris: Seuil, 2002; Comerro 
de Premare, “La nuovelle alliance dans sourate ‘al-Ma’ida’,” 285—314, 
especially 301—304; Rubin, Uri. “The life of Muhammad and the Islamic 
Self-Image.” In Motzki, Harald, ed. The Biography of Muhammad: the Issue of 
the Sources, 3—17, in particular 7-8. Leiden, 2000. 

39 Q. 14:13—14: wa-qala ’lladina kafaru li-rusulihim: la-nahrugannakum mm 
ardina aw la-taudiina fi millatina fa-awha ilayhim rabbuhum ... la-naskunnakum 
al-ard min baadihim... 
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context is here one of tense conflict between the believers, on the 
hand, and “the parties” {al-ah^ab, 33:22) on the other. Hypocrites 
(33:12), unbelievers ( alladina kafarii, 33:25) and ahl al-kitab (33:26) 
are all mentioned as being among the parties. Qur’an 33: 26-27 
clearly utters that God made the believers inherit the land and the 
possessions of the ahl al-kitab. The exegetical tradition tends to pro¬ 
ject upon these verses the story of the batde of the ditch when 
various parties among the Prophet’s opponents (the Medinan Jews 
the Banu Qurayza, Qurays and the Arab tribe of the Gatafan) be¬ 
sieged Medina in 5/627. 40 In this case, an examination of a classical 
tajsir like that of al-Tabari is useful since it reveals that exegetes as 
well were puzzled by the land promise formulated in this verse. At 
the beginning of his commentary to 33:27, al-Tabari has no doubts 
that the ahl al-kitab of 33:26-27 are the People of the Torah, the 
Jews, whom he identifies with the Banu Qurayza. 41 But when it 
comes to geographically define the “land not yet trodden” that 
God will give the believers as inheritance, al-Tabari records a split 
among the interpreters: “The people of interpretation disagreed 
about it: which land was it? Some said it was the land of the Ro¬ 
mans (< al-Riim ) and Persia and the countries that God opened for 
the Muslims after that”, while others identify it with Mecca and 
Haybar. The split recorded by Tabari witnesses a debate around the 
geographical location of the promised land within the community. 
More, it reveals a tension which reminds that between closed 
(Mecca to Medina) and opened (outside Arabia) concepts of higra. 
Namely, between the traditional geography of the life of 
Muhammad and the traditional sacred geography of Semitic mono¬ 
theisms. The problematic nature of the verses is further highlighted 
by the way al-Tabari closes the dispute. In fact, he finds a way out 
by disassociating the two “lands” occurrences at beginning and end 
of the verse (“He made you heirs of their land ... and a land you 
have not trodden”). With the first one, God meant the land, homes 


40 Cf. Ibn Hisam, Sirat rasul allah, 776—91 for an account of the battle 
and 801—802 on Qur’anic verses revealed about the ditch and Banu 
Qurayza (33:9—14) = Guillaume, 450-60 and 466-67. 

41 al-Tabari, Garni al-bajan 'an ta’ml ay al-qur’an, vol. xxi, 150 (ad 
Q. 33:27). 
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and possessions of the Banu Qurayza. With the expression “a land 
you have not trodden before”, God did not mean any specific place 
(neither Haybar or Mecca, nor Rum, Faris or Yemen), but all of 
them, because “God’s word would not specify one without the 
other”. 42 Al-Tabari, then, takes the divine promise as an obvious 
reflection of the spectacular fulfillment of God’s will which took 
place in the conquests (all the conquered land had already been 
promised as heritage in the Qur’an). Yet, by eluding the interpreta¬ 
tive problem, he indirecdy reveals to us the thorny nature of the 
issue. 

Elsewhere, the promise of territorial heritage appears in the 
Qur’an as formulated in the Psalms: “We wrote in al-Zabur ., after 
reminding (dikr), My righteous servants will inherit the land. 43 Ver¬ 
ily in this is a message for a people of [true] worshipers” (21:105- 
106—cf. Psalm 37:29) 44 . In this case, the beneficiaries of this prom¬ 
ise are an unspecified people of devote worshipers (ibadi al- 
sdlihun/ qawm 'abidiri). On the basis of the above examined verses, it 
would be natural to identify them with the Children of Israel (espe¬ 
cially Q. 7:137 mentioned above), but nothing in the text that pre¬ 
cedes and follows these words directs the reader towards this asso¬ 
ciation. The verse is set within an eschatological and apocalyptic 
context consisting in the description of reward and punishment as 
a sign to show that God will keep up his own promises and as a 
way of distinguishing those who believed from those who were 
unfaithful. 

In sum, free of their traditional exegetical support, what 
emerges from these verses is the following: it is God who decides 


42 al-Tabari, Garni al-bayan 'an ta’ml ay al-qur’an, vol. xxi, 155 (ad 
Q. 33:27). 

43 The preceding verses of Psalm 37, of which Q. 21:105 is here al¬ 
most a quotation, consist of reminding the righteous to bear patience with 
the wicked and impious. 

44 But, also in the same Psalm, 37:9: “but those who wait upon their 
Lord shall inherit the earth”, 11: “The meek shall inherit the earth” [cf. 
Mt. 5:5]; 22: “Those blessed by the Lord shall inherit the land”, 34: “Wait 
for the Lord, and keep to his way and he will exalt you to inherit the 
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who is to inherit his possessions. Gardens, al-kitab and land are the 
most frequendy quoted “items” of inheritance. So, one may as well 
say that divine heritage is made primarily of revelation and territory, 
the latter being both celestial and earthly. In fact, sometimes the 
distinction between the two bears a degree of ambiguity. As previ¬ 
ously indicated, all righteous believers will inherit the Gardens of 
Paradise. Other than that, the Children of Israel are God’s first 
choice in terms of heritage. They inherited al-kitab and God’s land 
(ard) as a retribution for their patience and devotion. Yet, this heri¬ 
tage is not exclusive. It is passed on, and in this way, it becomes a 
claim of the believers too. More precisely, the Children of Israel 
broke their Covenant to God and this Covenant was renewed by 
the believers. To put it in other words, the theme of the promised 
land in the Qur’an is linked to the Children of Israel of whom the 
believers appear as heirs. 

At this point, a basic question arises: given the prominence of 
the duty and necessity to emigrate and to struggle on God’s path in 
the Qur’an, given the hegemony of the retribution theme as the 
main driving force behind the emigration ordeal, given that terres¬ 
trial retribution figures significandy as a promise for the believers, 
and, finally, given the spectacular Arab invasions which began in 
the first half of the vii century AD, should we read the Qur’anic 
verses on emigration and struggling only as a form of militant 
proselytism meant at spreading and consolidating a new faith, or 
could not one attempt to read it as a piously motivated call for 
emigration towards a “promised land” whose right to inherit the 
believers shared with the Children of Israel? A call that eventually 
the Arabs took up seriously and successfully? It is s to some more 
evidence as well as to a brief review of the relevant secondary lit¬ 
erature that we must now turn. 

Non-Islamic Sources 

In the last decade, the study of the literary sources composed by 
the inhabitants of the Fertile Crescent who eye witnessed the Arab 
invasions at the beginning of the Vllth century has yielded some 
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interesting results. 45 Together with documentary evidence, non- 
Islamic sources have now gained a status of full respectability 
within the range of sources for the study of the very early years of 
Islam. In his Sectarian Milieu John Wansbrough dismissed the use¬ 
fulness of these materials in terms of historical reconstruction. He 
viewed them as a polemical literary stereotyped response to politi¬ 
cal change and gauged them as the product of a “minority histori¬ 
ography” drenched with symbolic and formulaic character and 
conveying “virtually nothing of the confessional community even¬ 
tually called Islam”. 46 That these sources should exhibit the same 
qualitative variety of problems of the religious literature of the pe¬ 
riod, it seems normal. That they should be examined with a high 
degree of literary competence, that their dating, bias, purpose, pub¬ 
lic and confessional affiliation should be carefully taken into con¬ 
sideration, also this seems only normal. That they should reflect, as 
any literary product, the conceptual and religious categories as well 
as the linguistic conventions of the people who produced them, 
this is too to be taken for granted. In this respect, these materials 
share a number of features with the Islamic tradition. They are 
written and they are an expression of that divinely preordained his¬ 
torical path which is otherwise called salvation history. Yet, these 
materials have something that the Islamic tradition has not. They 
are contemporary to the events and, as such, they deserve some 
attention 47 To the purpose of this paper, it will be interesting to 
see what some of them have to say in terms of the great Arabs’ 
emigration (the conquests) and the land the Arabs headed to. 

The earliest account of the origins of Islam that we possess is 
attributed to the Armenian bishop Sebeos. Sebeos stands for the 


45 See in particular Hoyland, Robert. Seeing Islam as Others Saw It: 
A Survey and Evaluation of Christian, Jewish and Zoroastrian Writings on Early 
Islam. Studies in Late Antiquity and Early Islam. Princeton: The Darwin 
Press, 1997. 

46 SM, 117-119, quotation is from p. 118. On this specific matter, see 
Michael Cook’s review of John Wansbrough SM in: Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society 112 (1980): 180-82. 

47 For how these sources could be used in the study of early Islam, see 
Hoyland, Seeinglslam, 545—98. 
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name given to the anonymous compiler of a history describing the 
events beginning in 572 AD up to the end of the Arab civil war in 
661 AD. 48 The compiler has been judged to be contemporary 
to the events he relates, writing probably in the middle of the 
Vllth century. 49 His brief account about the origins of Islam is fas¬ 
cinating and for this reason, it has attracted the attention of several 
scholars in the last decades. 50 Sebeos sets his narrative within the 
context of the Sasanian-Byzantine conflict. He describes a Jewish 
uprising in Edessa and the subsequent flight of the Jews after the 
city had been recaptured by the emperor Heraclius. The compiler 
probably (con) fuses two different episodes having taken place re¬ 
spectively in 628 and 632. 51 The Jews left the city and headed to the 
land of the Arabs where they asked them for help by informing the 
sons of Ishmael “of their blood relationship through the testament 
of Scripture”. At this point, the compiler takes the chance to de¬ 
scribe the religion of the sons of Ishmael: 


48 For a presentation and assessment of the history attributed to Se¬ 
beos as well as for a complete bibliography on this work, see Greenwood, 
Tim. s.v. “The History of Sebeos.” In Thomas, David, and Barbara Rog- 
gema, eds. Christian-Muslim Relations. A Bibliographical History, vol. 1 (600— 
900), I, 139-44. Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2009. The article by Greenwood, 
Tim. “Sasanian Echoes and Apocalyptic Expectations: A Re-Evalutaion 
of the Armenian History Attributed to Sebeos.” he Museon 115/3—4 
(2002): 323—97, is a very thorough presentation of the work attributed to 
the Armenian bishop. Robert Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 124—32 considers in 
particular the relevance of Sebeos’ history with regard to the study of 
Islamic origins. 

49 Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 125. 

50 Cf. Crone, Patricia, and Michael Cook, Hagarism. The Making of the Is¬ 
lamic World, 8—6. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977; Arat, 
Kristin M. “Bischof Sebeos und die erste Aussagen der Armenier zum 
Islam.” al-Masaq 6 (1993): 107—29; Hoyland, Robert. “Sebeos, the Jews 
and the Rise of Islam.” In Nettler, Ronald L., ed. Medieval and Modem Per¬ 
spectives on Jewish-Muslim Relations, 89—102. Luxembourg: Harwood Aca¬ 
demic Publishers, in cooperation with the Oxford Centre for Postgradu¬ 
ate Hebrew Studies, 1995; and idem, Seing Islam, 128—32. 

51 See Hoyland, “Sebeos, the Jews and the Rise of Islam,” 90. 
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“At that time a certain man from among those same sons of 
Ishmael whose name was Mahmet, a merchant, as if by God’s 
command appeared to them as a preacher [and] the path of 
truth. He taught them to recognize the God of Abraham, es¬ 
pecially because he was learned and informed in the history of 
Moses. Now because the command was from on high, at a 
single order they all came together in unity of religion. Aban¬ 
doning their vane cults, they turned to the living God who had 
appeared to their father Abraham. So Mahmet legislated for 
them: not to eat carrion, not to drink wine, not to speak falsely, 
not to engage in fornication. He said: ‘With an oath God 
promised this land to Abraham and his seed after him forever. 
And he brought about as he promised during that time while 
he loved Israel. But now you are the sons of Abraham, and 
God is accomplishing his promise to Abraham and his seed for 
you. Love sincerely only the God of Abraham, and go and 
seize your land which God gave to your father Abraham. Not 
one will be able to resist you in battle, because God is with 


In what follows Mahmet’s charismatic speech in the name of 
Abraham and the promised land galvanizes the hearts of Arabs and 
Jews alike who are then described as taking massively part in the 
spectacular conquests. 53 This account could be investigated in 
many respects. The historian may look for images concerning 
Muhammad in Sebeos’ milieu and for how the VHth century Chris¬ 
tian Armenian context to which the compiler presumably belonged 
perceived the Arabs and the message of their prophet; for the role 
of Jewish participation in the Arab invasions; for an appraisal of 
messianic Jewish expectations at the eve of the conquests, and so 
forth. Yet, what we are focusing on here is the theme of land. Land 
is prominent in this account and it is spoken of in terms of divine 


52 The Armenian History attributed to Sebeos , translation by Robert Thom¬ 
son, commentary by James Howard-Johnston with assistance by Tim 
Greenwood. Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1999, vol. i, 95—96 
(translation)— vol. ii, 233—40 (commentary). 

53 Ibid., vol. i, 96ff. 
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heritage. Sebeos is basically picturing the conquests as the result of 
a massive religious movement aimed at the re-appropriation of the 
promised land by virtue of the “sons of Ishmael’s” common de¬ 
scent from Abraham. A few lines below he writes: 

“All the remnants of the people of the sons of Israel gathered 
and united together; they formed a large army. Following that 
they sent a message to the Greek king, saying: ‘God gave that 
land to our father Abraham as a hereditary possession and to 
his seed after him. 54 We are the sons of Abraham. You have 
now occupied our land long enough. Abandon it peacefully 
and we shall now come into your territory. Otherwise, we shall 
demand that possession from you with interest’.” 

Here, the Jews are portrayed as the major agents of the con¬ 
quering movement. In the first passage, they are described as re¬ 
minding the old claim for the Abrahamic land to the sons of Ish- 
mael and their Mahmet, in the second one they remind it to the 
Byzantine Emperor. To this, Heraclius firmly replies: 

“The land is mine, your lot of inheritance is the desert. Go in 
peace to your land” 

Sebeos’ explanation for the success of the Arabs power re¬ 
flects his own effort to make sense of the events of those years. In 
his eyes, the Arabs invasions were the result of an alliance with the 
Children of Israel, an alliance motivated by common descent 
which, in turn, generated a claim to common rights. The Jewish 
active participation in the conquests clearly mirrors the compiler’s 
projection of Jewish messianic expectations unto the disrupting 
events of the time. This projection must also be an echo of the 
messianic moods that, at least in part, characterized some of the 
Jewish reactions to the invading Arabs. 55 This may account for 
some cases of Jewish participation in the Arabs’ armies. 56 Further¬ 
more, Sebeos’ messianic vision is fixed within an apocalyptic per¬ 
spective; an interpretative scheme typical of VHth century Christian 


54 Cf. Gen. 12: 1-7 and 17:8. 

55 Hoyland, “Sebeos, the Jews and the Rise of Islam,” 91—92. 

56 Ibid., 90-91. 
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and Jewish responses to the upheaval caused by the coming of the 
Arabs when historical and eschatological reality seemed to be very 
close. 57 In fact, towards the end of the work , the compiler of the 
history attributed to Sebeos describes the kingdom of the sons of 
Ishmael as the fourth beast of Daniel’s vision (Daniel, 7:23). 58 One 
will need carefully consider these features when using this and simi¬ 
lar sources. What is intriguing, though, is that, to a certain extent, 
Sebeos’ reading of the events is similar to what we found in the 
Qur’an. There believers and Children of Israel are common heirs to 
an earthly divine heritage. More precisely, believers are successors 
in heritage of the Children of Israel because of the latter’s defec¬ 
tiveness towards the Covenant. Believers are exhorted to struggle 
and emigrate to witness belief, to save their souls and to gain a 
beautiful reward. Here, sons of Ishmael and Jews are depicted on 
action in the name of a common descent and a shared promise. It 
is the defective behavior of the Israelites which is missing in Se¬ 
beos’ account. Unsurprisingly, Muslim tradition and Islamic histo¬ 
riography usually depicted the successful conquests (futuB) as the 
result of God’s will. 59 But as it has being perceptively noted by 


57 Cf. Lewis, Bernard. “An Apocalyptic Vision of Islamic History.” 
"bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 13 (1950): 308—38, and 
“On That Day: a Jewish Apocalyptic Poem on the Arab Conquests.” In 
Salmon, Pierre, ed. Melanges d’Islamologie: volume dedie d la memoire de Arman 
Abel\ 197—200. Leiden: Brill, 1974; Hoyland, “Sebeos, the Jews and the 
Rise of Islam,” 90—91; idem, Seeing Islam, 25—31; Greenwood, “Sasanian 
Echoes and Apocalyptic Expectations,” 375—88. According to Green¬ 
wood, the history attributed to Sebeos represents the earliest attempt to 
understand the Arab invasions in apocalyptical and eschatological terms 
(see, Ibid., 388). 

58 The Armenian History attributed to Sebeos, I, 105—6: “The fourth beast 
was fearful and amazing, and its teeth were of iron, and its claws of 
bronze. It ate and broke in pieces, and crushed the remnants under foot. 
This fourth, arising from the south, is the kingdom of Ishmael, just as the 
archangel explained”, then he goes on to quote Daniel 7:23 

59 See, for instance, Donner, Fred M. Narratives of Islam Origins. The be¬ 
ginning of Islamic Historiographical Writing, 174—82. Princeton: The Darwin 
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Robert Hoyland: “It is easy to see how the Muslims might portray 
their conquests as the taking of what was rightfully theirs, but it is 
less obvious why Christian sources would do so”. 60 In Sebeos’ text 
there is no attempt to refute the idea of land as divine heritage, ex¬ 
cept for Heraclius’ expected rejection of the Arab/Jew jointed re¬ 
quest of land submission, a rejection not openly argued in religious 
terms: “This land is mine!”, apart from the Biblical allusion to the 
desert as the dwelling place of the sons of Ishmael: “your lot of 
inheritance is the desert”. 61 The text attributed to Sebeos does not 
display any distinct anti-Jewish tone. As a consequence, the genea¬ 
logical and doctrinal intimacy he depicts between Arab and Jews 
need not necessarily be understood as an easy way to denigrate Is¬ 
lam. 62 Finally, one may want to point to the fact the Arabs’ Abra- 
hamic genealogy mentioned by Sebeos is not a novelty. In fact, the 
idea that the Arabs descended from Abraham is well rooted both in 
Islamic and Judeo-Christian traditions. In the world of world of 
Late Antiquity, the Arabs were known as Ishmaelites, Saracens or 
Hagarens. 63 On the basis of these remarks and of a brief reference 


Press, 1998, on the theme of futuh in Islamic historiography, especially 
177—78 on the divinely supported nature of the conquests. 

60 Hoyland, “Sebeos, the Jews and the Rise of Islam,” 97, and Seeing Is¬ 
lam, 131. 

61 Cf. Gen. 21:20—21—Ishmael lived in the wilderness. 

62 This is the main argument which was adduced by some scholars 
against the reliability of Sebeos’ account. See, Hoyland, “Sebeos, the Jews 
and the Rise of Islam,” 89 and 98, fn. 3. 

63 Starting from Genesis 21:9—21 (the story of Hagar’s expulsion from 
Abraham) and Genesis 25: 12—18 (Ishmael’s descent and place of living), 
the classical reference is the Vth century ecclesiastical historian Sozomen 
(d. ca. 450) from Gaza. Like the compiler of the history attributed to Se- 
beoes, Sozomen describes the Arabs idolatry as a deviation from their 
initial monotheism as well as their common descent from Abraham via 
Hagar and Ishmael. According to Sozomen, the Ishmaelites named them¬ 
selves Saracens in order to conceal the opprobrium of their slavish ori¬ 
gins. See Sozomenus, Historia Ecclesiatica — Kirchengeschichte, iibersetz und 
eingeleitet von Gunther Christian Hansen. Turnhout: Brepols, III, 827—31 
(book 6, chapter 38, paragraphs 10—16). As for the Islamic tradition, one 
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to some Muslim sources, Robert Hoyland argued in favor of Se- 
beos. Hoyland’s conclusions invite the historian not to dismiss this 
source as a whole. In this and in his later work, Hoyland encour¬ 
ages scholars of early Islam to reflect especially on the meaning of 
those elements of non-Islamic sources which correspond to the 
data of Muslim tradition. 64 In the case of the witness at issue, these 
are: the Arabs and Jews common descent from Abraham; sparse 
evidence of Jewish presence in the Arab armies; the Jews and be¬ 
lievers as forming one community ( ummah ) in one of the earliest 
layer of the Sira of the Prophet, the so called “Constitution of 
Medina”; 65 the connection religion/conquest in the Qur’an, 66 a 
connection that Hoyland mentions, but does not really explore. 


needs only to recall that the earliest sira of the Prophet, that attributed to 
Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767) in the recension of Ibn Hisam, opens by listing the 
Arabs genealogy of Muhammad from Adam via Ishmael and a list of 
Ishmael’s 12 sons. It then proceeds to state that Ishmael’s burying place is 
in the precincts of the Ka'ba with his mother Hagar and that Hagar, from 
Misr, is the mother of the Arabs. Ibn Hisam is reported saying about the 
origins of the Arabs: “All the Arabs descended from Ismail and and 
Qahtan. Some of the people of Yaman claim that Qahtan was a son of 
Ismail and so according to them Ismail is the father of all the Arabs”. 
From of Ibn Hisam, Sirat rasul allah, 26—28, quotation from page 28 = 
Guillaume, 3 and 691. The identification of Islam with the religion of 
Abraham, hence the persistent presence of Abrahamic elements in the 
narratives of pre-Islamic and Islamic early years, is a crucial feature of the 
tradition. For a discussion and more bibliographical references, see Haw- 
ting, The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam, 36-41. 

64 On the specific case of Sebeos’ passage, Hoyland, “Sebeos, the Jews 
and the Rise of Islam,” 97—98 and more generally in form of methodo¬ 
logical musings: Seeing Islam, 591—98. 

65 Hoyland, “Sebeos, the Jews and the Rise of Islam,” 93—95. Already 
in Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 7. See Ibn Hisam, Sirat rasul allah, 430-33, 
especially 432 = Guillaume, 231—33, especially 233. Abu 'Ubayd (d. 224/ 
838), Kitab al-amwal, ed. Muhammad Khalil Harras. [Cairo]: Maktabat al- 
Kuliiyat al-Azhariyyah, 290—294, especially, 293. 

66 Hoyland, “Sebeos, the Jews and the Rise of Islam,” 97. 
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Sebeos’ passage has been also at the heart of Hagarism, a pro¬ 
vocatively written and much disputed book by Patricia Crone and 
Michael Cook published in 1977. In order to avoid the impasse 
posed by the problematic nature of the Islamic tradition, the au¬ 
thors attempted a historical narrative of the origins of Islam by 
stepping out of the tradition and relying exclusively on early non- 
Islamic sources. 67 What emerged was a much contested representa¬ 
tion of the conquests as an Arabic messianic movement of Jewish 
origins facing the political (and doctrinal) problem—once the land 
had been taken—of having to quickly and sharply disassociate 
from their initial messianic impetus: the restoration of the Temple 
not being a priority envisaged by the successful Ishmaelites. 68 The 
Qur’an was dismissed by the authors as part of the late and prob¬ 
lematic Islamic literary lore, 69 but had they considered it, they 
would have discovered that the very break they strive to illustrate is 
already alluded to in the text (the Children of Israel broke their 
Covenant with God, but the believers who are willing to struggle 
and emigrate on God’s path will be the new signers of the Cove¬ 
nant as well as the recipients of its reward—Sura 5). The publica¬ 
tion of Hagarism was met with a plethora of sharp criticism, but 
Crone and Cook’s initial intuition about an alternative reading of 
the classical Islamic higra not as the exodus of the Prophets and his 
converts from Mecca to Medina, but as “the emigration of Ishma¬ 
elites from Arabia to the Promised Land” may still be plausible, 
especially when read in conjunction with the Islamic sources, the 
Qur’an first of all. 

Robert Hoyland and, after him, Vivienne and Alfred-Louis de 
Premare noted that a similar vision of the conquests is reported by 
a later Syriac source identified with Theophilus of Edessa (d. 785) 
by some scholars. 70 In a passage preserved by Michael the Syrian 
(d. 1199) and in the Chronicle of 1234 (both drawing, according to 


67 Crone and Cook, Hagarism , 3. 

68 Ibid., 10-15. 

69 Ibid., 17—18 for a historical assessment of the Islamic sacred book. 

70 Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 129—30; Comerro de Premare, “La Nouvelle 
Alliance”, 304; de Premare, Les Fondations de I’lslam, 133—35. 
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Hoyland, on Dionysius of Tellmahre d. 845), 71 this common Syriac 
source describes the rationale behind the conquests. Muhammad is 
said to be familiar with Palestine because of his commercial activi¬ 
ties there. It is in that land that he becomes acquainted with the 
creed in one God, which pleased him. He started preaching it to his 
people to whom he described the bountifulness of the Palestinian 
land: “Because of the belief in one God, the like of this good and 
fertile land was given to them”. And he would add: “If you listen to 
me, abandon these vain gods and confess the one God, then to you 
too will God give a land flowing with milk and honey”. Following 
these words his people, initially guided by him, then on their own, 
started going up towards Palestine which they plundered and pil¬ 
laged. The success of their campaigns encouraged them, expedi¬ 
tions went on without damage, and they gained a lot of booty. 72 
Also in the Syriac common source’s eyes, then, the rationale behind 
the conquests is religious: belief in one God and terrestrial promise 
go hand in hand. In fact, it is precisely because of this belief that 
Muhammad promises a bountiful land to his people. His promise 
was eventually fulfilled and Muhammad came back from Palestine 


71 See Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 129, fn. 48 and 401—2, fin. 52. For an up¬ 
dated presentation of Theophilus and his work, plus bibliography, see 
Wolf, s. v. “Theophilus of Edessa,” 302—8, and Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 400— 
409. 

72 English translation by Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 130 and, longer, in: 
“The Earliest Christian Writings on Muhammad: an Appraisal.” In 
Motzki, H., ed. The Biography of Muhammad. The Issue of the Sources, 280—81. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2001. For a French translation of the passage, cf. de 
Premare, Les Fondations, 133 and 403—4. The original Syriac text with Latin 
translation by Jean-Baptiste Chabot is to be found in: Chronicon ad annum 
Christi 1234pertinens, 177—70 (transl.) and 227—28 (Syr.). CSCO, Scriptores 
Syri, Series Tertia, XIV. Louvain, 1937 (Latin translation) and Paris: 1920 
(Syriac text). Also in Michel le Syrien, Chronique de Michel le Sjrien, editee 
par la premiere fois et traduite en francais par Jean-Baptiste Chabod, 
4vols. Paris: E. Leroux, 1899—1910, vol. ii, 403—5 (trans.) and iv, 405—7 
(Syr.) 
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laden with boot, the so-called Theophilus writes at the end of his 
passage. 73 

If this was the case, a Palestinian orientation as a priority of 
the invasions would have to be demonstrated. This was already a 
concern of Patricia Crone and Michael Cook in Hagarism 74 Alfred- 
Louis de Premare in his last book, Les Fondations de I’lslam, examines 
the Islamic sources reporting the first expeditions to, or towards, 
Palestine. These expeditions were described either as personally led 
by Muhammad or as ordered by him. 75 The late French scholar 
takes into account also early non Muslim sources relating the same 
events. The earliest non Islamic materials that talk about a Prophet 
of the Arabs present him as involved in the expeditions towards 
Palestine. In particular, two early VHth century texts, Thomas the 
Presbyter and the Doctrina Jacobi (Diaskalia Yakobou) mention his 
presence in the batde for the takeover of Gaza in 634. Thomas the 
Presbyter, who resided in Northern Mesopotamia and wrote his 
chronicle in Syriac around 640, mentions “a battle between the 
Romans and the Arabs of Muhammmad” in the whereabouts of 
Gaza (precisely, 12 miles east of Gaza). In the battle, the leader of 
the Byzantine troop is said to have lost his life. 76 The representa¬ 
tion of Muhammad here is that of a military leader, more accurately 
the initiator of the conquests. 77 The Doctrina Jacobi nupter Bapti^ati is 
an apologetic anti-Jewish treatise written in Greek between pre¬ 
sumably between 634 and 640. 78 While hinting at the killing of a 
Byzantine official by the Saracens, the Doctrina Jacobi talks about a 


73 Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 130: “He returned laden [with booty] and un¬ 
harmed, and thus he had not fallen short of his promise to them”. 

74 Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 8. 

75 de Premare, Fes Fondations de I’lslam, 135—50. 

76 Thomas the Presbyter, Chronicum miscellaneum ad annum dominum 724 
pertinens. In Chronica Minora, vol. ii, ed. E. W. Brooks; Latin translation 
Jean-Baptiste Chabot, 147-48 (Syr.)—114 (transl.). CSCO 4, Scriptores 
Syri, Series 3, IV. 

77 On this, see Hoyland, “The Earliest Christian Writings on Muham¬ 
mad: an Appraisal,” 277—81. 

78 See Pahlitzsch, Johannes, s.v. “Doctrina Jacobi Nupter Baptizati.” In 
Christian Muslim Relations. A Bibliography, vol. 1, 117—19. 
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false Prophet that appeared among the Saracens. Presumably it 
refers to same episode in Gaza mentioned by Thomas the Presby- 

Both witnesses seem to confirm the involvement of 
Muhammad into the takeover of Gaza and, more in general, his 
initial presence into the campaigns for the conquest of Palestine. 
This poses an unresolved chronological problem already noted by 
Crone and Cook, namely that according to the tradition 
Muhammad died in 632 AD and was not personally involved in the 
invasions, 80 while in the sources mentioned above the Prophet is 
represented alive at the time of the conquests. 

De Premare’s conclusions are the following: 1) Muhammad 
would have himself lead the first military expeditions towards Pal¬ 
estine before his death; 81 2) Palestine would have been the prom¬ 
ised land of the “new” believers; 3) hence, Palestine was the first 
target of the conquests. 

A last important point concerns the name that the non- 
Muslims observers adopted to describe the coming Arabs. These 
people were called in Syriac and Greek sources respectively as 
Mhgrayje and Magaritai. It has been noted how both names reflect 
the Arabic muhagirun (“the emigrants”), a self designation from the 
Arabs part. We have seen that al-muhagirun in the Qur’an relates to 
a group, and that the emigration they are urged to perform is of a 
religious nature: a virtuous and demanding act beautifully rewarded 
by God. It would seem, then, that the Arabs were perceived, de¬ 
scribed, and presented themselves as those who performed a (reli¬ 
gious) emigration. It would follow that the invasions were under¬ 
stood as a form of emigration both on the Arabs and on the in¬ 
habitants of the conquered lands part , 82 


79 For a discussion of the passage, see Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 55—61, a 
translation of the passage is found at page 57. 

80 See, Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 4 and fn. 7, 152—53 where the au¬ 
thors produce a list of other Christian sources presenting Muhammad as 
alive at the time of the conquests. 

81 Crone, “The First Century Concept of Higra,” 383. 

82 See for exact references to primary sources and discussion, Crone 
and Cook, Hagarism, 9; Crone, “The First Century Concept of Higra,” 359, 
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Conclusions 

“To convert was to leave one’s home in order to fight for the 
cause; salvation lay in going forth for heroic ventures and a new 
world ahead, not in patiendy staying by one’s field or camels, Higra 
as originally understood was nothing if not a concept of mobiliza¬ 
tion”. 83 With these words Patricia Crone described the first century 
concept of higra, namely the open-ended idea of emigration from 
Arabia to garrisons in the conquered lands, which was destined to 
be relegated as “non-classical”. According to her, in time, this idea 
was superseded by the concept of higra as the emigration of the 
Prophet from Mecca to Medina. The latter was destined to become 
the “classical” idea of higra. The non classical, open-ended concept, 
reflects the fluidity of the formative years of Islamic identity, the 
history of an Arab monotheist community which, as a matter of 
fact, early in the Vllth emigrated to Syria and Palestine. On the 
contrary, the classical concept of higra mirrors the closed and 
strictly Arabian full-fledged identity of a religious experience cen¬ 
tered on its Prophet and its idolatric Arabian setting: Mecca, the 
place of the original Abrahamic sanctuary, and Medina, the first 
abode of Islam. What is stunning, though, is that the words used by 
Crone to portray the non-classical concept of higra, may be per¬ 
fectly applied to how the Qur’an refers to emigration and emi¬ 
grants. 84 

This article started by asking four questions: What does the 
Qur’an have to say about emigration? Do the Qur’anic verses con¬ 
cerning the divine command of emigrating inevitably allude to the 


360, 361, 362, 363 (only references) and Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 547-48. Cf. 
also Saadi, Abdul-Massih. “Nascent Islam in the Seventh Century Syriac 
Sources.” In The Qur’an in its Historical Context, 217—22. Sebastian Brock, 
considers the term Mhgrayye as etymologically connected to the Arabic 
muhagirun, but pejoratively used by Syriac writers as a reflection of the 
Arabs’ Hagarene descent Brock, S. “Syriac Views of Emergent Islam.” In 
Juynboll, Goetje H. A., ed. Studies in the First Century of Islamic History, 15. 
Carbondale/Edwardsville: Southern Illinois University Press, 1982). 

83 Crone, “The First Century Concept of Higra,” 383. 

84 A point Crone makes without really developing it. Crone, “The First 
Century Concept of Higra,” 355. 
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classical higra, namely the Prophet’s emigration (flight) from Mecca 
to Medina? If not, which other interpretation may be suggested? 
And finally, could this interpretation eventually reveal us something 
about the religious nature of the early community? 

As for questions one to three what emerged is the following: 
the Qur’an relates two major types of movement at the behest of 
God. While the text is characterized by a certain lexical flexibility to 
express this idea, one may say that the roots HGR in the first form 
( hagara) are most commonly used to illustrate an act of self- 
assertion by way of taking a physical distance from what is morally 
and religiously inappropriate. The pattern is the emigration of 
Abraham to the land of Canaan. It is the exclusivity of monotheism 
discourse which is paradigmatically affirmed here. The same HGR 
roots in the third form ( hagara) express a militant form of move¬ 
ment tighdy associated with the struggle on God’s path, salvation, 
escape from oppression, true belief and reward. The theme of ret¬ 
ribution for those who emigrates is crucial and it is elaborated not 
only through eschatological imagery, but also through the motif of 
land. In the Qur’an, land is part of divine heritage; a promise from 
God and a compensation for the endured trials. In this regard, the 
story of the believers is that of a new election: the Children of Is¬ 
rael failed to comply with the Covenant, so the believers stepped 
in, ready to bravely struggle on God’s path and move towards that 
land the people of Moses once refused to enter for fear. The classi¬ 
cal notion of Muhammad’s flight/emigration {higra) from the terri¬ 
tory of idolatry to the abode of Islam out of severe persecution 
combines both concepts of movement at God’s command. In fact, 
Muhammad leaves Mecca well equipped by the divine permission 
to fight his idolatric fellows. Yet, in both cases, the Qur’anic text 
does not display any obvious connection to the life of the Prophet. 
This connection appears in the tradition. 

Now, the main question is: are we here merely in front of a 
strategy of self-legitimization? Does the imagery related to emigra¬ 
tion and land in the Qur’an only reflect a series of topoi shared by 
the Islamic Scripture with the other monotheistic faiths: displace¬ 
ment as a foundational act, escape from prosecution as a result of 
God’s will, movement at God’s behest as an expression of guid¬ 
ance, and retribution as a form of divine justice? Are this language 
and imagery only paraenetic and didactic in character or may they 
also may reflect the religious nature of the early community? This 
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was the fourth question and the most difficult to answer, especially 
when we deal with the Qur’an alone. 

The following tentative musings can be put forth. In the years 
30s of the viith century the Arabs effectively emigrated, i.e. in¬ 
vaded, the Fertile Crescent, starting from Palestine. The crucial 
events of those years are witnessed and often recorded by the in¬ 
habitants of the conquered lands. Islamic historiography, which 
appeared later than the invasions, understood the conquests as a 
great manifestation of God’s will. The people who experienced the 
conquests too, but from a different angle. The Christian sources 
considered in this article established an intimate relationships be¬ 
tween Arabs and Jews, by virtue of which the Arabs claimed the 
conquered lands as their right. They perceived the Arabs as Emi¬ 
grants and Hagarens; they called them Mhgrayye or Magaritai, a name 
reflecting the term the Arabs adopted for themselves: muhagirun. As 
we have seen, the Qur’an presents the muhagirun as a group of true 
believers striving on God’s path. A certain correspondence be¬ 
tween the way the Qur’an articulates ideas relating to emigration 
and land, and the way the external observers, contemporary to the 
events, understood the Arab’s arrival in their territories has been 
noted throughout this paper. 

What do we, then, make of these sources that speak a similar 
language and use a similar imagery? John Wansbrough’s answer 
was a negative one. “It might, however, be thought that in the 
Middle East of late antiquity the only available medium of historical 
description was the language of salvation history. Every history of 
histoire evenementielle was reported as the expression of a theodicy. 
Historical reconstruction based upon these reports is probably 
fruitless”, he writes in The Sectarian Milieu , 85 Wansbrough’s main 
idea behind his statement is that that a common stock of images, 
religious concepts and language between the Qur’an and the non- 
Muslims inhabitants of the Fertile Crescent unveil a shared way of 
conceiving the world, but do not lead to any progress in terms of 
historical reconstruction. Yet, one may as well reply that shared 
worldviews are also a form of history. This paper wonders whether 
ideas regarding the religious laden concept of emigration and of 


SM, 118. 
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land as divine heritage as they find their expression in the Qur’an 
may be in some way related to the Vllth century Arabs invasions. 
It does it in a very hypothetical way. The idea of the conquests as a 
religiously oriented movement was initially put forth in Hagarism. 
Yet, the authors of that book disregarded the Qur’an because they 
embraced Wansbrough’s hypothesis for a late canonization of the 
text (around Hid century AH). While today many scholars usually 
agree that the process of canonization was spatially and temporally 
a broad one, few take it to be as late as Wansbrough proposed. 86 Be 
it as it may, this does not exclude that parts of Qur’anic material, 
which then converged into the book as we know it today, may have 
been in circulation already earlier. 87 Theoretically, it could be that 
the Qur’anic texts concerning land, emigration and violence were 
brought in to explain the conquests following the conquests them¬ 
selves, as well as that it could be that the form of religious mobili¬ 
zation and proselytism that these texts suggest could have been in 
circulation already at the time of the conquests. At this stage, we 
simply do not know. It seems to me that understanding the con¬ 
quests as a religious exodus of the Arabs towards a land they 
claimed a right for has the advantage of making sense of those as¬ 
tonishing events by fully appreciating how powerful religious ide¬ 
ology can be. But it also, and overall, has the advantage of high¬ 
lighting that the common monotheistic legacy that the Qur’an so 
patently shares with the texts of Christianity and Judaism, does not 
necessarily have to be thought of in terms of borrowing from the 
previous monotheistic traditions, an idea which was to central to 
John Wansbrough intellectual production. 


86 For an excellent overview of the problems and materials, see de 
Premare, Aux Origines du Coran. Questions d’hier, approches d’aujourd’hui. Paris: 
Teraedre, 2004, chap. 4. 

87 See, for intance, the Qur’anic inscriptions of the dome of the Rock, 
safely dated in 71/691 or the Arabian early VIIth century inscriptions (the 
earliest being dated at 31AH) displaying a religious lexicon common to 
that of the Qur’an, cf. Hoyland, Robert. “New Documentary Evidence 
and the Early Islamic State.” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Stud¬ 
ies 69/3 (2006): 406-9. 
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Les critiques adressees a John Wansbrough ont porte davantage sur 
les consequences historiques de sa recherche que sur la metho- 
dologie qu’il a mise en oeuvre dans sa critique du texte coranique. 
C’est pourquoi nous nous proposons, par la presente etude, de la 
comparer avec une autre methodologie que nous pratiquons nous- 
meme depuis quelques annees, a savoir l’analyse rhetorique. Une 
critique methodologique poussee a cependant ete faite a l’egard de 
Wansbrough par un autre tenant de la critique historique, Gunter 
Luling. Nous envisagerons done a la fois, mais sans les confondre, 
la methodologie de Wansbrough et celle de Luling, face a l’analyse 
rhetorique. Apres un rappel de leurs methodologies respectives, 
nous presenterons l’analyse rhetorique de la sourate 96, egalement 
etudiee tres a fond par Luling, et nous nous interrogerons sur les 
consequences des unes et des autres sur l’idee que l’on peut se faire 
quant aux conditions historiques de l’origine du Coran. Nous 
conclurons avec quelques considerations comparatives entre cri¬ 
tique historique et analyse rhetorique. 
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1. Aperqu des methodologies 

de J. Wansbrough et de G. Luling 

On connait la fameuse declaration de Wansbrough, dans sa preface 
aux Quranic Studies : « As a document susceptible of analysis by the 
instruments and techniques of Biblical criticism it [= the Qur’an] is 
virtually unknown ». 1 En ecrivant cela, Wansbrough n’ignorait 
certes pas que la critique historique, telle qu’elle se pratiquait dans 
les etudes bibliques, avait largement domine la recherche des 
orientalistes sur le Coran depuis ses debuts, vers le milieu du 
XIX e siecle, jusqu’a nos jours. Mais ces orientalistes ‘classiques’ ne 
remettaient pas en question le cadre historique general de la 
revelation coranique, tel que la tradition islamique l’a transmis. 
Alors que Wansbrough, en s’inspirant de la maniere dont Bultmann 
l’avait fait pour la Bible et l’histoire des debuts du christianisme, a 
pousse la critique du texte coranique a l’extreme, avec des conse¬ 
quences revolutionnaires pour l’histoire du Coran et des origines de 
l’lslam. II va jusqu’a dissocier le Coran de la personne de Muham¬ 
mad, considerant le Coran et les autres premiers ecrits de la tradi¬ 
tion islamique (hadiths, Sira) comme des reconstructions mythiques 
elaborees dans et par un milieu sectaire anti-trinitaire, etranger a 
l’Arabie, et vraisemblablement situe en Mesopotamie. Pour lui, le 
Coran est le resultat d’un long developpement organique de 
collections de logpa prophetiques, a l’origine independants, prenant 
finalement une forme canonique dans laquelle ces logia sont 
juxtaposes et relies par certains procedes typiques, tels que les 
formules introductrices (qul, ayuha) ou conclusives (clausules theo- 
logiques). Son point de depart est la constatation d’un texte com- 
portant de nombreuses repetitions, de brusques sauts semantiques, 
des ellipses et des incoherences. De cette constatation, Wans¬ 
brough, comme toute la critique historique avant et apres lui, tire la 
conclusion que ce sont la autant d’indices de l’origine eclatee du 
texte, un texte que la critique a precisement pour role de decon- 
struire en ses fragments originaux. Pour Wansbrough, le Coran 
n’est pas une oeuvre redigee d’emblee sous sa forme canonique: 


1 Wansbrough, John. Quranic Studies. Sources and Methods of Scriptural In¬ 
terpretation. , IX. Oxford University Press, 1977. 
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« The structure itself of Muslim Scripture lends little support to the 
theory of a deliberate edition ». 2 Les balancements symetriques qui 
caracterisent les pericopes coraniques ainsi que leur style repetitif, 
trahissent, selon lui, une origine et une longue transmission orales. 3 
Pour autant, il admet que « emergence of the canon itself, however, 
represented application of considerable literary technique. Not the least 
of the problems provoked by its final form is the erratic distribution of 
obviously related pericopes ». 4 Nous retiendrons ce paradoxe : tout en 
admettant le caractere desordonne du texte et son « absence de 
structure logique », 5 Wansbrough n’en admet pas moins des 
relations evidentes entre les pericopes. Par ailleurs, comme ces 
pericopes, ainsi que les procedes de liaison entre elles, ont des traits 
communs avec ceux de la Bible—formes, topoi, procedes de 
composition, debuts et fins des pericopes signales par des procedes 
typiques de composition—il conclut a une origine sectaire judeo- 
chretienne de ces logia, dont le developpement a du prendre du 
temps, d’ou sa conception d’un texte canonique (mushaj) tres tardif, 
datant de la fin du IT siecle de l’hegire. 

Tout cet edifice repose done sur trois constatations : le texte 
est fragmente, il comporte de nombreuses traces de la tradition 
biblique et des procedes caracteristiques de l’oralite (repetitions, 
parallelismes et autres symetries). 

Wansbrough a travaille a une epoque ou la critique radicale et 
la demythologisation de Bultmann jouissaient d’un grand 
retentissement dans l’exegese biblique. Or celle-ci a depuis lors 
continue a evoluer et a multiplier ses approches du texte, dans une 
direction plus synchronique que diachronique, avec notamment les 
analyses rhetorique, narrative et semiotique. Pour nous en tenir ici a 
l’analyse rhetorique, celle-ci part du meme constat decrit plus haut 
(fragmentation du texte, son apparent desordre, etc.), mais plutot 
que d’en conclure a l’existence de pericopes ou de fragments 
originellement independants, rassembles de maniere plus ou moins 
maladroite dans la forme finale du Livre, elle pose une hypothese 


2 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 46—47. 

3 Ibid., 2. 

4 Ibid., 49. Les soulignements sont de nous. 

5 Ibid., 15. 
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inverse: sous cet apparent desordre, ne faut-il pas discerner un 
certain ordre, une logique, une composition deliberee («a deliberate 
edition »fi Mais lesquels ? Et comment les reperer ? A ces questions, 
l’exegese biblique, affrontee au meme probleme dans certains 
textes de la Bible, a repondu par la decouverte progressive, a partir 
du milieu du XVIII e siecle, des regies de la rhetorique semitique, 
tres differente de la rhetorique greco-latine dont nous avons herite 6 . 
L’analyse rhetorique consiste precisement a analyser le texte selon 
ces regies de la rhetorique semitique, toute fondee sur le principe 
de symetrie. Dans cette rhetorique, c’est a travers le jeu complexe 
des correspondances formelles entre elements textuels symetriques 
(mots ou phrases) que le sens emerge, et non au terme d’un deve- 
loppement lineaire continu, comme dans la rhetorique grecque. 
Notons que ce que nous designons ici par rhetorique (a savoir les 
techniques de composition du discours ou du texte) ne recoupe que 
tres partiellement ce que Wansbrough comprend par ‘exegese 
rhetorique’ (rhetorical exegesis) par laquelle il entend l’etude des 
conventions litteraires et formules repetitives qui «confirm the 
impression of a composition made up of originally unrelated 
pericopes ». 7 

L’important document publie en 1994 par la Commission 
biblique pontificale, L’Interpretation de la Bible dans I’Eglise, decrit 
l’analyse rhetorique comme suit: 

Enracinee dans la culture semitique [la tradition litteraire 
biblique] manifeste un gout prononce pour les compositions 
symetriques, grace auxquelles des rapports sont etablis entre les 
divers elements du texte. L’etude des multiples formes de 
parallelisme et d’autres procedes semitiques de composition 
doit permettre de mieux discerner la structure litteraire des 


6 Ces regies ont maintenant ete clairement theorisees et systematisees 
par Roland Meynet, dans son Trade de rhetorique biblique. Paris : Lethielleux, 
2007. Pour leur application au Coran, nous renvoyons principalement a 
notre ouvrage Le Festin. Une lecture de la sourate al-Ma’ida. Paris : Lethielleux, 
2007 ; traduction anglaise The Banquet. A Reading of the fifth Sura of the 
Qur’an. Miami: Convivium Press, 2009. 

7 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 12. 
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textes et d’aboutir ainsi a une meilleure comprehension de leur 

message. 8 

Nous nous proposons d’analyser ici une sourate selon ce type 
de methodologie, pour en comparer ensuite les resultats avec ceux 
obtenus par la methode de Wansbrough. Malheureusement, ce 
dernier n’a jamais fait l’exegese d’une sourate complete. II ne nous 
est done pas possible de comparer directement l’analyse rhetorique 
avec ce qu’aurait ete une telle exegese. Gunter Luling, autre tenant 
de la critique historique du Coran, a d’ailleurs vivement reproche a 
Wansbrough, ainsi qu’a ses disciples « revisionnistes », de ne jamais 
s’etre donne la peine d’une exegese approfondie d’une sourate 
entiere. 9 Relevant ce defi, Luling a notamment publie une exegese 
critique tres fouillee (69 pages !) de la sourate 96. 10 Le point com- 
mun le plus clair de sa methode avec celle de Wansbrough est que 
tous deux admettent, au depart, le caractere fragmente et logique- 
ment incoherent du texte coranique. Luling estime que la sourate 96 
rassemble trois fragments, sans liens entre eux: les v. 1-5, qui 
correspondent au recit-cadre traditionnel (sabab al-nuqul) de la 
vocation prophetique de Muhammad, interpelle par l’ange Gabriel; 
la partie centrale (v. 6-7), sans relation evidente avec celles qui 
l’encadrent; les v. 9-19 qui correspondent au second recit-cadre 
traditionnel d’un paien qui veut empecher le Prophete d’accomplir 
sa priere rituelle. En critiquant l’interpretation traditionnelle de 
certains termes ( iqra‘alaq, kalla, ruj‘d...), en modifiant la 
vocalisation et meme les consonnes de certains autres, et en 


8 Commission biblique pontificale, ^’Interpretation de la Bible dans 
TEgtise, 36. Paris : Cerf, 1994. 

9 Luling, Gunter. A Challenge to Islam for Reformation. The Rediscovery and 
reliable Reconstruction of a comprehensive pre-Islamic Christian Hymnal hidden in the 
Koran under earliest Islamic Reinterpretations , XXXVII. New Delhi: Motilal Ba- 
narsidass Publishers, 2003. Trad, anglaise de Uber den Urkoran. Ansdtqe qu 
Rekonstruktwn der vonslamisch-chnstlichen Straphenlieder im Koran. 3 C ed. cor- 
rigee, ed. G. Luling, 2004 (1 crc ed. 1974). Nous nous limitons ici stricte- 
ment a une comparaison avec la methodologie exegetique de Luling, sans 
discuter la christologie angelique qu’il croit pouvoir deceler derriere le 
texte-source de la sourate. 

10 Ibid., 28-97. 
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omettant ce qu’il considere comme une glose (v. 16 : « un toupet 
menteur, pecheur »), Luling aboutit a un texte unifie qui serait la 
version originelle, YUrtext de la sourate canonique, et ne serait autre 
qu’une hymne strophique chretienne pre-islamique, centree sur le 
theme de la priere. II voit dans le dernier membre de l’hymne son 
resume ou son titre : « Prosterne-toi (pour la priere) et approche ! » 
Par ailleurs, il souligne l’extraordinaire travail de composition du 
poeme, tisse de nombreuses correspondances de termes. 

Pour Luling, la sourate 96 ne consisterait done pas a l’origine 
en trois logia independants, mais en un texte homogene autour du 
theme de la priere, lequel « a ete reinterprete par le travail editorial 
islamique orthodoxe pour devenir des pieces incoherentes ». n Et 
e’est pour donner sens a ces pieces que les deux recits-cadres 
auraient ensuite ete lies a la sourate par la tradition exegetique des 
commentateurs. Ne voulant sans doute pas retarder la redaction 
canonique du Coran autant que l’a fait Wansbrough et les 
« revisionnistes », Luling situe l’origine de l’hymne-source de la sou- 
rate d’au moins un siecle avant l’activite prophetique de Muham¬ 
mad, 12 en sorte que devolution de la transmission de l’hymne puisse 
etre rejetee en amont de l’avenement de l’islam. Et d’autre part, il 
n’est pas besoin, selon lui, de situer les debuts de l’islam en Meso- 
potamie, car il y avait des chretiens arabes en Arabie centrale. 13 

2. L’analyse rhetorique de la sourate 96 

Le Texte, dans sa lecture traditionnelle 

1 Proclame/lis au nom de ton Seigneur qui crea, 2 crea 
l’homme d’une adherence. 3 Proclame/lis, car ton Seigneur est 
le Tres-Genereux 4 qui enseigna par la plume, 5 enseigna a 
l’homme ce qu’il ne savait pas. 

6 Non-non ! Certes l’homme se rebelle 7 des qu’il se voit 
dans l’aisance. 8 Certes, vers ton Seigneur est le retour. 9 As-tu 
vu celui qui interdit 10 a un serviteur [de Dieu] quand il prie ? 


11 Luling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 39. 

12 Ibid., 33. 

13 Ibid. 
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11 As-tu vu qu’il soit dans la direction 12 ou qu’il ordonne la 
piete ? 13 As-tu vu qu’il crie au mensonge et toume le dos ? 

14 Ne sait-il pas que, certes, Dieu voit ? 15 Non-non ! S’il ne 
cesse pas, vraiment, Nous le saisirons par le toupet, 16 un 
toupet menteur, pecheur. 17 Qu’il appelle done son clan! 

18 Nous appellerons les Archanges. 19 Non-non ! Ne lui obeis 
pas, mais prosterne-toi et approche-toi. 

Les commentateurs musulmans considerent unanimement que 
cette sourate est composee de deux fragments differents: le 
premier (1—5) serait la toute premiere revelation du Coran, 
contenant l’appel prophetique de Dieu adresse a Muhammad par la 
mediation de l’ange Gabriel; le second (6—19) serait plus tardif et 
refleterait une vexation subie par le Prophete qui, voulant 
accomplir sa priere rituelle pres de la Kaaba, en aurait ete empeche 
par un paien, generalement identifie a son ennemi Abu Jahl. Telles 
sont les deux ‘occasions de la revelation’ (asbdb al-nu^ul) rapportees 
par la tradition au sujet de cette sourate. On a done id un cas ou 
e’est la tradition exegetique musulmane elle-meme qui considere le 
texte comme composite, fait de deux fragments originellement 
independants—mais reunis plus tard en une seule sourate, par 
decision divine. La plupart des savants oeddentaux 14 accepteront 
cette bipartition composite de la sourate. 

Richard Bell, lui, divise la sourate en trois parties (1-5/6-8/9- 
19). 15 Tout en considerant les v. 6-8 comme plus tardifs, il estime 
qu’ils ne sont pas sans rapport semantique avec la premiere partie : 
ils denoncent en effet l’ingratitude de l’homme qui, se voyant dans 
l’aisance, aurait du rendre grace a Dieu pour ses dons (specifies en 
1—5: creation, revelation). Nous retiendrons cette remarque. 
Angelika Neuwirth reprend la meme division, en distinguant « une 
hymne » [1—5], « une reprimande » [6—8], « une polemique » [9—18], 


14 Voir, par exemple Blachere, R. Le Coran , II, 91. Paris : Maisonneuve, 
1947. 

15 Bell, R. The Qur’an. Translation, with a critical re-arrangement of the Surahs, 
667. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1950. 
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tout en ajoutant «un appel final» [19]. 16 Luling reprend la 
tripartition de Bell, mais pour lui, la partie centrale (6—8) n’a pas de 
relation claire avec les parties qui l’encadrent. 17 L’analyse rhetorique 
confirme cette tripartition. 18 Nous allons done etudier la compo¬ 
sition rhetorique de chacune de ces parties, avant d’examiner 
comment elles forment un tout coherent. Nous analyserons 
d’abord les parties extremes qui se repondent, puis la partie centrale 
qui les relie. 


La premiere partie (1-5) 


A^ la INVOQUE le noi 

u de ton Seigneur 


B = b QUI crea. 


khALAq 

C + 2 crea 

L’HOMME d’une adherence. 

‘ALAq 

A - 3 INVOQUE, car 

TON SEIGNEUR est le Tres-Genereux 


B’= 4 QUI enseigna 

par la plume, 

qALAm 

C’+ 5 enseigna a 

L’HOMME ce qu’il ne savait pas. 

jA'Lam 


Les deux segments trimembres (ou tristiques) qui composent cette 
partie se repondent membres a membres, en un parfait parallelisme 
ABC//A’B’C\ Les repetitions a l’interieur de chaque segment sont 
rendues par des minuscules italiques (« crea » / « enseigna »), les 
repetitions entre les deux segments par des petites capitales droites, 
italiques ou grasses. 

Chaque segment est construit sur l’opposition entre «ton 
Seigneur »/«l’homme » dans ses membres extremes (A/C ; A’/C’). 
En contraste avec la seigneurie divine, l’humilite de la condition 


16 Neuwirth, A. Studien %ur Komposition der mekkanischen Suren, 231. Stu- 
dien zur Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen Orients, 10. 
Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1981. 

17 Luling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 92. 

18 Dans une premiere etude (« Structures rhetoriques des sourates 92 a 
98 ». Annales Islamologiques 34 (Institut Franyais d’Archeologie Orientale— 
Le Caire) (2000) : 116—22), nous avons sum la bipartition classique, par 
respect spontane de la tradition. A la reflexion, il apparait necessaire de 
l’abandonner en faveur d’une tripartition, comme nous le montrerons 
dans les pages qui suivent. 
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humaine est soulignee : l’homme est cree d’une adherence, ignorant 
la revelation. 

Les deuxiemes et troisiemes membres de chaque segment 
(B/C; B’/C’) sont relies par la repetition d’un terme median ou 
« mot crochet» (« crea » / « enseigna »). Ils se terminent par des 
rimes differentes (laq/lani), mais appartenant a des termes 
assonances, comportant tous les phonemes /A/L/A/. Pour les 
membres B et B’, il s’y ajoute le phoneme /Q/ : khALAQ / 
QALAm. Les termes extremes des membres C et C’ forment 
en plus une paronomase : khALAQ / ‘ALAQ; AT JAM / 
jA1AM»: 

2 crea (khALAQ a ) l’homme d’une adherence (‘ALAQ). 

5 enseigna (‘ALLAM a ) a l’homme ce qu’il ne savait pas 

(yA‘LAM). 

On notera que la numerotation des versets, introduite 
tardivement, n’est pas une indication fiable pour le decoupage du 
texte (le v. 1 doit ici etre decoupe en deux membres, correspondant 
a une proposition principale et une subordonnee relative). II en va 
de meme pour la rime : la fin du premier membre ne rime pas avec 
les deux membres suivants. Ces remarques valent aussi pour la 
suite de notre analyse: les v. 9, 13, 15, 19 doivent aussi etre 
decoupes en deux, sans consideration de la rime qui, curieusement, 
brouille la structure du texte tout en le rythmant. 

Le premier terme de la sourate est habituellement traduit par 
l’imperatif «lis », ou «proclame», en conformite avec le recit 
traditionnel qui explique ce morceau. On remarque cependant que 
rien dans le texte n’appuie ce recit, hormis ce verbe ainsi compris. 
Ni le locuteur ni la personne a qui il s’adresse ne sont specifies, ni 
non plus le contenu de la lecture ou de la proclamation. Or, toute 
une lignee de savants occidentaux 19 estime que le verbe iqra doit 


19 Gustav Weil (1808-1889), Theodor Noldeke (1836-1930), Hartwig 
Hirschfeld (1854-1934), Gunter Liiling (ne en 1928), Alfred-Louis de 
Premare (1930—2006), Uri Rubin, Jacqueline Chabbi, etc. (voir Luling, 
A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 31 ss). Christoph Luxenberg met le 
verbe en relation avec une formule syriaque d’introduction a la priere (Die 
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etre compris comme «invoque », « appelle ». Iqra’ bi-smi Rabbika 
serait un caique de l’expression hebrai'que, frequente dans la Bible : 
qdra’ be-shem Yhwh, «invoquer le nom du Seigneur ». 20 La particule 
bi, dans ce dernier cas serait suppletive, n’ajoutant rien au sens. 
C’est ainsi que la comprenait deja le grammairien Abu ‘Ubayda (m. 
824). 21 Pris dans son sens traditionnel, le verbe iqra reste depourvu 
de complement direct, ce qui plaide egalement en faveur de l’autre 
lecture, ou «le nom (du Seigneur) » devient complement. L’impe- 
ratif iqra serait des lots une invitation a la priere plutot qu’un envoi 
en mission. Ce sens convient mieux aussi au v. 3 « car ton Seigneur 
est le Tres-Genereux » : tu peux l’invoquer en toute securite, car il 
te repondra, dans sa generosite, lui qui est ton createur (v. lb et 2) 
et t’enseigne par revelation ce que l’homme ne savait pas (v. 4—5). 
L’expression coranique serait voisine d’une autre : sabbih isma Rabbi- 
ka (87,1) qui prend aussi la forme avec la particule bi : sabbih bi-smi 
Rabbika (56,74 et 96 ; 69,52), «loue le nom de ton Seigneur ». 22 
Luling fait remarquer que le sens id propose suppose un auditoire 
familiarise avec la tournure hebrai'que (ou arameenne) et done la 
presence de juifs, de judeo-chretiens ou de chretiens semitiques. 23 

Si l’on comprend iqra de cette maniere, toute la sourate 
s’unifie d’un seul coup autour du theme de la priere, clairement 
present dans les versets 9—19. 24 Et les versets 1—5 apparaissent 
comme un petit psaume invitatoire, analogue a la premiere partie 
du psaume 95 (94), 1-7. 


syro-aramaische Eesart des Koran. Ein Beitrag qur Entschlusselung der Koransprache , 
279. Das arabische Buch. Berlin, 2000). 

20 On la trouve dans les Psaumes (79, 6 ; 80, 19 ; 99, 6 ; 116, 4), dans 
les livres prophetiques (Isale 12, 4 ; Jeremie 10, 25 ; Joel 3, 5 ; Sophonie 
3, 9 ; Zacharie 13, 9), etc. 

21 TJbayda, Abu. Majaq al-Qur’an, ed. M.-F. Sazkin, II, 304. Le Caire, 
1988. 

22 Luling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 33—34. 

23 Ibid., 32-33. 

24 Ibid., 39. 
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Sourate 96,1-5) 


Psaume 95 (94),1-7 

1 Invoque le nom de ton 


1 Venez, crions de joie pour le 

Seigneur 


Seigneur, acclamons le rocher de 
notre salut; 2 approchons de sa 
face en rendant graces, 3 au son 
des musiques, acclamons-le. Car 
c’est un Dieu grand que le Sei¬ 
gneur, un Roi grand par-dessus 
tous les dieux; 4 en sa main sont 
les creux de la terre et les hauts 
des montagnes sont a lui ; 5 a lui 

qui crea. 


la mer, c’est lui qui l’a faite, la 
terre ferme, ses mains l’ont 
fafonnee. 

2 crea l’homme d’une 


6 Entrez, courbons-nous, proster- 

adherence. 


nons-nous ; a genoux devant le 
Seigneur qui nous a faits ! 

3 Invoque, car ton Seigneur est 


7 Car c’est lui notre Dieu, et 

le Tres-Genereux 4 qui ensei- 


nous le peuple de son bercail, le 

gna par la plume, 5 enseigna a 
l’homme ce qu’il ne savait pas. 


troupeau de sa main. 


Apres l’imperatif initial invitant a la priere, la sourate evoque la 
creation en general, puis celle de l’homme en particulier. Or, le 
psaume 95 presente une meme sequence: appel a la louange, a 
l’imperatif (« Venez, crions de joie pour le Seigneur », v. 1) ; Dieu 
createur (« a lui la mer, c’est lui qui I’a faite, la terre ferme, ses mains 
I’ont fafonnee », v. 5); et createur de l’homme (« a genoux devant le 
Seigneur qui nous a faits », v. 6). 

Dans les deux textes, cet ensemble est encore suivi par une 
formule de justification similaire : « Car ton Seigneur est le Tres- 
Genereux... » (S 96,3) / « Car c’est lui notre Dieu » (Ps 95,7). Nous 
verrons encore d’autres rapprochements entre les deux textes plus 
loin. 

Selon Luting, le terme ‘alaq, que nous avons traduit par 
« adherence » et d’autres par « caillot de sang», « embryon », 
pourrait signifier id « argile », la « glaise » qui colie. 25 Cela ajouterait 
au texte une trace du recit biblique de la creation de l’homme, mais 


Luting, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 36—38. 
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ne changerait pas le sens general de la partie qui insiste sur la 
grandeur de Dieu et l’humilite de l’homme, dans son origine et 
dans son ignorance. Toutefois, le sens d’« embryon » pour ‘alaqa est 
atteste ailleurs dans le Coran (5,22 ; 14,23 ; 67,40 ; 38,75). 

La troisieme partie (9—19) 

Cette partie est composee de trois morceaux (9-13/14/15-19), 
disposes en concentrisme. 

Le premier morceau (9—13) 

- 9 As-TU VU celui qui interdit 10 a un serviteur [de Dieu] 

= quand il prie ? 

- 11 As-TU VU qu’il soit dans la direction 
= 12 ou qu’il ordonne la piete ? 

- 13a As-TU VU qu’il crie-au-mensonge 
= b et tourne-le-dos ? 

Les trois segments bimembres (ou distiques) qui composent ce mor¬ 
ceau commencent par le meme verbe interrogatif « as-tu vu ? ». Un 
intrus qui cherche a empecher un serviteur de Dieu d’accomplir sa 
priere rituelle est pris a partie indirectement dans une sorte de re- 
quisitoire. L’orant n’est pas autrement designe dans toute la sourate 
que par le terme ‘abd qui peut signifier aussi bien l’esclave que l’ado- 
rateur (de Dieu). La tradition y a vu le prophete Muhammad, mais 
rien dans le texte n’induit directement une telle interpretation. 26 

Le troisieme morceau (15—19) 

- 15a NON-NON ! En verite, s’il ne cesse pas, 

- b en verite. Nous le saisirons par le toupet, 

— 16 un toupet menteur, pecheur. 

= 17 Qu’il appelle done son clan ! 

= 18 Nous appellerons les Archanges. 

+ 19a NON-NON ! Ne lui obeis pas, 

+ b mais prosteme-toi et approche-toi. 


26 L’orientaliste Alois Sprenger (1813—1893) en avait deja fait la 
remarque : cf. Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, 2 ed. II, p. 115, cite 
par Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 39. 
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Le morceau comporte egalement trois segments, le premier de trois 
membres, les deux autres de deux. L’invective du premier morceau 
continue, mais sous forme positive, et non plus interrogative, et 
prenant failure d’une menace de chatiment. Les segments extremes 
commencent par la negation redoublee kalla (« non-non »). Comme 
dans les membres lb-2 et 4—5, des termes medians (ou mots 
crochets) sont repetes dans deux membres successifs : la particule 
d’insistance «en verite» {la), 15a et b; «toupet», 15b et 16; 
« appelle »/« appellerons », 17 et 18. Dans le segment central « son 
clan» (17) s’oppose aux «Archanges» (18). Le dernier segment 
bimembre (19a et b) est egalement un parallele antithetique : « ne 
lui obeis pas » (= ne te laisse pas detourner de ta priere) (19a) mais 
prie (b). Notre decoupage, ici encore, ne suit pas la numerotation 
des versets, ni la rime, mais la binarite semantique de deux 
membres antithetiques (19a et b). On notera cependant que le 
dernier verset ne rime avec aucun autre verset de la sourate : nous 
verrons plus loin pourquoi. 

Les Archanges (al-^abaniyd), terme d’origine etrangere 
(arameen, pahlavi, syriaque ? 27 ) que l’on ne trouve qu’ici dans le 
Coran, designeraient les Archanges charges de garder l’Enfer. 

Le morceau central (14) 

14 Ne sait-il pas que, certes, Dieu voit ? 

Ce morceau ne compte qu’un seul membre. II est remarquable que 
ce soit une question : le centre, en rhetorique semitique, est souvent 
occupe par une question qui porte a reflechir et a prendre 
position. 28 Ainsi, au centre du discours prophetique adresse par 
Joseph a ses co-prisonniers (12,37—40) figure la question centrale 
du message coranique : « Des maitres epars sont-ils mieux que le 
Dieu unique, dominateur ? yy 29 Et tres souvent, dans le Coran, les 


27 Voir Jeffery, A. The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 148. 1938. 

28 Voir Meynet, Traite de rhetorique biblique, 417—35. 

29 Voir notre article «Structures rhetoriques dans le Coran. Une 
analyse structurelle de la sourate “Joseph” et de quelques sourates 
breves », MIDEO 22 (1995) : 179. Deux autres exemples de ‘la question 
au centre’ figurent dans la meme sourate, v. 46 et 109 (Ibid., 185,189). 
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centres ont une portee eschatologique, 30 comme c’est le cas ici: 
Dieu voit l’agissement du pecheur, pour le juger. 

On pourra objecter que les trois segments antecedents, dans la 
premiere partie, sont aussi des questions. Le membre 14 s’en 
distingue cependant en ce qu’il est exprime a la troisieme personne 
de l’inaccompli, alors que dans les segments precedents les ques¬ 
tions sont a la deuxieme personne de l’accompli. Et, du point de 
vue du sens, le premier morceau est une sorte de requisitoire, alors 
que le centre annonce deja le jugement de Dieu. Le membre 14 
ne peut done etre assimile ni au premier morceau ni au troisieme, 
qui ont chacun leur coherence interne, differente de celle du 
membre 14. 

L’ensemble de la troisieme partie 

- 9 AS-TU VU CEEU1QU1INTERDITA UNSERV1TEUR [de Dieu] 

= 10 quand IL PRIE ? 

- 11 AS-TU VU qu’il soit dans la direction 
= 12 ou qu’il ordonne la piete ? 

- 13a As-TU VU qu’il crie-au-mensonge 
= b et tourne-le-dos ? 


14 Ne sait-il pas que, certes, Dieu VOIT ? 


_i5a NON-NON ! En verite, s’il ne cesse pas, 

- b en verite, Nous le saisirons par le toupet, 

— 16 un toupet menteur, pecheur. 

= 17 Qu’il appelle done son clan ! 

= 18 Nous appellerons les Archanges. 

+ 19a Non-non ! Ne lui obeis pas, 

+ b mais PROSTERNE-TOI et APPROCHE-TOI. 


30 Parmi de nombreux exemples, citons 5,9—10, au centre du passage 
5,7—11 : « Dieu a promis a ceux qui croient et accomplissent les bonne 
oeuvres : a eux un pardon et une retribution immense ; et a ceux qui sont 
incredules et traitent de mensonge nos signes : ceux-la sont compagnons 
de l’enfer ». Cf. Cuypers, Lr Festin, 74. 
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La partie est delimitee par deux segments dont les premiers 
membres sont antithetiques («celui qui interdit a un servi- 
teur», 9 <-> «ne lui obeis pas », 19a), et les deuxiemes syno- 
nymiques : « il prie » (10) «-» « prosterne-toi et approche-toi » (19b). 
Comme on le verra mieux plus loin, le dernier segment (19a-b) 
conclut aussi toute la sourate. Le morceau central, comme c’est 
habituellement le cas des centres dans les constructions 
concentriques, joue le role de pivot : 31 il est relie au premier 
morceau par la forme interrogative introduite par la particule a, 
mais aussi par le verbe « voir » ; en meme temps il fait transition 
avec la suite, en rappelant le jugement de Dieu qui se traduira par 
un chatiment (troisieme morceau). Il faut noter la place de l’unique 
mention de Dieu, exactement au centre de toute la partie, et la 
seulement. Dans les psaumes, le nom de Dieu se situe de 
preference aux extremites et au centre. 32 

Les trois morceaux correspondent aux trois temps du proces : 
le requisitoire (premier morceau) / l’annonce du jugement (mor¬ 
ceau central) / la menace de chatiment (les deux premiers segments 
du troisieme morceau). 


31 Un parfait exemple en est donne dans la structure de la Fatih a : le 
premier membre du segment bimembre central («C’est toi que nous 
adorons », v. 5a) renvoie a ce qui precede (1—4), qui est tout entier une 
priere d’adoration de Dieu dans quelques-uns de ses plus beaux noms, 
alors que le second membre (« C’est toi que nous sollicitons », v. 5b) 
annonce la suite (6—7), qui est une priere de demande. Voir notre article 
« Une analyse rhetorique du debut et de la fin du Coran », dans Al-Kitab. 
Fa sacralite du texte dans le monde de I’lslam. Actes du Symposium International Al- 
Kitab, 29 mat - 1 juin 2002, 236—37. Acta Orientalia Belgica. Louvain-la 
Neuve/Leuven, 2004. 

32 Voir la cinquieme loi de Lund, dans Meynet, Traite de rhetorique 
biblique, 98 et Lund, Nils Wilhelm. Chiasmus in the New Testament. A Study in 
Formgeschichte, 40—41. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1942 (reimpression : Chiasmus in the New Testament. A Study in the Form and 
Function of Chiastic Structures. Peabody MA: Hendrickson, 1992). 
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La partie centrale (6-8) 

- 6 Non-non ! Certes l’homme se rebel le 
— 7 des qu’il se voit dans l’aisance. 

- 8 Certes, vers ton Seigneur est le retour. 

La partie centrale de la sourate ne compte qu’un seul segment 
trimembre, de forme AA’B (les deux premiers membres etant 
davantage lies entre eux qu’avec le dernier). Les membres extremes 
commencent par la particule d’insistance innd « certes », soulignant 
l’opposition entre l’homme riche qui se rebelle contre Dieu, et le 
destin universel du retour vers Dieu. 

Les deux premiers membres ont 1’allure d’une sentence de 
sagesse morale, le dernier d’une sentence eschatologique. Nous 
avons vu plus haut que le centre de constructions concentriques est 
souvent occupe par une question. II Test aussi souvent par une 
sentence morale ou eschatologique, comme c’est le cas id. Et tres 
souvent aussi, dans le Coran, le centre oppose le bien et le mal, le 
salut et la perdition, comme id. 33 

La negation redoublee inaugurale « Non-non » ( kalla , 6) qui 
separe cette partie de la precedente, pose un probleme d’inter- 
pretation et de traduction. 34 On ne saurait y voir une pure negation 
de ce qui precede, ni de ce qui suit, qui sont des propositions 
fortement affirmatives. Mais comme elles sont antithetiques (gene- 
rosite de Dieu/ rebellion du riche), la negation serait mieux rendue 


33 Voir l’exemple 5,9—10, a la note 30, ci-dessus. Au centre de la 
sourate 85 (v. 10—11), on lit: « En verite, ceux qui eprouvent les croyants 
et les croyantes, puis ne se repentent, alors a eux le chatiment de la 
Gehenne, et a eux le chatiment de la calcination. En verite, ceux qui 
croient et font oeuvres bonnes, a eux des jardins sous lesquels coulent les 
ruisseaux : voila le grand succes. » 

34 Luling la discute longuement, pp. 40 ss., pour conclure qu’il faut 
comprendre la negation de maniere affirmative, comme un equivalent de 
haqqan, « en verite ». Mais pour lui, elle introduit une phrase qu’il modifie 
considerablement par rapport au texte recu. 
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par des formules comme : « Et cependant», «pourtant», « et 
malgre cela » ou simplement« mais ». 35 

L’ensemble de la sourate 

- la Invoque le nom (IQRA’ Bl) de TON SEIGNEUR 
= b qui crea, 

+ 2 crea L’HOMME d’une adherence. 

- 3 Invoque, car TON SEIGNEUR est le Tres-Genereux 
= 4 qui enseigna par la plume, 

+ 5 enseigna a L ’HOMME ce qu’/Z, NE SA VAIT PAS (LAM YA ’LAM) 

- 6 NON-NON ! Certes L’HOMME se rebelle 

- 7 des qu’il SE VOIT dans l’aisance. 

- 8 Certer, vers TON SEIGNEUR est le retour. 


- 9 As-TU VU celui qui interdit a un serviteur [de Dieu] 
= 10 quand il prie ? 

- 11 As-TU VU qu’il soit dans la direction 
= 12 ou qu’il ordonne la piete ? 

- 13a As-TU VU qu’il crie-au-mensonge 
= b et tourne-le-dos ? 


14 Nesait-ilpas (lam ya ’lam) que, certes, Dieu VOIT ? 


- 15a NON-NON ! S’il ne cesse pas, vraiment, 

- b Nous le saisirons par le toupet, 

- 16 un toupet menteur, pecheur. 

= 17 Qu’il appelle done son clan ! 

= 18 Nous appellerons les Archanges. 

+ 19a NON-NON ! Ne lui obeis pas, 

+ b mais prosterne-toi et approche-toi (iQtARJB). 

De nombreuses correspondances de termes soulignent ici le role de 
pivot du centre (6-8), les unes renvoyant a ce qui precede, d’autres 
a ce qui suit. Ainsi les termes «l’homme» et «ton Seigneur» 


35 Dans sa traduction anglaise, M. A. S. Abdel Haleem traduit par 
but», The Qur’an. A New Translation , 428. Oxford University Press, 2005. 
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encadrent le trimembre central (6/8), comme ils encadraient les 
deux trimembres de la premiere partie (la/2; 3/5), quoiqu’en ordre 
inverse. Le verbe « voir » figure au centre (7) et dans la derniere 
partie (9.11.13.14). Particulierement remarquable est sa presence 
dans les deux centres (6-8 et 14) : en 7, le rebelle « se voit» dans 
l’aisance, mais en 14, c’est Dieu qui «voit» son agissement mau- 
vais. La double negation « Non-non », au debut du centre (6), est 
reprise deux fois dans la troisieme partie (15a et 19a). Au v. 6 elle 
introduit une antithese : comme l’avait deja vu R. Bell, le centre 
(6-7) met la rebellion du riche auto-satdsfait en opposition avec la 
generosite de Dieu createur et revelateur, dans la premiere partie. 
Ce sens se prolonge dans la derniere partie, avec les deux « Non- 
non » (15a et 19a) qui encadrent une particularisatdon de la 
condamnation du riche, dans l’intrus qui empeche le serviteur de 
Dieu de prier. Enfin, le dernier membre du centre met peut-etre en 
correspondance le « retour » eschatologique vers Dieu (8) avec le 
priant qui « s’approche » de Dieu (19b) : on peut y voir une appli¬ 
cation de la troisieme loi de Lund (le bibliste qui l’a theorisee pour 
la premiere fois, dans les annees 1940), selon laquelle il y a souvent 
un rapport entre le centre et les extremites d’un meme systeme. 36 

Les parties extremes sont reliees par un procede etrange, mais 
tres caracteristique de la rhetorique semitique : la fin de la premiere 
partie « ce qu’il ne savait pas », correspond en effet au centre de la 
troisieme partie « ne sait-il pas ? » (meme forme, en arabe : lam 
ya'lani). C’est la ‘loi du deplacement du centre vers les extremites’, 
selon laquelle il y a souvent une correspondance entre le centre 
d’un systeme rhetorique et les extremites d’un autre systeme, indi¬ 
quant ainsi que les deux systemes font partie d’un meme ensemble, 
a un niveau superieur (ici, l’ensemble de la sourate) : c’est la 
‘quatrieme loi de Lund’, 37 d’une application tres frequente dans le 
Coran. Cette correspondance explique aussi le sens de l’enigma- 
tique v. 5 : « enseigna a l’homme ce qu’il ne savait pas ». Qu’est-ce 
que l’homme ne savait pas ? Le v. 14 repond : « que Dieu voit». 
Dieu voit l’arrogance de l’impie et ne la laissera pas impunie. 


36 Voir Meynet, Traite de rhetorique biblique, 98 et Lund, Chiasmus in the 
New Testament, 41. 

37 Ibid. 
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Autrement dit, Dieu est juge et jugera tout homme. Cela rejoint 
aussi le sens du segment central: « vers ton Seigneur est le retour ». 

Enfin, un trait tout a fait remarquable relie le debut et la fin de 
la sourate : le premier terme et le dernier non seulement sont des 
imperatifs invitant a la priere, mais ils forment en plus une paro- 
nomase : «invoque » ( iqra’ bi ...) / « approche-toi » ( iqtarib ). Cette 
correspondance rhetorique et phonetique, qui ne peut qu’etre 
intentionnelle, ne laisse plus aucun doute sur le sens a donner a 
iqra : il s’agit bien d’un appel a la priere, et non d’un envoi en 
mission prophetique, comme toute la tradition l’a interprets 

Ainsi, encadre par une invitation a la priere et a la perse¬ 
verance dans la priere (la, 2 / 19a-b), la sourate rappelle d’abord la 
generosite divine (premiere partie) qui s’exprime dans la creation 
(lb-2) et la revelation (4—5), pour denoncer ensuite (troisieme 
partie), dans une perspective eschatologique, l’ingratitude d’un 
impie qui s’oppose a l’a priere du serviteur de Dieu. Le centre (6—8) 
relie les deux autres parties par une double sentence morale et 
eschatologique. II s’oppose en antithese a ce qui precede (la gene¬ 
rosite divine) et annonce la suite qui en donnera une illustration 
particuliere dans l’homme impie et rebelle. 

La structure de la sourate ainsi mise en evidence permet de 
revenir une seconde fois a l’intertextualite. Car si la premiere partie 
de la sourate peut etre mise en regard avec les sept premiers versets 
du psaume 95 (l’invitation a la louange, citee plus haut), la suite de la 
sourate peut egalement etre comparee a la deuxieme partie du meme 
psaume. Les deux textes sont en effet des requisitoires, meme si la 
nature du requisitoire differe dans les deux cas : requisitoire divin sur 
la rupture de l’Alliance par le peuple de Dieu (8-11), requisitoire 
contre les riches et contre un individu impie, dans la sourate (6-18). 

Aujourd’hui puissiez-vous ecouter sa voix : 

8 « N’endurcissez pas vos cceurs comme a Meriba 
comme au jour de Massa dans le desert, 

9 quand vos peres m’ont eprouve et tente, 
et pourtant ils voyaient mes actions. 

10 Quarante ans cette generation m’a degoute 
et je dis : Peuple egare de coeur, 

cesgens-la n’ontpas connu mes voies. 

11 Alors j’ai jure en ma colere : 
jamais ils n’entreront dans mon 
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On notera d’abord la similitude des versets cites precedem- 
ment dans la premiere partie du psaume : 6 « Entrez, courbons- 
nous, prostemons-nous » (Ps 95,6) et 2 « approchons de sa face en 
rendant graces » (Ps 95,2) avec « Prosterne-toi et approche-toi» 
(S 96,19), 38 et l’insistance sur l’ignorance du rebelle : « Ces gens-la 
n’ont pas connu mes voies » (Ps 95,10) / « Ne sait-il pas que Dieu 
voit ? » (S 96,14). Au Ps 95,9 la rebellion du peuple est mise en 
opposition avec les actions de Dieu : l’opposition est la meme que 
celle qui existe entre la premiere partie et le centre de la sourate 
(generosite de Dieu, ingratitude de l’bomme). Mais on peut aussi 
mettre en regard la sourate 96 avec certains psaumes de sagesse 
condamnant la richesse, comme le psaume 49, avec meme perspec¬ 
tive eschatologique : « eux se fient a leur fortune, se prevalent du 
surcrolt de leur richesse » (7), «l’homme dans son luxe ne com- 
prend pas » (13 et 21), «troupeau que l’on parque au sheol, la Mort 
les mene paitre » (15). 

L’accumulation des donnees de l’enquete lexicologique d’une 
part, de l’intertextualite et de l’analyse rhetorique d’autre part, met 
clairement en relief le caractere psalmique de la sourate 96. Pour 
Luling, le texte-source de cette sourate est une hymne chretienne 
sur la priere. Sa reconstruction gomme les allusions eschato- 
logiques. Ainsi, il propose de comprendre al-ruj‘a au v. 8, « En Dieu 
est le recours [dans la priere] » au lieu de la lecture traditionnelle : 
« Vers lui est le retour [eschatologique] ». Or, le sens traditionnel— 
nous pensons l’avoir montre—donne un sens parfaitement satis- 
faisant et coherent avec le reste de la sourate. Elle est certes une 
invitation a la priere et a la perseverance dans la priere, mais aussi 
une condamnation de celui qui s’y oppose, avec menace eschato¬ 
logique. 


38 La Traduction Oecumenique de la Bible signale que « s’avancer » (la Bible 
de Jerusalem dit « s’approcher ») fait partie du vocabulaire du culte (en note 
a Jer. 30,21, qui renvoie a Lv 9,5-9 [« Approche-toi de l’autel»] et Nb 8,19 
[« Ainsi les fils d’Israel ne seront plus frappes par un fleau pour s’etre 
approches du lieu saint»]). 
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3. La sourate 96 et l’histoire du Coran 

ET DES DEBUTS DE L’lSLAM 

Peut-on conclure quelque chose de l’analyse rhetorique et 
intertextuelle de la sourate 96, concernant l’histoire du Coran et des 
debuts de l’lslam ? 

La composition de la sourate 96, selon les regies de la rheto¬ 
rique semitique, situe ce texte dans la grande tradition litteraire des 
textes sacres du monde semitique ancien, anterieurs a la domina¬ 
tion de la culture grecque. Nous avons montre ailleurs qu’il en va 
de meme pour les autres sourates du Coran. 39 Sans doute, le Coran 
a-t-il son style caracteristique, marque notamment par les brusques 
transitions entre unites textuelles. Mais c’est la simplement une 
maniere propre de realiser la rhetorique semitique, et non sa 
negation : un meme systeme de composition peut en effet donner 
lieu a des realisations stylistiques differentes. Quoiqu’il en soit, la 
grande elaboration rhetorique de cette sourate la situe dans un 
environnement lettre semitique. 40 

Faut-il voir dans cette composition rhetorique le fruit d’une 
tradition orale ? Lointainement, les parallelismes s’originent cer- 
tainement dans l’oralite, tout le monde l’accordera. Mais un systeme 
aussi sophistique que celui que nous avons analyse ci-dessus releve 
probablement plus de l’ecriture savante que de la spontaneite orale. 
L’anthropologue anglaise Mary Douglas, s’interrogeant sur la raison 
de formes d’ecriture aussi complexes, avance l’idee que les scribes 
de l’Antiquite voulaient ainsi montrer leur savoir-faire litteraire, en 
rivalisant de subtilite dans l’art de composer un texte. 41 C’est aussi 
une maniere de distinguer le langage de style eleve, reserve a des 


39 Voir notre bibliographic dans Cuypers, M. he Festin. Une lecture de la 
sourate al-Ma’ida, 419. Paris : Lethielleux, 2007. 

40 On trouvera des exemples de ‘rhetorique semitique’ dans des textes 
pharaoniques, dans Laetitia Coilliot, Michel Cuypers, Yvan Koenig, « La 
composition rhetorique de trois textes pharaoniques», BTFAO 109 
(2009) : 23—59 ; Cuypers, M. « Plainte de Ramses II a Amon, et reponse 
d’Amon » a paraitre dans Meynet, R., et J. Oniszczuk, eds. Retorica Biblica e 
Semitica 2. Bologna : Centro editoriale dehoniano, 2011. 

41 Douglas, Mary. Thinking in Circles. An Essay on Ring Composition, 29. 
New Haven/London: Yale University Press, 2007. 
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sujets nobles (textes religieux, mythiques, patriotiques...), du 
langage quotidien. 4 2 Mais rien, dans la composition de la sourate 96, 
n’oblige a concevoir une longue histoire du texte, anterieure a sa 
forme finale. Certes, on ne peut generaliser le cas de cette sourate a 
l’ensemble du Coran : il se peut que certaines sourates, surtout les 
plus longues, aient connu une histoire (pas forcement longue) au 
terme de laquelle des fragments originellement independants ont 
ete assembles pour former un tout coherent. 

Quant a l’analyse intertextuelle, les rapprochements que nous 
avons proposes entre la sourate et les psaumes, ne doivent pas etre 
interprets comme si nous voyions dans les psaumes 95 et 49 les 
sources directes de la sourate, le redacteur du texte coranique ayant 
emprunte tel ou tel verset au psautier, tout en l’adaptant. II nous 
parait plus exact de concevoir la genese du texte comme baignant 
dans un environnement de forte culture biblique, laquelle portait a 
adopter spontanement des formes litteraires bibliques, telles que les 
psaumes, avec leur style formulaire caracteristique. 43 Ceci suppose 
done bien, pour l’avenement du Coran, un milieu social a forte 
presence juive et/ou chretienne, comme l’estimaient a la fois Wans- 
brough et Liiling. Un milieu monastique chretien nous parait meme 
hautement vraisemblable : on sait qu’a partir du III e siecle, le Psau¬ 
tier a ete adopte definitivement par les chretiens comme leur priere 
liturgique 44 et qu’il a constitue l’essentiel de la priere des heures 
monastiques, avec l’avenement du monachisme, au IV e siecle : 
selon la Regie de saint Benoit (m. 547), l’office monastique quo- 
tidien commence par le Psaume invitatoire 95. 

Quels liens la sourate 96 manifeste-t-elle avec le personnage 
historique de Muhammad ? Selon notre lecture : aucun. Les liens 


42 Douglas, Thinking in Circles, 27. 

43 Nous avons montre ailleurs le caractere psalmique de la sourate 1, la 
Fatiha, en la comparant avec le Psaume 1, dans M. Cuypers, ‘Une analyse 
rhetorique du debut et de la fin du Coran’, op. cit., pp. 238—42. Pour une 
comparaison de la sourate 112 avec des textes bibliques, et notamment 
certains psaumes, voir ‘Une lecture rhetorique et intertextuelle de la 
sourate al-Ikhldf, MIDEO 25-26 (2004) : 160-70. 

44 Saint-Arnaud, I. « Psaumes ». Supplement au Dictionnaire de la Bible, 
t. 9, col. 212, Paris : Letouzey et Ane, 1979. 
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ont ete projetes par la tradition sur le texte grace a des ‘occasions 
de la revelation’ (asbab al-nu^ut) dont le texte ne porte aucune trace 
claire, ni en ce qui concerne la vocation de Muhammad, ni en ce 
qui concerne les vexations qu’il aurait subies en voulant accomplir 
sa priere rituelle. Le texte se suffit a lui-meme, et, a l’instar des 
psaumes, porte un sens universel, invitant tout croyant a la louange 
et a ne pas se laisser detourner de la priere par quelque moqueur 
malveillant. Le texte a bien pu naitre a partir d’un evenement 
precis, une persecution subie par le psalmiste ou quelqu’un d’autre 
au moment de la priere, mais rien n’indique que ce personnage soit 
Muhammad. 

Une question se pose alors ineluctablement: que faire de 
l’interpretation traditionnelle, surtout du verset 1, si fortement 
ancree dans la tradition et la conscience des musulmans ? Le re- 
cours a la doctrine des quatre sens de l’Ecriture (sens litteral, 
allegorique, tropologique, anagogique), connue aussi bien de la tra¬ 
dition exegetique juive que chretienne, peut eventuellement nous 
aider, d’autant plus qu’elle a penetre l’exegese coranique classique 
( gahir ; batin, hadd, mattala ). 45 Tout en admettant que le sens litteral 
ou premier de ce verset (« ce qu’il veut dire ») est bien celui propose 
par notre lecture critique, on accordera a la foi et a la tradition 
islamiques le droit d’en faire une interpretation selon le sens 
allegorique, dans lequel la lettre du texte est utilisee pour signifier 
une realite de foi qu’elle n’indique pas directement par elle-meme, 
en l’occurrence, la vocation du Prophete. On peut comparer ce 
procede a l’utilisation que fait, par exemple, l’evangile de Matthieu 
(Mt 1,23) d’un verset du prophete Isai'e (Is 7,14) pour attester la 
naissance virginale de Jesus, alors que le sens premier, litteral du 
verset (en hebreu) vise la naissance du fils du roi Achaz : « Void, la 
jeune femme est enceinte, elle va enfanter un fils et elle lui donnera 
le nom d’Emmanuel». L’interpretation de Matthieu n’est compre¬ 
hensible que parce qu’elle s’appuie non pas sur le texte hebreu, 
mais sur la traduction des Septante, qui traduit «la jeune femme » 
par «la vierge ». La lecture recourt id aussi, comme dans le verset 1 
de la sourate 96, a une variante d’interpretation du vocabulaire. 


Wansbrough, Quranic Studies , 242-43. 
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L’interpretation traditionnelle de ce verset ne pourrait relever 
du sens litteral que si l’on admettait l’hypothese, inverifiable mais 
admise par la tradition islamique aussi bien que par rorientalisme 
‘classique’, d’une origine independante des cinq premiers versets. 
Les orientalistes ont appuye cette interpretation en mettant le 
verset 1 en rapport avec l’envoi en mission du deutero-Isaie: 
« Crie ! » (Is 40,6). Outre la fragilite de cette mise en rapport par ce 
seul imperatif, il n’en reste pas moins que, dans le texte canonique, 
vu la coherence de toute la sourate, clairement construite selon les 
principes de la rhetorique semitique, cette interpretation ne trouve 
aucun appui. II faut plutot la considerer, encore une fois, comme 
une projection sur le texte d’une interpretation (allegorique) qui 
s’est imposee lorsque ont eu cours les hadiths (relativement tardifs, 
selon Uri Rubin 46 ) relatant la vocation de Muhammad. Nous 
rejoignons ici la conception de Wansbrough selon laquelle les 
hadiths et tafsirs nous disent avant tout une histoire sacree, l’histoire 
telle que la foi musulmane se la represente. Sans doute, nous ne 
pouvons pas, a partir de la seule sourate 96 extrapoler cette 
conception demythisante sur l’ensemble du Coran, comme le fait 
Wansbrough, mais il est certain qu’elle ne vaut pas que pour cette 
unique sourate. 

Conclusion : La critique historique 

ET L’ANALYSE RHETORIQUE APPLIQUEES 

A L’ETUDE DU TEXTE CORANIQUE 

Peut-on, a partir du cas particulier de la sourate 96 etudiee ici, mais 
aussi de nos autres travaux, tirer quelques conclusions generates sur 
les rapports entre critique historique et analyse rhetorique, dans 
l’etude du Coran ? 

Il y a d’abord une etape incontournable pour toute etude 
serieuse du texte, que ce soit l’exegese classique islamique ou celle 
de l’orientalisme scientifique moderne, toutes ecoles confondues : 
celle de l’enquete lexicologique-philologique et grammaticale. Il 
faut avant tout comprendre, dans toute la mesure du possible, les 


46 Rubin, U. The Eye of the Beholder. The Life of Muhammad as viewed by 
early Muslims, 103—8, 230. Princeton: The Darwin Press, 1995. 
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mots et les phrases, dans le cadre de l’epoque et de la langue du 
Coran. 4 ? 

Critique historique et analyse rhetorique s’accordent ensuite 
pour deboucher sur une lecture intertextuelle, 48 mettant en valeur 
les liens du texte coranique avec des ecrits anterieurs, princi- 
palement la Bible (Ancien et Nouveau Testament), bien qu’elles ne 
le fassent pas exactement dans le meme esprit. 

Le disaccord entre les deux ecoles dent essentiellement a leur 
point de depart divergeant: la discontinuite du texte est-elle reelle 
ou n’est-elle qu’une apparence ? La critique historique, partant de la 
premiere hypothese, deconstruit le texte pour remonter a ses 
sources (les logia prophetiques de Wansbrough), supposant une 
evolution plus ou moins longue de ces sources, avant qu’elles 
n’aboutissent au texte canonique, dans lequel les interventions 
redactionnelles finales sont facilement reperables (croit-on). 
L’analyse rhetorique part de l’hypothese inverse : sous ce qui nous 
apparait comme un desordre du texte, se cache en realite une 
structure determinee, obeissant aux regies de la rhetorique semi- 
tique. Aussi etrange que cela paraisse, ces regies ont ete ignorees 
autant de la tradition islamique que de l’orientalisme moderne, ainsi 
que des etudes bibliques jusqu’a une date recente. Or, ces regies 
sont des donnees objectives, inscrites dans la structure du texte lui- 
meme, sans qu’on ait quoique ce soit a en modifier. 49 L’analyse 
rhetorique est done une methode reellement scientifique, critique, 


47 Sur ces questions, qui sont les memes pour la Bible, voir Meynet, R. 
Un la Bible , 25—40. Paris : Champs-Flammarion, 2003, chap. 2 « Quel 

48 L’intertextualite ne fait pas directement partie de l’analyse rheto¬ 
rique, mais comme cette demiere etudie le texte dans son contexte 
litteraire immediat (e’est-a-dire dans la structure rhetorique dont il fait 
partie), elle entraine aussi de facto une attention donnee au contexte 
litteraire externe. 

49 Voir Meynet, Un la Bible, 145—62, chap. 8, «Les presupposes de 
l’analyse rhetorique ». 
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pour l’etude du texte coranique, en meme temps que parfaitement 
respectueuse de ce dernier. 50 

S’il ressort de l’analyse rhetorique que le texte est reellement 
construit, et bien construit, malgre l’impression contraire qu’en 
donne le caractere heurte du style coranique, c’est tout l’edifice de 
l’histoire du texte qui se trouve non pas ruine, mais remis en ques¬ 
tion. Les unites textuelles qui composent l’ensemble d’une sourate 
ne sont plus considerees a priori comme des fragments originel- 
lement independants, mais comme des parties d’un tout coherent, 
fruit d’une composition litteraire deliberee. Seules des incoherences 
patentes, echappant aux lois de la rhetorique semitique, devraient 
donner lieu a des interrogations. 

A propos de la critique des sources, le document deja cite sur 
^’Interpretation de la Bible dans I’TLglise fait la remarque suivante : 

Dans le desir d’etablir la chronologie des textes bibliques, ce 
genre de critique litteraire se limitait a un travail de decoupage 
et de decomposition pour distinguer les diverses sources et 
n’accordait pas une attention suffisante a la structure finale du 
texte biblique et au message qu’il exprime dans son etat actuel 
(on montrait peu d’estime pour l’ceuvre des redacteurs). De ce 
fait, l’exegese historico-critique pouvait apparaitre comme 
dissolvante et destructrice. 51 

S’il en est ainsi, on peut estimer que l’analyse rhetorique ne devrait 
pas etre consideree seulement comme une «nouvelle methode 


50 Rappelons toutefois que ce type d’analyse a ete precede par les 
recherches pionnieres d’Angelika Neuwirth sur la structure des sourates 
mecquoises, suivies de celles de Neal Robinson et de A. H. Mathias 
Zahniser, sur quelques sourates longues. Voir Neuwirth, Studien %ur Kom- 
position der mekkanischen Suren; Robinson, N. Discovering the Qur’an. A Con¬ 
temporary Approach to a Veiled Text, 201-23. London: SCM-Press, 2003; 
Zahniser, A. H. M. « Major Transitions and thematic Borders in two long 
Suras: al-Baqara and al-Nisd’». Dans Boullata, I. J., ed. IJterary Structures of 
Religious Meaning in the Qur’an, 26—55. London/Richmond: Curzon Press, 
2000. 

51 Commission biblique pontificale, 29. 
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d’analyse litteraire », 52 a cote de la critique historique, mais devrait 
au contraire constituer une premiere etape indispensable dans 
l’etude critique du texte, pouvant rendre souvent sans objet une 
recherche des sources. Si celle-ci s’impose, certes, pour nombre de 
livres bibliques dont l’histoire s’etend sur des siecles (citons 
simplement le livre d’Isaie) ou des decennies (les evangiles), il n’est 
pas sur que le texte coranique doive etre sounds a un meme 
traitement. En revanche, la lecture scrupuleuse du texte, dans le 
respect de sa structure, pourra reveler, non pas les «sources» 
proprement dites du texte, mais son background, son environnement 
litteraire sacre. En multipliant les observations intertextuelles, il 
sera alors possible de cerner progressivement le profil du milieu 
dans lequel a surgi le Coran, qu’il soit juif, judeo-chretien, chretien 
semitique, ou meme ‘sectaire’. 


Commission biblique pontificale, 34. 
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Introduction 

The concept of lingua sacra in relation with the constitution of the 
Koran and with the exegetical literature is one of the main con¬ 
cerns of John Wansbrough in this Quranic studies. However we 
are not sure that the originally meaning of the expression hadha 
lisanun ‘arabiyjun mubinun (Q 16: 103) was: “this is plain Arabic 
speech.” In order to try to clarify this issue, we should wish to be¬ 
gin with some remarks on what the Koran says on its own pre¬ 
history. 

1. The Koran on its “prehistory” 

With prehistory we do not mean here the Koranic words, passages 
or themes borrowed from Judaism, Christianity, Jewish- 
Christianity, Manicheism, gnosticism, etc., 1 but Koranic words, 


1 V. the status quaestionis of Gilliot, “Retrospectives et perspectives. De 
quelques sources possibles du Coran. I. (first part) “Les sources du Coran 
et les emprunts aux traditions religieuses anterieures dans la recherche 
(XIX C et debut du XX C siecles),” to be published in Melanges Emilio Platti, 
2010, above all studies written in German, from Abraham Geiger (1810— 
1874), etc., to Tor Andrae (1885-1947) and Wilhelm Rudolph (1891— 
1987), etc. The second part of this study: II. “Le Coran, production 
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expressions or passages which seem to hint to a “text” or to an oral 
“source” on which the Koran could have been dependent. 

We shall examine here what Gunter Luling 2 has called: “The 
Islamic scholarly terminology for the different layers of the Koran 
text.” Without necessary accepting his general thesis on the Koran 
originating in pre-Islamic Arabic Christian hymns, and particularly 
his argument that the adversaries of Mohammed should have been 
Hellenistic Christians, 3 we consider that his ideas on “The Islamic 
scholarly terminology for the different layers of the Koran text” 4 
has unrighdy not been taken into consideration by the orientalists 
before Jan Van Reeth, as it will be seen below. Another stimul¬ 
ating point of departure for this study has been thesis of 
Ch. Luxenberg, according whom: “If Koran, however, really means 
lectionaiy, then one can assume that the Koran intended itself first 
of all to be understood as nothing more than a liturgical book with 
selected texts from the scriptures (The Old and New Testament, 
apocryphal literature and traditions, etc.) and not at all as a substi- 


litteraire de l’antiquite tardive.” In Melanges a la memoire dAlfred-Louis de 
Premare, REMMM 129 (2011). 

2 Luling, Gunter. Uber den Ur-Qur’an. Ansat^e %ttr Rekonstruktion vorisla- 
mischer christlicher Strophenlieder im Quran. Erlangen, 1974 [review by 
Maxime Rodinson in Der Islam 54 (1977): 321—25]/ (Uber den Urkoran..., 
1993 2 ) / English translation and revised ed.: A Challenge to Islam for reforma¬ 
tion. The rediscovery and reliable reconstruction of a comprehensive pre-Islamic Chris¬ 
tian hymnal hidden in the Koran under earliest Islamic reinterpretations. Delhi, 
2003. 

3 Luling, G. Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten Muhammad. Eine Kritik 
am “christlichen Abendland”, 94—95. Erlangen, 1981 [review of Gilliot, Cl. 
“Deux etudes sur le Coran.” Arabica XXX (1983): 16-37 (1-37)]; cf. 
against this idea Van Reeth, Jan M. F. “Le Coran et les scribes.” In 
Cannuyer, C., ed. Les scribes et la transmission du savoir, 73 (66—81). Bruxelles, 
2006. 

4 Luling, Challenge, 12—3, 69, 111 ( muhkamsrs. mutashabih, and mufassai) / 
Ur-Quran, 5, 62—3, 206—7, 209 (muhkam vs. mutashabih, (mufassai, ibid, and 
p. Ill, 427) / Urkoran, same pagination (in both German editions less 
developed than in Challenge). 
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tute for the Scriptures themselves, i.e. an independant Scripture .” 5 It 
should be clear for the reader that it is not necessary to follow 
Luling (pre-Islamic Arabic Christian hymns), on the one hand, or 
Luxenberg (entire passages of the Meccan Koran being mere pal¬ 
impsests of Syriac primitive text) in their systemactic, sometimes 
probably too automatical ways of proceeding, if we consider that a 
part of their point of departure and some of their ideas have some 
fundamentum in re, or let us say a certain basis in the Koranic text 
itself, in the Islamic tradition, and in the cultural environment in 
which the Koran was born. Speaking of “cultural environment” 
means that we shall concentrate on the “Meccan Koran.” 

1. This “lectionary” is in Arabic commenting 
a non-Arabic “lectionary”? 

We shall begin with Q 16 ( Nahl ): 103: “And we know very well that 
they say: “Only a mortal is teaching him.” The speech (tongue) of 
him at whom they hint is barbarous; and this is speech (tongue) 
Arabic, manifest ( lisdnu l-ladhiyulhiduna ilayhi agamiyyun wa hadha 
lisanun ‘arabiyjun mubin )” (trans. Arberry modified by us). Usan 
should be better translated in both cases by “tongue” than by 
“speech” (in Arberry’s translation) 

Most of the ancient Muslim scholars consider this sura a Mec¬ 
can one (al-Hasan al-Basrl, Ikrima, etc.), 6 with some Medinan in- 


5 Luxenberg, Christoph. Die Syro-aramaische Desart des Koran. Din Beitrag 
%urDntschliisselung derKoransprache. Berlin, 2000, p. 79 / 2 2004, p. Ill / The 
Syro-Aramaic Reading of the Koran. A Contribution to the decoding of the language of 
the Koran, 104. Berlin, 2007. Cf. the three positive review articles of 
Nabielek, Rainer. “Weintrauben statt Jungfrauen: Zu einer neuen Lesart 
des Korans,” INAMO (Berlin) (Herbst/Winter 2000): 66-72; Gilliot, Cl. 
“Langue et Coran: une lecture syro-arameenne du Coran.” Arabica L 
(2003/3): 381—9; Van Reeth, J. M. F. “Le vignoble du paradis et le chemin 
qui y mene. La these de C. Luxenberg et les sources du Coran.” Arabica 
LIII/4 (2006): 511—24; the following negative reviews: Blois, Francois de, 
in Journal of Quranic Studies V/l (2003): 92-7; Hopkins, Simon, in JSAI 28 
(2003): 377-80. 

6 Qurtubl, Tafsir = aljami ' li-ahkam al-Quran, ed. A. ‘Abd al-'Alim al- 
Bardunl et al. 20 vols. Cairo, 1952—67. X, p. 65. 
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terpolations, for instance Ibn ‘Abbas: verses 126—9 were revealed 
between Mecca and Medina when Mohammed returned from 
Uhud. 7 Or according to the same, verses 95-97 are Medinan. 8 
Some of them have said that this sura is Medinan from the begin¬ 
ning to verse 40 (kun fayakuti). The contrary is reported from 
Qatada b. Di ama: it is Meccan from the beginning to verse 40, but 
Medinan for the rest. 9 For the Mu'tazilT Abu Bakr al-Asamm it is 
entirely Medinan. 10 As for the chronological order, it is the 
70th sura in the codex attributed to Jafar al-Sadiq 11 which has been 
taken up by the “Cairo’s edition” of the Koran. The orders in the 
chronological classifications proposed by the orientalists are the 


7 MakkI b. a. Talib al-Qayst (d. 437/1045), al-Hiddya ild bulugh al-nihdya 
[Tof sir MakkI b. a. Talib], 13 vols., ed. under the direction of al-Shahid al- 
Bushlhl, Sharjah (al-Shariqa), 1429/2008, 9112 p., VI, p. 3943; QurtubI, 
Tafsir, X, 201. Father Ludovico Marracci, o.m.d. (that is: Congregatio 
clericorum regulorum Matris Dei, 1612—1700), who have done an excel¬ 
lent work in his edition, translation and annotation of the Koran, already 
knew through Tafsir al-Jalalayn that some people considered the three last 
verses of this sura Medinan; Alcorani Textus Universus [...], Patavii: ex ty¬ 
pography Seminarii, 1698, p. 399, Notae , col. 1. 

8 QurtubI, Tafsir, X, 65. 

9 Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi, Tafsir=- Mafatih al-ghayb, ed. M. Muhyl al-Dln 
‘Abd al-Hamld, ‘A. I. al-SawI et al. 32 vols. Cairo, 1933-62. XIX, p. 117. 
Te Coran, traduction selon un essai de reclassement, des sourates par 
Regis Blachere, I—III, Paris, G. P. Maisonneuve, 1947—51 [vol. I, 1947 
being: Introduction au Coran], II, p. 396: the formulation of Blachere is am¬ 
biguous, because in writing: “v. Qatada chez RazI,” he seems to suggest 
that Qatada had the opposite position to the one given here. He writes 
also that this sura is considered Meccan unto verse 29 ( leg. 39), with a 
reference to Abu al-Qasim Hibat Allah Ibn Salama al-Baghdadl 
(d. 410/1109), al-Ndsikh wa al-mansiikh, in the margin of al-Wahidl, Asbab 
al-nusfl, Cairo, 1316/1895, p. 207, but Ibn Salama writes: na^alat min an>- 
waliha ild ras arbain aya bi-Makka, which means to verse 39, and for the 
rest it is Medinan. 

10 RazI, ibid. 

11 Jeffery, Arthur. Materials for the history of the text of the Qur’an, 330—31. 
Leiden, 1937. 
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following: 12 Muir (88th, first Medinan period); 13 Noldeke (73th 
with some Medinan interpolations); 14 Grimme (83th, last Meccan 
period, save verses 110-124 or 110-128, Medinan); 15 Hirschfeld 
(Meccan of the 5th type: descriptive revelations, verse 1-114, kg. 
113; 114-128 [with? of Hirschfeld], Medinan); 15 Blachere (75th, 
verse 110, interpolation). 17 We can conclude that according to the 
great majority of the Muslim and orientalist scholars the verse 
quoted above is classified in the last Meccan period. 

This verse requires some remarks. 

a. First of all it is within a group of verses (101-3), which 

constitutes “a passage packed with self-referentiality. 8 
The word lisan is used in numerous other instances with the un- 
metaphorical sense of the vocal organ “tongue.” Some of these 
uses do not refer to the Arabic language, but rather, to the task of 


12 Watt, William Montgomery, hell’s Introduction to the Qur’an , 207. Ed¬ 
inburgh, 1970. Watt has numbered himself the chronological classifica¬ 
tions of Muir, Noldeke and Grimme, in front of the “Egyptian,” i.e. 
Cairo’s edition; p. 110 he has listed Q 16 in the third Meccan period. 
Watt, W. M. Companion to the Quran, 130. London, 1967: “Seems to be 
partly Meccan, partly Medinan.” 

13 Muir, Sir William. The Coran. Its composition and teaching and the testimony 
it bears to the Holy Scriptures, Londres, 1878 3 , reprint Kessinger Publishing’s, 
n.d. (ca. 2000), p. 44. When necessary the numeration of the verses in the 
Fliigle edition of the Koran has been replaced by thar of the Cairo’s edi- 

14 GdQ, I, 145—9. Third Meccan period with some (possible) Medinan 
interpolations. 

15 Grimme, Hubert. Mohammed, I, Das Leben nach den Quellen, II, Einlei- 
tung in den Koran. System der koranischen Theologie. Munster, 1892—95. II, 
p. 26,1. 8, p. 27,1. 14. 

16 Hirschfeld, Hartwig. New researches on the composition and exegesis of the 
Qoran, 144. London, 1902. 

17 Blachere, op. cit., II, p. XV. 

18 Wild, Stefan. “An Arabic recitation. The meta-linguistics of Quranic 
recitation.” In Idem, ed. SelfReferentialily in the Quran, 148 (135—57). Wies¬ 
baden, 2006. 
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prophetical communication 19 (Q 28: 34; 19: 97; 44: 58, this last ex¬ 
ample has to be put into relation to 54: 17 and 22: 40). In 
Q 20: 27: where Moses says: “And loose a knot from my tongue” 
and also Q 28: 34: “My bother Aaron is more eloquent than me in 
speech (afsahu minnilisanati),” we find a reversal of Ex 4: 14—15: “Is 
not Aaron the Levite thy brother? I know that he can speak well 
[...]. And thou shalt speak unto him, and put words in his mouth.” 

Concerning the expression lisdn ‘arabi it occurs three times in 
the Koran (16: 103; 26: 195; 46: 12), all during the Meccan period, 
with the metaphorical sense of lisdn (tongue), thas is speech. As the 
Koran is a very self-referential text, it is “somewhat self-conscious 
with respect to its language.” 20 It says non only that it is in Arabic 
or Arabic tongue/speech/language {lisdn), but it seems also to de¬ 
clare that it is in a plain/clear ( mubtn ) tongue/speech/language: 
“We have revealed it, a lecture [or lectionary] {qur’anari) in Arabic” 
(Q 12: 2; 20: 113); “We revealed it, a decisive utterance ( hukman ) in 
Arabic” (Q 13: 37); “a Lecture [or lectionary] in Arabic” (Q39: 28; 
41: 3; 42: 7: 43: 3); “this is a confirming Scripture in the Arabic lan¬ 
guage ( lisanan 'arabiyyari)” (Q46: 12); “in plain Arabic speech ( bi- 
lisanin 'arabiyjin mubin )” (Q 16: 103; 26: 195). 21 The reasons why the 
Koran insists on the quality and value of its own language seem to 
be polemical and apologetic. The argument for its Arabic character, 
first of all, has to be put into relation to Q 14: 4: “We never sent a 
messenger save with the language/tongue of his folk ( bi-lisani qaw- 
mihi), that he might make [the message] clear for them.” This decla¬ 
ration, by stressing the language of this messenger (Mohammed) 
and this folk (the Arabs) can be understood as a declaration of the 
ethnocentric nature of this prophetic mission, but also as a divine 


19 Wansbrough, John. Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural 
Interpretation , 99. Oxford, 1977; cf. Robinson, Neal. Discovering the Quran. 
A contemporary approach to a veiled text, 158—59. London, 1996. 

20 Jenssen, Herbjorn. “Arabic language.” In EQ, vol. I, 132a, 1. 5—6 
(127-35). 

21 Gilliot, Cl., and Pierre Larcher. “Language and style of the Qur’an.” 
In EQ, vol. Ill, 113a (109-35). 
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proof of its universality, 22 challenging another sacred language, He¬ 
brew, 23 perhaps also Syriac, or more generally Aramaic. 24 

But in stressing that it is in Arabic, the Koran answers also to 
accusations which were adressed to Mohammed during the Meccan 
period: “And we know very well that they say: “Only a mortal is 
teaching him.” The speech (tongue) of him at whom they hint is 
barbarous; and this is speech (tongue) Arabic, manifest ( lisdnu l-ladhi 
yulhiduna ilayhi agamiyyun wa hadha lisdnun ‘arabiyyun mubin )” (Q 16: 
103). The commentators explain yulhiduna (Kufian reading: yalha- 
duna ) 25 by “to incline to, to become fond of,” which is the meaning 
of Arabic lahada 2b It is the reason why, following most of the 
commentators, Marracci had translated: “lingua ad quam inclinant {id 
est, qua loquntur homines illi, a quibus dicunt Mahumetum doceri) est bar- 
bara” 21 George Sale (1697?—1736) who is often very dependent on 
Marracci has: “the tongue of the person unto whom they incline is 
a foreign tongue.” 28 But this interpretation a yulhiduna by “to incline 
to” seems not to be convincing. Indeed it has been shown elsewe- 


22 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 52—3, 98. 

23 Ibid., 81. 

24 Gilliot, Cl. “Informants.” In EQ, vol. II, 513 (p. 512-8); Idem. “Zur 
Herkunft der Gewahrsmanner des Propheten.” In Ohlig, Hans-Heinz, 
und Gerd-Rudiger Puin, hrsg. Die drnklen Anfange. Neue Forschungen %ur 
Entstehung undfriihen Geschichte des Islam , 151—56, 167—69 (148—69). Berlin, 
2005. 

25 Tabari, Tafsir, ed. A. Sa'id ‘All, Must. al-Saqqa et al. 30 vols. Cairo, 
1954. XIV, p. 180; Mu jam al-Qiraat al-qur aniyya, collected by A. Mukhtar 
‘Umar and ‘Abd al-'Al Salim Makram. 6 vols., vol. Ill, 34—5. Cairo, 3 1997 
(8 vols., Kuwayt, 1402—5/1982—5 1 ); Mu jam al-Qiraat al-qur aniyya, collec¬ 
ted by al-Khatib (“Abd al-Latlf). 11 vols., vol. IV, 689—90. Damascus, 
1422/2002. 

26 Muqatil b. Sulayman, Tafsir ; ed. ‘Al. Mahmud Shihata. 6 vols., vol. II, 
487. Cairo, 1980—9; Farra, Maani l-Qur’an , ed. M. 'All al-Najjar et al. 
3 vols., vol. II, 113. Cairo, 1955-73. 

27 Marracci, Alcorani Textus Universus , 398. 

28 The Koran; commonly called the Alcoran of Mohammed [...] by 
George Sale, A new edition, in one vol., 207. London: Orlando Hodgson, 
n.d. (ca. 1840) (2 vols., H734). 
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hre that the linguistic and social context to which this verse refers 
could be a Syriac one: the Arabic root l-h-d, being probably an ad¬ 
aptation of the Syriac Te% “to speak enigmatically,” “to allude to,” 
like the Arabic root l-gh-tf 19 

The contrast ajami, often understood as barbarous or outland¬ 
ish, with 'arabi/ Arabic, becomes very significant, if we consider 
Q 41 ( Fussilat)-. 44: “And if we had appointed it a lecture in a for¬ 
eign tongue (i qurdnan djamiyyari) they would assuredly have said: If 
only its verses were expounded {fussilat) [so that we might under¬ 
stand]? What! A foreign tongue and an Arab ( ajami wa ' arabi) 
Fussilat undertood by an ancient exegete, al-Suddl (128/745), as 
“clarified” ( buyyinat ). 30 The exegete al-Thalabl (d. 427/1035), not 
quoting al-Suddl, writes: “whose verses are clear; they reach us so 
that we understand it. We are a people of Arabs, we have nothing 
to do with non-Arabs (' ajamiyya ).” 31 Long before him Muqatil b. 
Sulayman (d. 150/767) commented: ‘Why are they (i.e. the verses) 
not expounded clearly in Arabic in order that we understand it (i.e. 
the Koran) and we know what Mohammed says? ( halla buyyinat bi- 
al-'arabiyyati hatta nafqaha wa nalama mayaqulu Muhammad ).” 32 

According to these passages of the self-referential Meccan 
Koran, it seems that it is a kind of commentary or exegesis in Ara¬ 
bic of a non-Arabic book, or of non-Arabic collections of “texts” 
or logia, or of portions of a non-Arabic lectionary. The Koran does 
not deny that Mohammed could have information from infor¬ 
mants, but it insists on the fact that what Mohammed delivers is in 
a language that Arabs can understand. 


29 Luxenberg, Syro-aramaische Lesart, 87—91/2004 2 , 116—19 / Syro- 
Aramaic reading , 112—5; cf. Gilliot, Cl. “Le Coran, fruit d’un travail 
collectif?” In De Smet, Daniel, G. de Callatay et J. M. F. Van Reeth, eds. 
al-Kitab. La sacralite du texte dans le monde de I’lslam, 190—91. Leuven/ 
Louvain, 2004. 

30 Tabari, Tafsir, XXIV, 127. 

31 ThalabI, [Tafsir] al-Kashfwa l-bayan 'an tafsir al-Qut’an, ed. Abu M. ‘All 
‘Ashur. 10 vol., vol. VIII, 298. Beirut, 2002 (a bad edition!). 

32 Muqatil, Tafsir, III, 746. 
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b. Our second remark has to do with the expression “In 

plain/clear Arabic speech/tongue ( bi-lisanin ’arabiyyin mubin) (Q 16: 
103; 26: 195) which still needs more reflection, because the transla¬ 
tion given here is—like most translations of the phrase— 
misleading from the point of view of morphology, and conse- 
quendy of semantics. Mubin is the active participle of the causative- 
factitive abana, which can be understood as: “making [things] clear” 
(so understood by al-Suddl and others, as seen above). Such an 
understanding of that expression is suggested by Q 14: 4 which 
utilizes the causative factitive bayyana: “And we never sent a mes¬ 
senger save with the language/tongue of his folk, that he might 
make [the message] chariot them ( liyubayyina lahuni)P 

But the adjectival opposition found in Q 16: 103 between 
ajami on the one hand, and 'arabi and mubin, on the other hand, was 
understood by the exegetes as “barbarous,” i.e. non-Arabic (' ajami) 
and indistinct {ajami) in contradistinction with clear/pure Arabic. 33 
“Muhammad’s quite conscious effort to create an Arabic holy 
book, a Kuran, corresponding to the Christian Syriac Kerydna" has 
been pointed out by G. Widengren (1907-96). 34 

The consequence according to the theologians is that the Ko¬ 
ran must be in a “smooth, soft, and plain/distinct speech {sahl, lay- 
yin, wddiJipr. «In the Koran there is no unusual/obscure {gharib ) 
sound-complex {half, or articulation, as the linguists now say) from 
the manner of speaking {lughd) of Quraysh, save three, because the 
speech {kalam) of Quraysh is smooth, soft, and plain/distinct, and 
the speech of the [other] Arabs is uncivilized ( wahshi ) un¬ 
usual/ obscure.” 35 We shall not deal more here on the alleged supe- 


33 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 98—9; Larcher, Pierre. “Language, 
Concept of.” In EQ, vol. Ill, 108—9; Giliiot and Larcher, “Language and 
style,” 114-5. 

34 Widengren, Geo. Muhammad, the apostle of God, and his ascension, 152. 
Uppsala, 1955. 

35 Abu al-Tzz al-Wasitl (d. 521/1127), al-Irshad fi al-qira’at al-'ashr, 
quoted by SuyutI, Itqan, chap. 37, al-Itqan fi ‘ uliim al-Quran, ed. M. Abu al- 
Fadl Ibrahim, revised ed. 4 vols. in 2, vol. II, 124. Beirut, 1974—5 (Cairo, 
*1967); the three articulations quoted are: 17: 51 (fa-sa-yunghiduna ), 4: 85 
{muqitari), and 8: 57 (fa-sharrid bi-hini). 
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rioritiy of the QurayshI manner of speaking and the so-called 
QurayshI character of the language of the Koran, it has been done 
elsewhere. 36 

The adjectival mubin occurs also in another latter Meccan or 
early Medinian passage Q 12 (Yusuf): 1-2 (chronology: 77th for 
Muir, Noldeke; 85 for Grimme; 53th for Cairo’s edition, save 
verses 1-3,7 Medinan): 37 “These are the signs of the manifest [or 
rather: making things clear] book ( tilka ayatu al-kitabi al-mubin). We 
have sent it down as an Arabic lectionary (inna an^alnahu quranan 
'drabiyyari)-, haply you will understand ( laallakum taqilun )” (trans. 
Arberry modified by us). Here again mubin means “making things 
clear” in opposition to a lectionary in a foreign language, (perhaps) 
that this Arabic lectionary explains or comments in Arabic! For this 
verse, Ch. Luxenberg proposes the following translation according 
to the Syro-Aramaic understanding (but it could be also under¬ 
stood in this way without having recourse to Syriac): “These are the 
{scriptural) signs (i.e. the letters — the written copy, script) of the elucidated 


36 Gilliot and Larcher, “Language and style,” 115—21, etpassim. V. the 
following seminal studies of Larcher, P. “Neuf traditions sur la langue 
coranique rapportees par al-Farra et alii” In Michalak-Pikulska, B., and 
A. Pikulski, eds. Authority, Privag and Public Order in Islam 2004, 469—84. 
OLA. Leuven, 2004; Idem. “D’Ibn Faris a al-Farra. ou un retour aux 
sources sur la luga alfushaP Asiatische Studien. Etudes Asiatiques LEX/3 
(2005): 797—804; Idem. “Un texte d’al-Farabl sur la ‘langue arabe’ re- 
ecrit?” In Edzard, Lutz, and Janet Watson, eds. Grammar as a Window onto 
Arabic Humanism. A Collection of Articles in Honour of Michael G. Carter, 1 OS- 
129. Wiesbaden, 2006; Idem. “Qu’est-ce que l’arabe du Coran? Reflexions 
d’un linguiste.” In Ayoub, Georgine, et Jerome Lentin, eds. Cahiers de 
hnguistique de UNALCO 5 (2003—2005) [annees de tomaison], Linguistique 
arabe, 2008, p. 27-H7. 

37 Watt, Bell’s Introduction, 207; [Aldeeb] Le Coran, texte arabe et tradu¬ 
ction francaise par ordre chronologique selon l’Azhar avec renvoi aux 
variantes, aux abrogations et aux ecrits juifs et chretiens, par Sami Awad 
Aldeeb Abu-Sahlieh (1949-), Vevey (Suisse), 2008, p. 15. 
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Scripture. We have sent them down as an Arabic lectionary (= koran) 
(or as an Arabic reading ) so that you may understand (it).” 38 

The idea that the Koran “translates”, or rather transposes 
(French: transposer, German: iibertragen ) into Arabic or comments 
passages from a foreign lectionary seems to be more clearly ex¬ 
pressed in other passages. 

2. What do fussilat and mufassal “really” mean? 
a. Q 41: 44 and fussilat 

In a certain way, the Meccan Arabic lectionary makes a distinction 
between a “lectionary in a foreign language” {qur’anan ajamiyyan), 
and the commentary, explanation, translation or transposition 
(German: Ubertragung ), i.e. al-mufassal, which is delivered by Mo¬ 
hammed. The Koran itself seems to suggest that some of its pas¬ 
sages are commentaries of a lectionary recited or read in a foreign 
language (Syriac ar Aramaic? We shall examine this below): “If we 
had made it a barbarous lectionary {qurdnan ajamiyyan ), they would 
have say: ‘Why are its signs nos distinguished {law la fussilat ayatuhiiji 
What, barbarous and Arabic? {ajamiyyun wa 'drabiyyun). Say: “To the 
believers it is a guidance, and a healing’ ” (41, 44). 39 

In the context, fussilat does not mean “to be distinguished or 
separated,” but “rendered clear,” that is to be explained, buyyinat, in 
the already seen interpretation of al-Suddl, and also in the choice of 
Tabari himself, 40 who, of course do not mean, as we do, that Mo¬ 
hammed was explaining parts of previous non-Arabic Scriptures. 
In some languages till now to “interpret” means both to explain 
and to translate (Fr interpreter, interpreter, German iibertragen-. to trans¬ 
late, to transpose, which is a form of explanation or free transla¬ 
tion: Arabic tarjamar. to translate, but turjuman/ tarjuman has the 
meaning of translator, but also of exegete. Ibn ‘Abbas is said to 
have been called by his cousin Mohammed turjuman / tarjuman al- 
Quran. Tarjama comme from the Syro-Aramaic targemr. to interpret, 


38 Luxenberg, Syro-Aramaic reading, 105—6 / Syro-aramaische Lesart, 
1 2OO0, 80-1 / 2 2004, 112; confirmed by Van Reeth, “Scribes,” 77. 

39 Van Reeth, “Le Coran et les scribes,” 77. 

40 Tabari, Tafsir, XXIV, 90, ad Q 41: 1-2. 
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to explain). In the synagogues, the rabbis used to read targum- s in 
Aramaic after the reading Hebrew Torah, which uneducated people 
could not understand. 41 So fassala has the meaning of the Syro- 
Aramaic prash / parresh, to interpret, to explain, and it is a synonym 
of bayyanad 2 

Fussilat is understood by the exegetes in contradistinction with 
uhkimat , in Q 11 (Hud): 1: “A book whose verses are set clear, and 
then distinguished from One All-wise, All-aware (kitabun uhkimat 
ayatuhu, thumma fussilat min ladun hakimin khabir )” (trans. Aberry), 
which J. Horovitz comments: “seine Verse sind fest zusammenge- 
fiigt und dabei jeder einzelne wohl durchgearbeitet.” 43 

b. 'A'ishu on al-mufassal and “the Prophet of the world’s end” 

But this understanding of uhkimat/muhkam versus fussilat/mufassal, 
corresponding to the interpretation of the exegetes does not seem 
to fit with the context of the Meccan predication. According to a 
tradition transmitted by Yusuf b. Mahak al-FarisI al-Makkl (d. 103/ 
721, 110, perhaps even 114!) 44 from ‘A’isha (quoted by Tor An- 
drae, 45 then by Gunther Luling): 46 “The first [revelation] of it which 


41 Van Reeth, “Scribes,” 76. 

42 Luxenberg, Syro-aramassche Lesart, 85 / 2 2004, 117/ Syro-Aramaic read¬ 
ing, 110. See the excellent study of Stetkevych, Jaroslav. “Arabic herme¬ 
neutical terminology. Paradox and the production of meaning.” JNES 48 
(1989): 81—96, on fassara,fassala, bayan, mubin, tabyin, etc. (88—91). 

43 Horovitz, Josef. Koranische Untersuchungen, Berlin and Leipzig, 92+6, 
p. 75, n. 2. 

44 MizzI Tahdhtb al-kamalfi asma al-rijal, eds. ‘Abld, A. ‘A., and 
Agha, H. A., revised by S. Zakkar. 23 vols., vol. XX, pp. 501-3, no. 
7744. Beirut, 1414/1994. 

45 Andrae, Tor. “Die Legenden von der Berufung Mohammeds.” He 
Monde Oriental 6 (1912): 18 (5-18). 

46 Luling, Gunter. Uber den Ur-Qur’an. Ansat^e \ur Rekonstruktion voris- 
lamischer christlicher Strophenlieder im Qufan, p. 62 and n. 56 (p. 427). Erlan¬ 
gen 1974 [c.r. Rodinson, Maxime, in Der Islam 54 (1977): 321-25] / (Uber 
den Urkoran..., 2 1993) / English translation and revised ed.: A Challenge to 
Islam for reformation. The rediscovery and reliable reconstruction of a comprehensive 
pre-Islamic Chnstran hymnal hidden in the Koran under earliest Islamic reinterpreta- 
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descended was a sura of al-mufassal in which Paradise and Hell were 
mentioned ( innama na^ala awwalu ma na'qala minim suratun min al- 
mufassali fiha dhikru al-jannati wa al-nar)” A1 This tradition poses a 
problem to the commentators for whom the first revealed sura is 
sura 96 (Alaq/Iqra), in which there is no mention of Paradise and 
Hell. It is the reason why Ibn Hajar proposes to understand awwalu 
ma naqala: “Among the first...” and expresses the hypothesis that it 
could be Q 74 ( Muddathir ), in which Paradise and Hell are men¬ 
tioned at the end, adding that this part of the sura was revealed 
“before the rest of sura Iqrd (Q 96, that is after verses 1-5 or 
more)”! 48 

Already in 1912 Tor Andrae had called attention upon the fact 
that the suras 96 and 74, with their scenes of prophetical call were 
not the first suras, but that the first revelations according to an old 
well-established tradition were commentaries of previous Scrip¬ 
tures or traditions. 49 

The great divergences of the exegetes on what al-mufassal 
could refer to are well known. 50 But the tradition of ‘A’isha gives a 
hint to an interpretation of al-mufassal and fussilat which the exegetes 
could absolutly not have. It reminds first of all to the fact that the 
first predication of Mohammed dealt with the judgement and here- 


tions, 69 and n. 69. Delhi, 2003; Gilliot, “Les traditions sur la compo¬ 
sition/coordination du Coran,” 20—1. 

47 Bukhari, Sahih, 46, Fadail al-Qurdn , 6, ed. Krehl, III, p. 395 / Ibn 
Hajar, Fath al-bari bi-sharh Sahih al-Fukhari, 13 vols. + Muqaddima, ed. 
'A. 'A. Baz, numeration of the chapters and hadith- s by M. Fuad 'Abd al- 
Baql, under the la direction of Muhibb al-Dln Khatlb. Cairo, 1390/1970 
(reprint Beirut, n.d.), vol. IX, 38—9, n° 4993 / Trad. Houdas (el-Bokhari, 
Les Traditions islamiques. 4 vols., translation O. Houdas and W. Maryais. 
Paris, 1903-14), vol. Ill, 526. 

48 Ibn Hajar, Fath, IX, 40,1. 18-21. 

49 Andrae, “Die Legenden von der Berufung Mohammeds;” Luling, 
Wiederentdeckung, 98. 

50 See our excursus, in Gilliot, “Collecte ou memorisation,” 104—6, 
with bibliography. 
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after world. 51 Paul Casanova (1861—1926) has shown that Mo¬ 
hammed considered himself at the beginning of his message (and 
probably also latter) as nabi al-malhamcP- {rasul al-malhama- 53 or nabi 
al-malahim ), M that is “the prophet of the world’s end.” 55 To these 
qualifications could be added the Gatherer ( al-hashir ) with the ex¬ 
planation of Jubayr b. Mut'im al-Nawfall (d. 58/677) 56 given to 
Abd al-Malik b. Marwan: Mohammed has been called al-hashir 
“Because he was sent with the Hour, a warner to you ( nadhirun la- 
ktuni) in front of a great torment ( baynajaday ‘adhabin shadid).” 51 This 
thesis corresponds to the tradition attributed to A’isha. 

Passages of the “first Koran” seem to be commentaries of a 
previous Lectionary (in Syriac?). Mohammed (or/and others?) acts 


51 Bell, Richard. The Origin of Islam in its Christian environment. 69—70. 
Edinburgh University, 1925; London, 1926, on the contrary, writes: “Too 
exclusive attention has of late been paid to his proclamation od the ap¬ 
proaching judgement” (p. 69). He insists more “the idea of gratitude to 
God,” the power and bounty the Creator, in the first predications; p. 74 sqq. 

52 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat al-kubra. 9 vols., vol. I, 105,1. 2—3. Beirut, 1957— 
1959, according to Abu Musa al-Ash'arl; cf. MaqrizI, Imta,, al-asma bi-ma li- 
rasitl Allah min al-abna wa l-amwal wa l-hafada wa l-mata, ed. M. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid al-NamlsI. 15 vols. Beirut, 1420/1999. Vol. II, p. 143 (from Jubayr 
b. Mut‘im), p. 143-44 (from Abu Musa). P. 144, al-Hakim al-Nisaburi and 
others understand this name as a that of a prophet send to kill the unbe¬ 
lievers; or the one sent with the sword; Ibn al-Athir (Majd al-Din), al- 
Nihdya fi gharib al-hadith, ed. T. A. al-Zawi and M. al-Tinahi. 5 vols., 
vol. IV, 240. Le Caire, 1963-66. 

53 Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat , I, 105,1. 6, according to Mujahid b. Jabr. 

54 Maqrizi, Imta,, I, 5,1. 4; II, 146,1. 5. 

55 Mohammed et la fin du monde. Etude critique sur I’islam primitif I—II/1—2, 
46-53. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1911, 1913, 1924; cf. Van Reeth, “Le Coran 
et les scribes,” 71. 

56 MizzI, Tahdhib, III, 332-34, no. 888. 

57 Maqrizi, Imta,, II, 144,1. 1—8. It should be added that al-hashir is also 
a collector of spoils. In a latter sense al-hushshar signify collectors of the 
tithes and poll-taxes (‘ ummal aVusiir wa al-jisgd)-, Zabldl, Taj al-larus, ed. 
‘Abd al-Sattar A. Faraj et al. 40 vols., vol. XI, 23b. Kuwayt, 1385—1422/ 
1965—2001; Lane, Edward William. An Arabic-English lexicon, 2 vols., vol. I, 
575a. Cambridge, 1984 (London, 1877-93). 
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in the way of the Syriac mdpashqana (commentator, interpreter, 
translator); the equivalent of mufassal is the Syriac mashhmanuta? % 
Fassala in this context, the kitab mubin (Q 5: 15; 41: 1) or the quran 
mubin (Q 15: 1) by which the Arabic lectionary is qualified is a book 
which translates and explains , 59 

c. al-mufassal called “the Arabic”! 

Again Islamic tradition seems to support this hypothesis (i.e. ac¬ 
cording which passages of the “first Koran” seem to be commen¬ 
taries of a previous Lectionary), besides the narrative attributed to 
‘A’isha quoted above. In a loose ( mursai ) tradition found only, till 
now, in the Koranic Commentary of Tabari (d. 310/923) there is 
an important remark of one of the transmitters about al-mufassal : 60 
Ya'qub b. Ibrahim 61 /Ibn 'Ulayya 62 /(T«) Khalid al-Hadhdha 
(d. 141/758)63/ (an) Abu Qilaba (d. 107/725 or 106): 64 The Aposde 
of God said: “I have been given the seven long (suras) in the place 
of the Torah, the duplicated in the place of the Psalms, the hun¬ 
dreds in the place of the Gospel, and I have been given preference 
with the discret 65 (suras or book).” Khalid al-Hadhdha has made a 
short, but to us important, remark on al-mufassal-. “They used to call 


58 Van Reeth, “Scribes,” 80. 

59 Van Reeth, “Le Coran et les scribes,” 80; cf. I.uling, Challenge, 13, 
69, 111, already understood mufassal as a commentary or a gloss. 

60 Tabari, Tafsir, 16 vols. (unachieved), ed. Shakir, vol. I, 100, no. 127. 
Cairo, 1954—68 (1969 2 , for some vols.). 

61 Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ibrahim b. Kathlr al-'Abdl al-Qays! al- 
Dawraql al-Baghdadl, d. 252/866; Gilliot, \Eli\ Exegese, langue et theologie en 
islam. L’exegese coranique de Tabari, 28. Paris, 1990. 

62 Abu Bishr Isma 11 b. Ibrahim b. Miqsam al-Asadl al-Basrl al-Kufi, 
d. 193/809; Gilliot, Elt, ibid. 

63 Abu al-Munazil (and not Abu al-Manazil) Khalid b. Mihran al-Basrl 
al-Hadhdha; DhahabI, Sijar a lam al-nubala, ed. Shu'ayb al-Arna ut, et al 25 
vols. Beirut, 1981—8. VI, 190—2; Id., Miqan al-itidal fi naqd al-rijal, ed. 
‘A. M. al-BijawT. 4 vols., vol. I, 642-43, no. 2466. Cairo, 1963. 

64 Abu Qilaba 'Abd Allah b. Zayd al-Jarml; DhahabI, Sijar, IV, 468-75. 

65 “Discret,” here in the mathematic, medical, and linguistic meaning: 
composed of separated elements. 
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al-mufassak the Arabic. One of them has said: there is no prostration 
in the Arabic {kanu yusammuna al-mufassala: al-arabiyya. Qala 
baduhum: laysa ftal-arabiyyi sajda).” 

This tradition and the short commentary of Khalid al- 
Hadhdha on al-mufassal require some explanations: 

(1) The seven long (suras), the duplicated, the hundreds, al- 
mufassal in the traditional Islamic understanding. 66 

The seven long (suras) ( al-sab‘ al-tuwal, or al-tiwal in other tradi¬ 
tions) are suras: 2 ( Baqara ), 3 {Al ‘Imran), 4 (Nisd), 5 ( Maida), 
6 {An dm), 7 {Araj), 10 (Y#«#s). 67 But in other versions, 10 is re¬ 
placed by 9 {Bara a/1 'awba), because ‘Uthman has considered 8 {An- 
fat) and 9 (Barad), being not separated by the basmala (they are 
called al-qarinatari), a single sura. 68 

The hundreds (< tl-mtun ) are the suras whose verses numbers 
are one hundred, more or less. 69 Or they are the suras which follow 
the seven long suras, and whose verses numbers are one hundred, 
more or less. 70 

The “duplicated” (or “repeated,” al-matham ) 71 suras (or verses) 
are the ones which duplicate the hundreds and follow them: the 
hundreds have the first (formulations), and the duplicated have 
repetitions (of the previous). It has been said that they have been 
called so because they repeat the parables, statements and warnings 


66 For more references to sources, above all on al-mufassal, see the ex¬ 
cursus of Gilliot, “Collecte ou memorisation,” 104—6. 

67 Tabari, Tafsir, ed. Shakir, I, 101-2, according to Sa'lb b. Jubayr; cf. 
Sakhawi ('Alam al-Dln), Jamal al-qurra wa kamal al-iqra, ed. ‘A. H. al- 
Bawwab. 2 vols., vol. I, 34. Mecca, 1408/1987; cf. SuyutI, Itqan, cap. 18,1, 
220 . 

68 Tabari, Tafsir, ed. Shakir, I, 102, no. 131, according to Ibn 'Abbas. 
The qualification al-qarinatan is taken up from Sakhawi, Jamal al-qurra, I, 
ibid. 

69 Tabari, Tafsir, ed. Shakir, I, 103; Sakhawi, Jamal al-qurra, I, 35. 

70 Suyuti, Itqan, I, 220. 

71 On the meaning of mathanivs, Q 15 ( Hijt ): 87, and applicated to the 
first sura, v. GdQ, 1,114—6. 
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( al-amthal wa al-khabar wa al-ibar ), etc. 72 These whimsical explana¬ 
tions show only one thing: the exegetes did not know what the 
Koranic word al-mathani means (probably a term borrowed from 
the Aramaic or Jewish-Aramaic language, as proposed by 
Noldeke). 73 But we cannot enter here in details, our main interest 
being al-mufassal. 

As for al-mufassal, considered as a part of the Koran, all the 
Muslim scholars agree that it finishes at the end of the Koran, but 
they disagree on its beginning, which can be: 1. al-Sajfat (37); 2. al- 
Jathiya (45); 3. al-Qital (i.e. Muhammad, 47); 4. al-Fath (48); 5. al- 
Hujurat (49); 6. Qaf (50); 7. al-Sajf (61); 8. Tabaraka (i.e. al-Mulk, 67); 
9. Sabbih (87); 74 10. al-Duha (93). 75 Ibn a. al-Sayf al-Yamanl 76 comes 
out in favour of 1, 7 and 8; al-Dizmar!, 77 in his commentary of 
(Abu Ishaq al-ShlrazI’s) al-Tanbih, for 1 and 8; al-MarwazI, 78 in his 
commentary, for no. 9; al-Khattabl (d. 388/998) and al-Mawardl 


72 Tabari, Tafsir, ed. Shakir, I, 103; Flruzabadl (Abu al-Tahir Muhyl al- 
Dln M. b. Ya'qub), Basair dhawi al-tamyi^fi lata if al-Kitab al-agis^ ed. 
M. ‘A. al-Najjar and ‘Abd al-'AUm al-TahawI. 6 vols., vol. II, 345—6. Cairo, 
1963—73, gives a list of the suras allegedly pertaining to al-mathani. 

73 V. also Jeffery, Arthur. Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 257—58. 
Baroda, 1938. 

74 Which has the favour of Ibn al-Firkah, according to Sakhawl, Jamal 
al-qurra, I, 195,1. 1. He is probably Burhan al-Dln Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ibr. al-Fazarl al-Misrl al-Dimashql, d. 7th Jumada I 
628/13th March 1231; Kahhala, Mujam, I, 43-4. 

75 Ibn Hajar, Fath, II, 249, 1. 24-5 (on Bukhari, 10, Adhan, 99, hadith 
no. 765, p. 247 of Ibn Hajar, Fath, Bukhari, ed. Krehl, I, 197, 1. 6-8); cf. 
SuyutI, Itqan, I, 121. 

76 Muhammad b. Ismail al-Zabldl al-Makkl, d. 609/1212; Kahhala, 
'Umar Rida. Mujam al-mu allifin, 15 vols., vol. IX, 57. Damascus, 1957—61. 

77 Kamal al-Dln Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Kashasib b. ‘All al-Dizmarl 
al-Shafi'l al-Sufi, d. 17 rabl II 643 / 11th September 1245; Subkl, Taj al- 
Dln. Tabaqat al-shafiiyya al-kubra, ed. M. M. al-Tinahl and ‘Abd al-Fattah 
al-Hulw. 10 vols. Cairo, 1964-76. VIII, 30, n° 1054; Kahhala, Mujam, II, 
53a. 

78 Perhaps Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Ahmad (d. 340/901), in his com¬ 
mentary al-Muzanf s Mukhtasar, Kahhala, Mujam, I, 3—4. 
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(d. 450/1058) for no. 10. Nawawl (d. 676/1277) gives only no. 3, 5 
and 6. For Ibn Hajar, no. 5 (49, Hujuraf) is the preferable ( al-rajih ). 79 
Some, like Muhibb al-DIn al-Tabari (d. 694/1295), consider that al- 
mufassal is the whole Koran, an opinion which is anomalous 
{shadhdB) to Ibn Hajar. 

The explanations given on the meaning of al-mufassal are as 
fanciful as those on the sense of al-mathani: “It is so called because 
of the great numbers of sections (fusul) into which its suras are di¬ 
vided by the basmala Qi-kathrati al-fusuli allati bayna suwariha bi- “bi-smi 
Uahi l-Rahmani al-rahtm ’),” 80 or by the takbir. ; 81 or “Because of the 
shortness of its suras;” 82 or “Because of the small numbers of 
verses contained in its suras ( li-qisari ddadi suwarihi min al-ajyi );” 83 or 
it has been so called: “Because of the small number of abrogated 
(verses) it contains, and it is the reason why it is (also) called “the 
one firmly established" (al-muhkam).” M To understand this equiva¬ 
lence between mufassal and muhkam in relation with the abrogation, 
it should be reminded that mufassal can mean “to be made to meas¬ 
ure,” so without abrogation or rather with few abrogations. 

(2) The remark of Khalid al-Hadhdha: “They used to call al- 
mufassak the Arabic. One of them has said: there is no prostration 
in the Arabic [kanu jyusammuna al-mufassala: al-arabiyya (with no ta 
marbutd) Qala baduhum: laysafial- arabijyi sajdd).” 

First of all, the Arabs, at the beginning of Islam, were already 
well acquainted with the prostration ( sujud ). They knew this practice 
which was diffused in the regions surrounding Arabia, and among 


79 Ibn Hajar, Fath, II, 249 (on Bukhari, 10, Adhan, 99, hadith no. 765); 
cf. Zabldl, Ta/, XXX, 167—68, for the whole, taken up from Ibn Hajar and 
SuyutI, with some additions. 

80 Tabari, Tafsir, ed. Shakir, I, 101; cf. SuyutI, Itqdn, I, 121. 

81 Sakhawl , Jamal al-qurra, I, 35. 

82 Nawawl, Sharh Sahih Muslim , 18 vols. in 9., vol. VI, 106—7. Cairo, 
1349/1929, reprint Beirut, n.d. 

83 Zabldl, Taj, XXX, 168. 

84 SuyutI, Itqdn, ibid.; Flruzabadl, Basa ir, IV, 195,1. 1—2. 
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Christians and Jews. 85 When Islam came, of all the Muslim rites, it 
was the ritual prayer that met with the greatest opposition, 86 and 
the reason for this reluctance was the opposition to prostration 
itself, considered an alien practice and humiliating for their hon¬ 
our. 87 

The number of ritual prostrations in the Koran ranges be¬ 
tween four and fifteen in hadlth literature; these figures exclude all 
the prostrations from the mufassal. But there are also traditions pre¬ 
scribing prostration for verses from the mufasstA (twelve or four¬ 
teen, or even sixteen prostrations). 88 An attempt to harmonize the 
different statements on prostration in the mufassal is found, among 
others, in the following tradition: [...] Abu Qilaba fan Matar al- 
Warraq 89 /‘Ikrima/Ibn ‘Abbas: “The Prophet never prostrated him¬ 
self at the recitation of the mufassal since he moved to Medina ( lam 
jasjud fi shay in min al-mufassali mundhu tahawwala ila al-Madina.” 90 
Those who consider this tradition reliable think that it abrogates 


85 Tottoli, Roberto. “Muslim attitudes towards prostration ( sujud ). 
I Arabs and prostration at the beginnig of Islam and in the Qur’an.” Stud. 
Isl. 88 (1998): 5-17 (5-34) 

86 Goldziher, Ignaz. Muhammedanische Studien, 2 vols. Halle, 1889—90. I, 
33: “[...] unter alien Ceremonien und Riten des Din hat aber keine mehr 
Widerstand erfahren, vor keiner religiosen Uebung haben sie entschiede- 
nern Widerwillen bekundet, als vor dem Ritus des Gebetes,” and p. 33—9. 

87 Tottoli, “Muslim attitudes towards prostration,” 17; Kister, Meir J. 
“Some reports concerning al-Ta ifJ&AI 1 (1979): 3—6 (1—18). 

88 Tottoli, Roberto. “Traditions and controversies concerning the sugitd 
al-Qurdn in hadlth literature.” ZDMG 147 (1997): 376-78 (371-93). 

89 Matar b. Tahman al-Warraq Abu Raja al-Khurasam al-Basri, d. 129/ 
inc. 29 September 746; MizzI, Tahdhib, XVIII, 136-37, no. 6586; Ibn 'Adi, 
al-Kdmil li-l-duafa, ed. ‘A. A. ‘Abd al-Mawjud and ‘A. M. Muawwad. 
9 vols., vol. VIII, 134, no. 1882. Beirut, 1418/1997. 

90 Ibn Shahln, a. Hafs ‘Umar b. Ahmad (d. 385/995). al-Nasikh wa al- 
mansukh ft al-hadith, ed. M. Ibr. al-Hifnawi, 240, no. 238. Mansoura, 1416/ 
1995; Ibn Khuzayma, Abu Bakr Muhammad. al-Sahih, ed. M. Must, al- 
A'zaml, 4 vols., vol. I, 280-81, no. 559-60. Beirut, 1390-9/1970-79; 
Nawawl, Sharh, V, 76—7: ad Muslim, Sahth, 8 ( Masajid ), 20 {Sujud al-ttlawa ), 
I, 405-7). 
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traditions in which Mohammed appears as prostrating himself at 
the recitation of a sura or of verses from the mufassal, like this one, 
according to Ibn Mas ud: “The first sura in which prostration (sa- 
jda) was sent down is wa al-najm (Najm , 53): the Prophet recited it in 
Mecca and he protrasted himself fa-sajadd)^ 

We can say that the “One of them has said: there is no pros¬ 
tration in the Arabic” quoted by the Basrian Khalid al-Hadhdha 
followed the “Basrian” tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas. 

(3) We can return at last to the core of our subject, after these 
long but necessary explanations, with the commentary of Khalid al- 
Hadhdha: “They used to call al-mufassah the Arabic. One of them 
has said: there is no prostration in the Arabic [kanuyusammuna al- 
mufassala: al-arabiyya (with no ta marbutd) Qala baduhum: laysa fi al- 
’arabiyyi sajdd)T In the Prophetic tradition transmitted by Abu 
Qilaba, the three previous Scriptures which figure in the Koran {al- 
Tawrat, al-Zabur, al-Injil) are mentioned, but the great specificity of 
Muhammed, by which he has been favoured, is al-mufassal. This 
mufassal is qualified by Khalid al-Hadhdha of “the Arabic,” so that 
it becomes a kind of “name,” in the following declaration “there is 
no prostration in the Arabic”! 

None of these three Scriptures were “Arabic.” The Torah and 
the Psalms were in Hebrew, but explained/translated ( mufas- 
sarjmufassal) in Amaraic in targums; the Gospel (in singular) was in 
Syriac (the Diatessarori) but Mohammed and those who have helped 
him translated/explained logia from these Scriptures, in Mecca, in 
his language (Arabic) 

According to the Koran itself, it is not only comparable, but 
essentially similar to the previous Scriptures, confirming them: 
“This Koran could not have been forged apart from God; but it is 
a confirmation of ( tasdiqa alladhi) what is before it, and a distin¬ 
guishing of the Book ( tafsila al-kitabi), wherein is no doubt, from 
the Lord of all Being” (Q 10: 37, trans. Arberry). Tafsila al-kitabi 
should be put in relation with mufassal (same root and same gram¬ 
matical pattern, second form, as tafsil) and be translated by explana- 


91 Ibn Shahin, Nasikh, 239, no. 236, or no. 237, according to Abu 
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tion (in Arabic) of a Book which is not in Arabic. It corresponds to 
al-mufassal: al- arabi or al-arabi, in the declaration of Khalid al- 
Hadhdha. 

3. Collections and interpretation in Arabic 

That the Koran himself refers to collections of texts or traditions 
being the basis of the early predications is not a new idea: “The 
frequent phrase ‘this Qur an’ must often mean not a single passage 
but a collection of passages, and thus seems to imply the existence 
of other Qur ans. Similarly the phrase ‘an Arabic Qur an’ seems to 
imply that there may be Qur ans in other languages. (The phrases 
occur in proximity in 39.27/8f.). 92 When it is further remembred 
that the verb qarda is probably not an original Arabic root, and that 
the noun qur an almost certainly came into Arabic to represent the 
Syriac qeryana, meaning the scriptural reading or lesson in church, 
the way is opened to the solution of the problem. The purpose of 
an Arabic Qur an was to give the Arabs a body of lessons compa¬ 
rable to those of the Christians and Jews. It is known, too, not only 
from Tradition and continuing practice, but also from the Qur an 
itself that it was thus used liturgically [17.78/80; 73.20] 93 .” 94 

That the Koran is a liturgical book is commonly accepted; this 
feature has been stressed especially for the Meccan suras in several 


92 Q 39 ( Zumai)-. 27—8: “Indeed we have snack for the people in this 
Koran (ft hadha al-qurani) every manner of similitude ( min kulli mathalin)', 
haply thye will remember; an Arabic Koran, wherein there is no crooked¬ 
ness {quranan 'arabiyyan ghayra dhi 'hvajin'y, hapley they will be goodfearing.” 

93 Q 73 ( Mu^ammil): 20: “Thy Lord knows that thou keepest vigil 
nearly two-thirds of the night ( annaka taqumu adna thuluthayi al-layli), or a 
half of it, or a third of it, and a party of those with thee.” 

94 Watt, William Montgomery. Hell’s Introduction to the Qur’an, com¬ 
pletely revised and enlarged, 136—37. Edinburgh, 1970; cf. Bowman, John 
(1916—2006). “Holy Scriptures, lectionaries and the Qur’an.” In Johns, 
Anthony Hearle, ed. International Congress for the study of the Qur’an, Canberra, 
Australian National University, 8—13 May 1980, 32-4 (29—37). Canberra: 
ANU, 2 1983. 
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studies of Angelika Neuwirth. 95 But besides that several scholars 
have called the attention upon a special form of its dependance 
from previous traditions and practices: “'[...] this suggests that lit¬ 
urgy, specially liturgical poetry, 96 the Christian liturgy, which in¬ 
cludes the Jewish has decisively stimulated and influenced Mo¬ 
hammed.” 97 

That idea of compiling a lectionary from extracts of the previ¬ 
ous Scriptures seems to appear in the following passage Q 75 
(Qvyama ): 16-19: “Move not thy tongue with it to haste it; ours is to 
gather it, and to recite it. So, when we recite it, follow its recitation. 
Then ours is to to explain it ( Inna ’alajnajamahu wa quranahu, fa-ida 
qaranahufa-’tbd quranahu, tumma inna 'alayna baydnahu ).” 

Baydnahu, like mubin, fussilat, mufassal ., buyyinat, etc., may refer to 
the process of interpretation-translation-explanation of Moham¬ 
med and of those who helped him in his task of commentator. The 
logia or extracts from a liturgical lectionary, of from several lec- 
tionaries, are interpreted in Arabic. 

This seems suggested also in Q 19: 97: “Now we have made it 
easy in thy tongue that thou mayest bear good tidings thereby to 


95 V. several articles or contributionsof Angelika Neuwirth, e.g. re¬ 
cently: “Psalmen—im Koran neu gelesen (Ps 104 und 136).” In Hartwig, 
Dirk, et al., ed. “Im vollen Ucht der Geschichte. ” Die Wissenschaft des Judentums 
und die Anftinge der Koranforschung, 160-2 “liturgische Beleuchtung” (157— 
189). Wurzburg, 2008. She considers that the word sura (probably bor¬ 
rowed from Syriac shurtiyti, “beginning,” in the introduction to a psalm’s 
recitation) “a liturgical concept” (Der liturgische Begriff sura), p. 160; Id., 
“Vom Rezitationstext iiber die Liturgie zum Kanon. Zu Entstehung und 
Wiederauflosung der Surenkomposition im Verlauf der Entwicklung eines 
islamischen Kultus.” In Wild, Stefan, ed. The Qur’an as Text, Leiden. Brill, 
1996, summary, p. 100-3 (69—105) / French trans. “Du texte de recitation 
au canon en passant par la liturgie. A propos de la genese de la 
composition des sourates et de sa redissolution au cours du developpement 
du culte islamique.” Arabica XLVII, 2 (2000): 224-7 (194-229). 

96 V. Luling, Ur-Qur tin/ Challenge. 

97 Graf, Erwin. “Zu den christlichen Einfliissen im Koran.” ZDMG 
111 (1962): 396-9, reprint in Paret, Rudi, ed. Der Koran, 188 (188-91). 
Damstadt, 1975. 
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the godfearing, and warn a people stubborn.” In Syro-Amaraic 
pashsheq means: to facilate, to make easy, but also to explain, to an¬ 
notate, and also to transfer, to translate 98 . But it can be also under¬ 
stood without recourse ot Syriac. Mohammed, the warner (nadhir) 
(of the last judgement) is the “interpreter” or selections of a foreign 
lectionary in his tongue/language, Arabic, to a people who under¬ 
stands only (or for some of them: almost only) Arabic. 

In the context the ambiguous verb jama a (to collect, to bring 
together, to know by heart, etc.) is put in relation with the lection¬ 
ary (Syriac qarydnd) “which designates a church book with excerpts 
(readings) from the Scriptures for liturgical use.” 99 It corresponds 
to the Syro-Aramaic kannesh (to collect). “It has to do with the col¬ 
lecting of these excerpts from the Scriptures, and indeed specificaly 
in the meaning of ‘compilavit librum’.” 100 It could be the basis of the 
above-mentioned verse (Q 16: 103); 101 that it was a human who 
taught Mohammed. Already before Luxenberg, R. Bell had noticed 
upon Q 25: 4—5): “It is not certain whether the verse quoted above 
means that he had books 102 transcribed for him, or whether there is 
any truth in the charge. He may have thus got copies of some 
Apocryphal books, but if so he was dependent on getting some 
one, who perhaps happened to be in Mecca, to read them and tell 
him what was in them.” 103 


98 Luxenberg, Syro-Aramaic reading , 123—24 / Syro-aramaische Lesart, 
2000, p. 98-9 / 2 2004, p. 130-31. 

99 Luxenberg, Syro-Aramaic reading , 121 / Syro-aramaische lesart, 2000, 
p. 97 / 2 2004, p. 129. 

100 Ibid. 

101 V. Gilliot, Cl. “Les ‘informateurs’ juifs et chretiens de Muhammad. 
Reprise d’un probleme traite par Aloys Sprenger et Theodor Noldeke.” 
JSAI 22 (1998): 84-126; Id., “Informants”; Id., “Zur Herkunft der Ge- 
wahrsmanner des Propheten.” 

102 A. Sprenger’s point of view was that Momammed had a book on 
asatir al-awwalin (fairy-tales of the ancients) which could mean also “books 
of the ancients,” from satara, to trace, to write. See our three articles on 
the informants mentioned abaove. 

103 Bell, Origin , 112. 
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II. Reading of Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches and their lectionaries 

The Christian Churches followed the Jewish custom of reading 
publicity the Scriptures, but they did it according to the lectionary 
principle. 104 So the whole of the Scripture, Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, were never read to the congregation. Among the Syriac 
Churches what was usual was a lectionary ( kitaba d-qdryana) contain¬ 
ing selections from the Law (; waitha ), the Prophets and the Acts of 
the Apostles 105 . Likewise the Evangelion consisting in selections 
from the four Gospels. “For the hearer this was the Gospel” 106 (al- 
injilm the Koran!). Another volume called the Shliha contained lec¬ 
tions from the Pauline Epistles; then another volume with the 
Davida or the Psalter. A last volume called Turguma could contained 
metrical homilies ( memra ), read after the qdryana and the Shliha . 107 
For instance, the memra attributed to Jacob of Serug (d. 521) on the 
“Seven Sleepers” or “Youths (tlaye) of Ephesus” in Syriac, 108 or his 


104 This principle exists till nowadays in both the Eastern and Western 
Churches (especially, but not only, in monasteries and convents), even if 
changings occurred through the time. 

105 Sometimes there were independant volumes for each of the Law, 
the Prophets, the Psalms; and the Gospels, Acts and Paul’s Epistle in still 
another volume. But very few Syriac churches possessed this. 

106 Bowman, “Holy Scriptures,” 31. Till now, whe have in our personal 
library a book of our maternal aunt, Simone Lescieux, which she received 
at her “communion solennelle,” in the church of our village, Guemps, near 
to Calais in Northern France: Le Saint Evangile, Concordance et annotations 
par M. L’Abbe Vandenabeele, pretre du diocese de Lille, Limoges, Paul 
Meellittee, Editeur, 1928, 305 p., with illustrations. It follows the “chrono¬ 
logical” life of Christ, through selections from the four Gospels! Our first 
personal knowledge of the gospels was through this book at the age of 
four years (one year before through the illustrations). 

107 Bowman, “Holy Scriptures,” 31- 2. 

108 Jourdan, Fr. ha tradition des sept dormants, 59—65. Paris, 1983, trans. 
of the short version; Griffith, S. H. “Christian lore and the Arabic Qur’an. 
The ‘Companions of the Cave’ in Surat al-kahf and the Syriac tradition.” 
In Reynolds, G. S., ed. Quran in Its Historical Context, 116—30 (109—37). 
London, 2007; Cf Q 18: 9-26. 
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discourse upon Alexander, the believing King, and upon the gate 
which he made against Gog and Magog, 109 were expected to be 
read in church, presumably as a turgama. J. Bowman has seen a very 
old manuscript of the Syriac New Testament belonging to the vil¬ 
lage od Khoyyi, on the coast ot Lake Urmi. “The Gospels had in 
the margin sections marked off as qeryane , and sudivided into Su- 
ratar 110 

Having said that, it is not easy to know which Gospel text 
Muhammad could have been familiar with. However, there are a 
few rare direct references in the Qur’an to the Gospels. Thus 
Q 48:29: “Such is their likeness in the Torah and their likeness in 
the Gospel—like as sown corn that sendeth forth its shoot and 
strengtheneth it and riseth firm upon its stalk, delighting the 
sowers—that He may enrage the disbelievers with (the sight of) 
them. God hath promised, unto such of them as believe and do 
good works, forgiveness and immense reward” This text combines 
two Gospel pericopes—Mark 4:26—7 and Matthew 12:23—the 
same amalgam that the Diatessaron makes, seen for example in the 
Middle-Dutch translation thereof, done in the thirteenth century 
from a lost Latin translation, and in the Arabic translation 
thereof. 111 

Van Reeth applies the same treatment to the passages of the 
Qur’an which pertain to the infancy of Mary (Q 3:35—48), John 
(Q 19:3), and Jesus (Q 3:37; 19:22-6), showing again that “the Ko¬ 
ran gives evidence (French: temoigner de) to the tradition of the 
Diatessaron.”^ 1 He does the same again with the Docetist version of 


109 The History of Alexander the Great (Pseudo-Callisthenes), trans. 
E. A. W. Budge, 1889,182-4; Cf. Q 18: 83-98. 

110 Bowman, “Holy Scriptures,” 31. 

111 De Bruin, C. C. Diatessaron Teodiense , 92, §93 sq. Leiden, 1970 
(English trans., 93); Marmardji, A. S. Diatessaron de Tatien, texte arabe..., 
159f. Beirut, 1935. 

112 Van Reeth, J. M. F. “L’Evangile du Prophete.” In De Smet et al ., 
al-Kitab, 163 (155—74). On the possible influence of the Diatessaron and 
the Apocryphal Gospels on the Koran, v. Gnilka, J. Die Natfarener und der 
Koran. Eine Spurensuche , 96—104. Freiburg: Herder, 2007 / Qui sont les 
chretiens du Coran?, trans. Ch. Ehlinger, 101-9. Paris, 2008; on the influence 
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the Crucifixion of Jesus (Q 4:157), but in this case he refers to 
Angel-Christology 113 (cf. G. Luling), notably that of the Elkesaites, 
declaring: “Rather than a likeness which God should have shaped 
and substitued to be crucified instead of him, it would have been 
originally the human form which God has made for Jesus at the 
time of the incarnation, and in which his transcendant and angelic 
person could go down.” 114 For this docetic view of Jesus and the 
denial of crucifixion, M. Gil refers to Basilides and his followers, 
and then to the Manichaeans, who are said to have believed that 
there was two Jesuses. The “false” is sometimes called “the devil,” 
or the “son of the widow,” used by God to replace him. 115 

Even if the Diatessaron does not explain all of the Qur’anic 
particularities on the life of Jesus (the Apocrypha also), van Reeth 
makes the following conclusion: “In referring to the Diatessaron as 
Mani had done it before him, the Prophet Muhammad could em¬ 
phasize the unicity of the Gospel. Moreover he came within the 
scope of the posterity of Marcion, Tatian and Mani. All of them 
wanted to establish or re-establish the true Gospel, in order to size 
its orignal meaning. They thought themselves authorized to do this 
work of textual harmonization because they considered themselves 
the Paraclete that Jesus had announced.” 116 The followers of Mon- 


of the Diatessaron on the Koran, see also Bowman, John. “The Debt of 
Islam to Monophysite Syrian Christianity,” first published in Nederlands 
Teologisch Tijdschrift, 19 (1964-65): 177-201, then in MacLaurin, E. C. B., 
ed. Essays in Honour of Griffithes Wheeler Thatcher (1863-1950), 191-216, 
passim. Sydney, 1967. 

113 Luling, Challenge, 21, speaks of the “ur-Christian angel-Christo- 
logical doctrine... contained in the ground layer of the Koran”; Sfar, 
Mondher. He Coran, la Bible et I’Onent ancien, 185—86, has shown that the 
prophet/Prophet has an “angelic status.” 

114 Van Reeth, “L’Evangile du Prophete,” 166. 

115 Gil, Moshe. “The creed of Abu 'Amir.” IOS 12 (1992): 41 (9-57), 
referring to Polotsky, H. J. “Manichaismus.” In Pauly-Wissowa, Kealency- 
clopadie der classischen Altertumsmssenschaft, Suppl. VI, 269 (239—71) 

116 Van Reeth, “L’Evangile du Prophete,” 174; cf. Simon, Robert. 
“Mam and Muhammad.” JSAI 21 (1997): 134 (118-41): “Both Maniche- 
ism and Islam assert the seriality of prophets”; Andrae, Tor Julius Efraim. 
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tanus (end Ilnd century) also believed to the coming of the Para¬ 
clete, inaugurated by the activity of Montan himself, and it’s a short 
step from Montan to Tatian, whose Diatessaron was in vogue for the 
followers of Mani. 117 

The Gospel’s pericopes in the Koran have their origin in the 
Diatessaron of the Syrian Tatian, the founder of the encratite 
movement in the Ilnd century. 118 Tatian was born in Assyria of 
pagan parents. He travelled widely, and in Rome became a student 
of Justin Martyr, and a member of the Church. Tatian later broke 
away from the Roman church and returned to Mesopotamia, where 
he exerted considerable influence around Syria and Antioch. 119 
Muhammad probably belonged “to a sectarian community which 
was near to radical monophycism and to manicheism, and which 
was waiting for the Parousia in an imminent future.” 120 


Des origines de I’islam et le christianisme, trad. J. Roche, 209. Paris, 1955 (Ger¬ 
man ed. 1926, and before in articles, 1923—5); Ahrens, Karl. Muhammed als 
Religionsstifter, 130—32. Leipzig, 1935. Mani’s prophetic understanding of 
himself as an equal partner of the Paraclete, as promised by Jesus, even 
perhaps as the Paraclete himself (cf. Werner Sundermann, 1988, p. 102—3, 
with earlier bibliography), was also eschatological. Islamic authors as¬ 
cribed to Mani the claim to be the Seal of the Prophets (Puech, Henri- 
Charles, Le Manicheisme. Son fondateur, sa doctrine , 146 n. 248. Paris, 1949; 
Tardieu, Michel. Le Manicheisme , 21. Paris, 1981). Ries, Julien. “Les 
Kephalaia. La catechese de l’Eglise de Mani.” In De Smet et al., al-Kitab , 
143-48 (143-53). 

117 Schepelern, W. Der Montanismus und die phiygischen Kulte. Line religi- 
onsgeschichtliche Untersuchung , trans. from Danish by W. Baur, 28—30. 
Tubingen, 1929; Van Reeth, J. M. F. “La zandaqa et le prophete de 
l’lslam.” In Cannuyer, Christian, and Jacques Grand’Henry, eds. Incroyance 
et dissidences religieuses dans les civilisations orientales, 73, 75, 79 (67—79). 
Bruxelles, 2007. 

118 Van Reeth, “L’Evangile du Prophete, 162-66. 

119 Head, P. M. “Tatian’s christology and its influence on the compo¬ 
sition of the Diatessaron.” Tyndale "bulletin 43 (1992): 121—23 (121—37). 

120 Van Reeth, “Le Coran et les scribes,” 73. 
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III. Conclusion 

The purpose of this paper was not to enter into the details of the 
various influences which contributed to the constitution of the Ko¬ 
ran, 121 especially the Meccan Koran, nor to deal with the intertex- 
tuality, 122 or with the “common traditions” in the Bible and the 
Koran. 123 

Our own aim was to show that many passages of the Meccan 
self-referential Arabic lectionary (Koran) contain allusions to its 
“prehistory,” to “a Koran uphill” (i.e. a quran before the Koran): its 
insistance on its Arabicity, on its explanatory character, its aspect of a 
book of pericopes ( Perikopenbuch)} 2A its liturgical feature which did 
not “descend from Heaven,” but testifies that Mohammed and his 
community around him, who helped him (Waraqa b. Nawfal and 
Khadija, Christian or Jewish-Christian slaves in Mecca, for instance) 
knew more on Jewish-Christianity, Manicheism, gnosticism, etc., 
than often accepted. They appear pardy as interpreters of collections 
of logia, oral traditions, possibly taken up from liturgical lectionaries, 
direcdy or indirecdy, and explained in Arabic during “liturgical as¬ 
semblies.” 

As seen the lectionary principle was a common practice in the 
Syriac churches. It is probable that Muhammad and his group have 
been influenced by such a practice. 


121 V. the status quaestionis of Gilliot, “Retrospectives et perspectives. De 
quelques sources possibles du Coran. I. (first part) “Les sources du Coran 
et les emprunts aux traditions religieuses anterieures dans la recherche 
(XDC et debut du XX C siecles).” 

122 Reeves, John C., ed. Bible and Quran. Essays in Scriptural intertextual- 
ity , Atlanta, 2003. See in this volume Reeves, “Some Explorations of the 
Intertwining of Bible and Qur’an,” p. 43—60. 

123 V. the following very useful book: Thyen, Johan-Dietrich (d. 1994), 
Bibel und Koran. Eine Synopse gemeinsamer Uberlieferungen , Cologne: Bohlau, 
2005 ( 2 1993, 3 2000). See also: Gnilka, Joachim. Bibel und Koran. Was sie 
verbindet, was sie trennt, Freiburg, Herder, 6 2007 ('2004); Troger, Karl- 
Wolfgang. Bibel und Koran. Was sie verbindet und unterscheidet. Mit einer Einfiih- 
rung in Mohammeds Wirken und in die Entstehung des Islam. Uberarbeitete 
Neuauflage. Stuttgart, 2008 (Berlin, '2004). 

124 Neuwirth, “Rezitationstext,” 102 / “Texte de recitation,” 227. 
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An exegetical problem 

The word tuwa (or tuwan if understood to have tanwin as it some¬ 
times is, although it is never pronounced that way in recitation) is 
found only twice in the Quran, in siirat Taha (20), verse 12, and 
surat al-na^{at (79), verse 16. Both instances occur in the context of 
Moses and the removal of his sandals in the holy valley. The first 
citation of the word tun'd (following the canonical ordering of the 
text) is in sura 20. 

20:9 Has the story of Moses come to you? 

20:10 When he saw the fire, he said to his family, “Wait; 
indeed, I perceive a fire! Perhaps I will bring you a firebrand 
from it, or I may find guidance by the fire.” 

20:11 And when he came to it, he was called to. “O Moses! 

20:12 Indeed, I am your Lord! So take off thy sandals; in¬ 
deed you are in the holy wadi, Tuwa. 


1 Versions of this paper have been discussed at several gatherings (in 
Berlin, Copenhagen and Toronto) and I have benefitted greatly from that 
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20:13 I have chosen you. So listen to what is inspired 
(in you); 

20:14 Verily, I am God, there is no god but Me! So serve 
Me, and be steadfast in prayer in my remembrance.” 2 

The second instance of the citation of the word is in sura 79. 

79:15 Has the story of Moses come to you? 

79:16 when his Lord addressed him in the holy wadi, Tuwa, 

79:17 “Go unto Pharaoh; indeed, he is outrageous.” 

Some clarification of the context of this incident with Moses 
is provided in sura 28 without actually using the word tuwa:. 

28:29 And when Moses had fulfilled the appointed time, and 
was journeying with his people, he perceived a fire on the side 
of the mountain; he said to his people, “Wait here; I perceive a 
fire. Perhaps I will bring you good news from it, or a brand of 
fire. Perhaps you will be warmed.” 

28:30 And when he came to it he was called to, from the 
right side of the wadi, in the blessed valley, out of the tree, 

“O Moses! I am God the Lord of the worlds.” 

The word tuwa has posed a problem of minor proportions for 
both traditional and scholarly treatments of the Qur an. Precisely 
because this is not a passage of crucial importance, the treatment of 
this word by exegetes and scholars allows a direct view into the 
mechanisms of interpretation and an understanding of the presup¬ 
positions and ideologies with which interpretational enterprises are 
undertaken. It is possible to make observations in a case such as 
this without there being an excessive amount of interference from 
dogmatic issues and the like which serve to complicate the inter¬ 
pretational processes. That said, it is worth remarking at the outset 
that appearances can be deceiving and that the issue of why Moses 


2 The translation of the Qur’an used in this essay are from Arberry, A. J. 
The Koran Interpreted. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964; this transla¬ 
tion is used here for convenience even though, in its presentation, it does 
already suggest a specific resolution of the exegetical issue that will be 
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had to remove his sandals when treading on holy ground was quite 
significant to Muslims since it could be seen to have practical im¬ 
plications for everyone and not just for Moses. However, for the 
most part, the word tuwa itself is not one which appears to demand 
an exegetical solution for any reason other than curiosity and, on 
the surface, it does not appear to raise significant issues of particu¬ 
lar practical and/or religious significance. 

Traditional Muslim exegesis has approached the word tuwa in 
a number of different ways. The following summary of those ap¬ 
proaches does not pretend to be complete. The citations are in¬ 
tended simply to demonstrate tendencies and to document the va¬ 
riety and scope of the material available to us; much more could be 
added but such would only serve an aim of being comprehensive 
which is hardly necessary for the aims of this essay. 

Proper names 

First, the word tuwa has been asserted to be simply a proper name. 
Al-QurtubI 3 and al-Tabari, 4 for example, cite Ibn ‘Abbas and Muja- 
hid as holding that tuwa is the name of the valley. Some refinement 
of that position is also attributed to al-Jawharl by al-Qurtubl when 
he states tuwa is specifically a place in al-Sham; al-Tabari cites Ibn 
Zayd as suggesting it is near Mount Sinai. While it does not get 
connected to the specific exegesis of these passages but, rather, is 
related in passages dealing with the building of the Ka‘ba in sura 2, 
verse 125, the association of tuwa with the place in which Abraham 
and Ishmael found the black stone for the Ka‘ba is cited in al- 
Qumml, 5 for example. This type of geographical variation is, of 
course, a motif of Muslim historiography, and we should not be 
surprised at it, nor should we look for any isolatable meaning in 
this divergence in the setting between the Hijaz of the Ka‘ba and 


3 Al-Qurtubi, Al-Jami li-ahkam al-Quran, ad Q. 20:12. Except where 
indicated otherwise, all citations of Arabic exegetical works are taken from 
the online texts available at altafsir.com as of November 20, 2010; all are 
cited simply by their sura and aja referent. 

4 Al-Tabari, Jam al-bayan ft tafsir al-Qur an, ad Q. 20:12. 

5 Al-Qummi, Tafsir al-Qummi, ad Q. 20:12. 
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the biblical world of Sinai and Syria in this particular case; the 
meaning of it, rather, is to be found within the generalized impulse 
of “biblicization” versus “hijazification” that characterizes the 
emergence of Muslim identity in the first few centuries of Islam. 

Descriptive meanings 

Other exegetical sources take the word tuwa simply to be a descrip¬ 
tive word of the valley in which Moses found himself. Frequendy 
this is seen to relate to a root sense of the word for which it is 
given the meaning “doubled” or “to do something twice.” That 
then is taken to be an explanation of something about the nature of 
the valley. This, says al-Tabari, was the meaning transmitted by 
Qatada and al-Hasan. The word could mean “doubled” because, 
according to Abu Hayyan, 6 al-Hasan said that it was full of baraka 
and sanctity. In this meaning, the word should be understood as a 
complement of muqaddas, “sacred,” according to the clarification of 
al-Shawkanl. 7 This latter meaning, it should be remarked, may well 
be dictated or emphasized due to legal concerns related to estab¬ 
lishing the nature of the holiness connected with the valley such 
that it would require the removal of sandals. In his explanation of 
this, al-Jassas 8 first asserts that there is a causal relationship be¬ 
tween removing sandals and being in the holy valley: that is, he 
glosses “indeed,” inna, in the phrase “indeed, you are in the holy 
wadi tuwa” as li-anna, “because,” as the first necessary exegetical 
step. Then, the interpretation is given that Moses’s sandals were 
made from the skin of a donkey and were deemed unclean and 
thus subject to removal due to the holiness of the place. The exten¬ 
sion of this as a generalized requirement for removing one’s san¬ 
dals during prayer and pilgrimage is rejected by al-Jassas, however. 

A second tendency is also to be seen in the understanding of 
tuwa as a word rather than a name. It could also be, according to al- 
Mawardl 9 on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, that tuwa means “dou- 


6 Abu Hayyan, Tof sir bahr al-muhit, ad Q. 20:12. 

7 Al-Shawkanl, Fath al-Qadir, ad Q. 20:12. 

8 Al-Jassas, Ahkam al-Qur an, ad Q. 20:12. 

9 Al-Mawardi, al-Nukat wdl- uyun Jt l-tafsir al-Quran, ad Q. 20:12. 
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bled”; however, that is not to be taken as a description of the valley 
as such, but as something which happened to Moses while he was 
in the valley. It was in the valley that Moses was called twice by 
God, saying, “Moses, Moses.” The word is then understood as an 
adverb of the verb “He was called to” (in Quran 20:11) and “He 
called” (in Quran 79:16). 

Etymology 

The distinction between the two fundamental approaches to tuwa, 
one as a simple proper name and the other as a descriptive mean¬ 
ing either of the valley or of Moses, becomes blurred, however, 
with the key element of etymology providing the bridge. There is a 
definite tendency to want proper names to have a meaning; this 
might be thought to be a continuation of the drive to “identify the 
unknown,” tayin al-mubham , which pervades exegetical works and 
which is based on a conviction that every element of scripture is 
meaningful. The drive does lead to several etymological suggestions 
which seem to allow for tuwa to be a proper name and to have a 
meaning at the same time. For example, al-Qurtubl reports that al- 
Dahhak said that tuwa was a deep, round valley that was called this 
because al-tawi is a lean, lanky man, or because it is a bundle of 
cloth. So, the shape of the valley or its description has given it its 
name. 

Narrative elaboration 

Etymology is not the only element which plays into the explication 
of meaning. Narrative elaboration is clearly crucial as well. The ve¬ 
hicle for an explanation of the word is frequently a story, and the 
story itself often provides the key to some of the meanings put 
forth. What transpires in such cases, it would appear, is that a nar¬ 
rative, which exists independently of the specifics of the word in 
question, provides a vehicle for a meaning which is demanded by 
the narrative logic. This is certainly true of the meaning just men¬ 
tioned which relates tuwa to the sense of “twice,” because, it is re¬ 
ported, Moses was called upon twice by God in the valley. More 
elaborate, however, are all the meanings which spin off from the 
journey of Moses itself. To complicate things further, several pro¬ 
posed meanings may be observed to mix the narrative motif of 
travel with the exegetical process of etymology. This may be seen 
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in a group of meanings which relates once again to the physical 
nature of the valley itself. The meanings of tun'd related to “folded” 
stem from an etymological sense of “doubled” and perhaps the 
sense of “rolled up” (and from there meaning “secretly,” “hid¬ 
den”); this is also usually understood as the meaning of the word in 
Qur an 39:67 with its apocalyptic use of “the heavens folded up” 
which employs the same root as tun’d. These meanings relate to a 
physical description of the valley: the valley is deep and very high 
on both sides, providing an appropriate link to a narrative sense of 
going up towards God, as in an ascension. Going even further, this 
leads to some metaphoric and/or mystically-inspired interpreta¬ 
tions found in both classical and modern sources giving a meaning 
to tuwd of “proximity to God,” that being in mystical terms, “self- 
annihilation,” fan a. Thus we are told that the valley achieved its 
name tuwd because Moses was in proximity to God within the val¬ 
ley; tuwd was not its name otherwise. All this seems to derive from 
a metaphorical sense of “doubled” being extended to physical ele¬ 
vation, then seen in a spiritual sense. One popular contemporary 
web site provides the following gloss to tuwd: “Moses should cover 
a long distance to be prepared to receive the inspiration, but Allah 
rolled up the way and made it near for Moses to reach the goal.” 10 
The Sufi exegete al-Kashanl 11 says tuwd is “the world of the spirit, 
free of actions of linking (through the soul and the body) character¬ 
istic of transient things and the material bonds. This world is called 
tuwd because the stages of the kingdom of God are concealed [or 
“rolled up” or “doubled”] (tawa) in it, while the heavenly and earthy 
bodies stand under it.” All of these meanings relate to a sense of 
“doubled” or “folded up” which become elaborated in narratives 
about Moses and his journey in this valley which is described as 
tuwd, “folded up.” 

Closely related in narrative elaboration as the basis for this 
exegetical approach, it would seem, is a range of meanings which 
become associated with the sense of “traverse” in the word tuwd, 


10 See www.al-islam.org/enlightening/25.htm (November 20, 2010) 

11 Al-Kashani, Taml al-Qurdn [Tafsirlbn ' Arabi], ad Q. 20:12, as cited 
in Gatje, H. The Quran and its Exegesis, 235. Berkeley: University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, 1976. 
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thus relating the word once again not to the valley itself but to 
Moses’s activity in it. Etymologically this is said to stem from the 
root meaning of tawa in the sense of “to traverse from one side to 
the other,” clearly a semantic extension of the sense of “doubled 
up” but with a different narrative focus. Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI 12 
among others, explains this, as he so often does, in a straightfor¬ 
ward manner. Ibn ‘Abbas, he reports, said that Moses passed 
through the valley at night and he traversed it. So, the meaning is 
the sacred valley which you traverse, that is, you pass through it 
until you reach its heights. 

In a curious twist, a meaning arises which seems unrelated to 
etymology: tuwa is also said to mean “at night.” In the story of 
Moses traversing the valley, Ibn ‘Abbas is given to assert that this 
happened “at night.” It is possible to see how this might have oc¬ 
curred by examining the narrative provided by al-Tha‘labI, which is 
very much in the style of an aetiological narrative. Each element of 
al-Thalabfs story seems to bring in every element proposed for 
producing meaning for the word tuwa. Narrative logic calls for the 
story to happen at night: how else would Moses have seen the fire? 
Why was he looking around for a fire to begin with? Why did 
he want to go to get an ember? The following extensive quotation 
provides a flavour of the technique of narrative glossing of 
meanings. 

Moses was traveling in the desert, not knowing its paths, when 
the journey brought him to the western, right-hand side of 
Mount (Sinai) on a very cold, rainy evening. The night became 
dark, and the sky began to thunder and flash with lightning and 
it rained, and birth-pangs took hold of his wife. Moses took up 
his flintstone and striking-iron, but no fire came. He was at a 
loss and alarmed, for he had never witnessed the like of this 
with a flint. He began to look out near and far, confused and 
troubled. Then he listened for a long time in order to hear a 
sound or movement. Suddenly he saw a light from the direc¬ 
tion of the mountain and thought it was a fire— "He said to his 
folk, Wait here, I have seen a fire afar off. Perhaps I may hringyou news 


Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Tafsir al-kahir jMafdtih al-ghayb], ad Q. 20:12. 
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of it, or an ember from the fire’. ” (28:29)—meaning someone who 
would lead me to the path, for he had lost his way. When he 
reached it he saw a mighty light extending from the horizon to 
a large tree there. There is disagreement about the kind of tree 
it was; some say it was a box-thorn, and some say a jujube. 
Moses was baffled, and his whole body shook with fear when 
he saw a very big fire which had no smoke, but was flaring up 
and blazing from the inside of a green tree: as the fire grew 
more intense, the tree became greener. When Moses drew near 
the fire, it drew away; seeing this, he retreated, for he was 
afraid. Then he remembered that he needed fire and returned 
to it, and it too drew near him. Then a voice called out from 
the right side of the valley, in the sacred hollow, coming from 
the tree, “O Moses.” He looked, but saw no one, and again a 
voice called out, “I am God, the Lord of all Being.” (28:30) When 
he heard these words, he knew that this was his Lord. [He was 
overcome gazing at the Lord and when] he recovered his 
senses, he was called, “Take off jour shoes for you are in the holy val¬ 
ley of tuiva: ”(20:12) 13 

The particular accomplishment of this narrative is seen in the 
way in which that it incorporates a number of proposed meanings 
which are inherent in the stories isolated by various exegetes: at 
night, traversing, and the physical description of the valley. It may 
also be remarked that such narratives may well have evolved in a 
context of Jewish and/or Christian polemic with Muslims relating 
to the status of Moses in relationship to Muhammad; while it is not 
possible to point to specific historical evidence of this, as a social 
situation for the production of exegetical meaning this should cer¬ 
tainly be taken into account. 

Etymology is not a simple tool for the medieval exegetes or 
for modern scholars, especially when dealing with a word such as 
tun'd which is doubly-weak in its root. Most of the etymologies 


13 Al-Tha'labi, ! Ara is al-majalis fi qisas al-anbiya, translation by Brinner, 
William M. ‘Arais al-majalis fi qisas al-anbiya or Lives of the Prophets as re¬ 
counted by Abu Ishaq Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Thalabi, 296—97. 
Leiden: Brill, 2002. 
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mentioned thus far depend upon a root of Ta—Waw or Ya — Ya. 
However, some authorities suggest a root of Warn — Ta—Ya or 
Waw — Ta — Ham^a and equate that to a meaning of “set foot on” 
or “walk in.” Al-Tabari cites this approach as coming on the au¬ 
thority of Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Ikrima and Sa“ld ibn Jubayr. The exegetical 
process remain the same as sketched previously: narrative associa¬ 
tions with characters demand certain meanings as a consequence of 
the logic of the narrative; once again, in this case, the word is not a 
name but simply a description of the valley or of Moses’s activities 
in the valley. Clearly etymology is not a simple, objective tool. 

As can already be seen, there are a number of tools that are 
used to establish meaning in the Qur an. Grammar, broadly under¬ 
stood, is the main tool with which the exegetes adjudicate between 
meanings. However, whether grammar truly adjudicates or gives 
support after the fact is difficult to say. For example, the notion 
that tuwa is a description of the valley is justified in a number of 
sources by arguing for a grammatical relationship between elements 
of the sentence (the status of the word as a hal, for example). But 
such an observation, precisely because it can be employed in ex¬ 
actly the same manner to justify two different meanings related to 
the valley itself or to Moses’s activities (admittedly not radically 
different meanings, but ones which have different analyses underly¬ 
ing them), indicates that grammar in this instance plays a role to 
justify and not to analyze. 

Variant readings 

Grammar comes into play even more prominently when variant 
readings to the text are adduced as well. The basic method here is 
clear: grammar provides rules and those rules dictate usage and 
agreement within the parts of a sentence. Some readings can be 
eliminated, and some can be restricted to certain meanings as a re¬ 
sult. The use of variant readings to resolve the differences between 
interpretation and to respect the niceties of grammar is the most 
notable outcome of all the exegetes’ work; however, once again, 
determining which came first—the perception of the problem or 
the existence of the variants—is, I think it must be admitted, diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain. That differences in meaning, generated through 
narrative exegesis and the like, stimulated the production of variant 
readings in the first place in order to justify, clarify and separate out 
different meanings is certainly a tempting explanation. But this is 
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difficult to prove fully. In some cases it is certainly possible to 
come close to a demonstration that it is likely that exegesis has 
generated variants, if only because it seems that each possible alter¬ 
native meaning is covered by a different variant. Additionally, some 
meanings that are demanded by narrative logic, for example, seem 
so “odd” that variants become the only way to provide them with 
support; the other method of resolving such divergent meanings by 
actually changing the text of scripture was not, after all, a solution 
that was possible. 

There are five or six (depending on whether one includes sub¬ 
tleties of pronunciation) variant ways of reading the word tuwd 
cited in the qiraat literature and found scattered throughout the 
major works of tafsir. The first two readings relate to the pronun¬ 
ciation of tuwd with nunation ( tuwan ) and the differentiation be¬ 
tween them does not enter into the grammarians discussions: tuwan 
can be read with imdla and or taqlil. Both of these are the common, 
standard readings of the word tuwan and both provide the neces¬ 
sary and rhyming pronunciation ending in a long “a” with the 
dropping of the nun of the tanwin\ for the grammarians, of course, it 
was the tanwin that mattered and not the pronunciation as such, for 
the tanwin indicated something about grammar. The third reading is 
with tanwin but is tiwan rather than tuwan. Two further readings sug¬ 
gest that the word can be read without tanwin, tuwa and tiwa. The 
final reading, an isolated or non-canonical one, puts a long “a” in 
the middle of the word, tawa. 

Al-Raz! summarizes the matter as follows: 

[tuwd] can be read either with a damma or a kasra and can be 
treated as a (virtual) triptote with tanwin or not. Those who 
provide it with a tanwin say it is a the name of the valley, while 
those who do not give it tanwin do not inflect it because it is 
derived from the root tawa (meaning “traverse”) although it is 
admitted that it is still possible that it could be the name of a 
place even if it is without the tanwin. 


Here, of course, the role of grammar is clear, as may be seen 
in the invocation of rules regarding the treatment of proper names 
of which it is said that they must have tanwin. Likewise, when the 
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word does not have a tanwin, explicit rules of grammar are invoked 
to restrict the meanings. Al-Tabari, 14 for example, following al- 
Farra , 15 says that without a tanwin, the word must be the name of 
the country that the valley was in and he cites a line of poetry to 
prove the case; without tanwin, it is declared, this cannot be the 
name of the valley itself. Such rules are extended by the citation of 
other Qur anic passages to make the same point. A parallel is seen 
to exist in Q. 9:35 where tanwin is used at the end of Hunayn indi¬ 
cating that Hunayn is the name of the actual valley in which the 
batde took place. This also gets compared to a poetical citation 
where a reading Hunayna—that is, as a dip tote without tanwin —is 
explained as occurring because the reference is to the land in which 
the place is located and not the specific name of wadi. 

The rules of grammar 

It is not necessary to resolve here whether these rules are ad hoc or 
not. Rather, the important point is that this invocation of rules is, 
of course, the mark of the grammarian and the means by which the 
authority of the grammarian is asserted. It is not only a matter of 
authority, surely, but a legitimate assertion of knowledge as well; yet 
the nature of grammatical rules is certainly different than the meth¬ 
ods of adducing other types of evidence based on scholarly knowl¬ 
edge, since the aura of rules tends to be absolute. Of course, rules 
of Arabic grammar exist: yet, on occasions such as this, their invo¬ 
cation seems rhetorical, not absolute, precisely because other rules 
can be adduced to prove a different point and thus a different 
meaning. And other kinds of knowledge abound in the grammari¬ 
ans’ treatments as well. Grammatical rules are not the only way of 
justifying meanings and readings for a grammarian, clearly. Note 
must be taken, for example, of the use of poetry which here pro¬ 
vides grammatical parallels, shawahid. But poetry retains its status as 
a comparative tool for the grammarians, underpinning claims about 
the relationship of the Qur an to Bedouin language. Al-Tabari, for 
example, cites a line of poetry from the pre-Islamic poet ‘Adi ibn 


14 Al-Tabari, ad Q. 20:12. 

15 Al-Farra, Mddm'l-Qur an, ad Q. 20:12. 
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Zayd to support the meaning of tun'd as “doubled.” Poetry is also 
adduced to demonstrate grammatical points related to tun'd as a 
proper name. Here, it is the procedure which counts, not the singu¬ 
larity of the evidence. Poetry is no more definitive or absolute in its 
application than is the application of grammatical rules. But, for the 
exegete, it is a tool, a mark of knowledge, and an assertion of the 
mastery of the subject. 

The other clear attribute of the exegetical treatments and the 
mark of the grammarian is the invocation of the authority of peo¬ 
ple of the past. It is notable, of course, that while meanings are at¬ 
tributed to trusted members of the early community and that these 
names serve to distinguish the meanings and give them authority, 
the use of those names tends to duplicate and proliferate in ways 
which provide no consistent pattern in thought for any given indi¬ 
vidual who is considered an authority. Herbert Berg has already 
demonstrated this phenomenon extensively in his book The Devel¬ 
opment of Exegesis in Early Islam, and it hardly needs further demon¬ 
stration here. The basic point is worthy of note, however: the invo¬ 
cation of a name of an authority does not lend support to a particu¬ 
lar tendency in interpretation or its tools. No historical personality 
emerges of whom we can speak: the invocation of the name is 
symbolic of authority, not procedure. 

There is a mass of greater detail and precision which could be 
given to this presentation and what has been provided thus far is a 
simple overview; however, a summary of what has been noted thus 
far may now be profitable. We have the situation of a word, the 
meaning of which seems to have been perceived as difficult. Exe- 
getes then either declare the word to be a proper name and avoid 
some of the problem, or declare it to be a word with a meaning, 
either a meaning which explains its proper name or a meaning only, 
not a proper name. The devices used to determine the meaning 
involve grammar and its rules, the retelling of narrative, metaphor, 
the citation of traditional authorities, adducing poetry and inter- 
Quranic parallels, and the invocation of variant readings; all of 
these tools are adduced to a variety of intertwined ends. 16 


16 These are points that have raised by Wansbrough, John. Quranic 
Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
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Systematization 

Now, in this attempt to isolate procedures, we should not lose sight 
of one very important and overall, high-level procedural issue 
within the exegetical works: that is their tendency to systematize. 
One can very easily see attempts, especially in people such as al- 
RazI, to systematize the cumulative tradition of exegesis with which 
they are confronted. Indeed, this systematization is such that it 
poses a real danger for those of us studying the tajsir tradition to¬ 
day; the medieval exegetes potentially hide the processes by which 
the multitude of meanings, approaches and variants were produced 
in earlier times. 

The work of al-Tabari provides an illustrative case of systema¬ 
tization. In it, the author structures the treatment of the word tuwa 
in Q. 20:12 as follows. First he announces there is a difference of 
opinion regarding the word. Some say, on the grounds of grammar, 
that it means “to traverse”; others say it means “two times,” also 
on the grounds of grammar. Yet others says that it is the name of 
the wadi, with that name having a meaning according to some other 
people. Further people say it means “set foot in.” In total, five 
meaning groups are isolated. Then, differences in readings are ad¬ 
duced, once again under a general heading of “there are differences 
among the readers.” Each reading is set out, some with poetical 
justifications and some with attempts to connect grammar and 
readings with meaning. Thus al-Tabari separates out meaning as 
related to grammar and variants as related to grammar in his at¬ 
tempt to systematize. 

This attempt to systematize the information cited does not 
always work rigorously and efficiently, as is evidenced by the occa¬ 
sional duplication of reports under different categories. In a case 


versity Press, 1977, second edition with notes by Andrew Rippin, Amherst 
NY: Prometheus Press, 2004. They are elaborated in the context of the 
exegetes who are mainly under consideration here in Calder, Norman. 
“Tafsir from Tabari to Ibn Kathir. Problems in the Description of a 
Genre Illustrated with Reference to the Story of Abraham.” In Hawt- 
ing, G. R., and A.-K. A. Shareef, Approaches to the Quran, 101-40. London: 
Routledge, 1993, reprinted in his Interpretation and jurisprudence in Medieval 
Islam, Aldershot: Ashgate/Variorum, 2006, chapter IV. 
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such as this, the divisions that al-Tabari puts forth are difficult to 
keep straight especially because of the shifting role that variant 
readings play. The instance of al-RazT is similar, even though the 
organization of his systemization is different; he, too, is clearly 
using his own particular sense of the way things “must be” to guide 
him. Underlying all this is, of course, the fundamental attitude of 
the multivalency of the text of scripture and the accumulative 
nature of the exegetical tradition. However, the active, intellectual 
editorial role of the exegete is evident throughout, as is the privileg¬ 
ing of approaches. For both al-Tabari and al-RazI, the approach 
taken is one which privileges grammar and ties that in with 
meaning. 

This is notable. Systematization does not take place on the 
level of the authorities cited, the background material (foreknowl¬ 
edge of the biblical text, for example), narrative development, or 
anything else. Further, this systematization must be contrasted with 
the earliest written records of exegesis which do not appear to con¬ 
tain this systematization; those texts tend to be what we might even 
see as snippets of the conversations within the early Muslim com¬ 
munity talking about their scripture. It is also worthy of remark in 
this regard that there do exist medieval tafsirs which might be said 
to not be of a systematizing nature when it comes to sorting 
through the history of the exegesis of a passage. Works such as al- 
Wahidl, al-Waji^Ji tafsir al-Quran, and al-Suyuri and al-Mahalli, Tafsir 
al-Jalalayn, provide illustrations. As I have observed elsewhere, we 
cannot treat the genre of tafsir as an undifferentiated mass; in my 
summary of the genre of works devoted to al-nasikh wa l-mansukh} 1 
I pointed out that we must take into account the audience of a 
work in considering the place and role of a book which claims a 
status within the genre of tafsir or any of its sub-disciplines. Sys¬ 
tematization was the mark of the scholastics. Epitomes of the 
works of the scholastics existed for more popular, yet learned, use; 
there, the tendency to systematization might be said to reach its 


17 Rippin, Andrew. “The Exegetical Literature of Abrogation: Form 
and Content.” In Hawting, G., J. Modaddedi, and A. Samely, eds. Studies 
in Islamic and Middle Eastern Texts and Tradition in Memory of Norman Calder, 
213—31. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000. 
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logical conclusion in reducing the choices which confront the 
reader. 

This tendency of the medieval exegetes towards systematiza¬ 
tion can, of course, be profitably compared to what modern studies 
of tajsir such as this one attempt to do. In this essay thus far, there 
has been a certain privileging of meaning and the organization of 
the material reflects that final goal, such that history is recon¬ 
structed through the interplay of tendencies in meaning-extraction. 
Clearly, our own place as scholars of the discipline in the history of 
tafsir itself should not be underestimated. 

Why is there a problem with tuwa? 

Underneath all of this discussion of the word tuwd and its meaning 
is one nagging question, especially for those of us who reflect upon 
all this activity which focuses on this one very minor point in the 
Quran: how did this perception of a “problem” with this word 
emerge to begin with? Why did the exegetes not declare the word a 
proper noun and leave it at that? This really is the obvious reading 
of the text, it seems to me, given the grammar, vocabulary and style 
of the Quran. One answer might be that the variant readings 
stimulated the divergences in meaning through the process of ap- 
plying grammatical rules. That solution presumes the existence of 
the variants being prior to the perception of a difficulty with the 
text. That is possible, of course, but, as was suggested above, tangi¬ 
ble evidence for this, or in fact for the inverse postulation, is not 
readily to be found. Another answer may be more productive. 

Although I have not run across any statement that acknowl¬ 
edges this, it does seem that the exegetes knew that tuwd was not a 
name associated with this valley in the biblical tradition of Moses 
and the burning bush. The association of the area of Sinai— 
sometimes simply cited as Tut, “mountain”—with the burning 
bush incident and thus this valley is apparent. 18 It is this piece of 
fore-knowledge on the part of the exegetes—that the Bible does 


18 It should be remembered here that even though the biblical text 
speaks of this place as Horeb (Exodus 3:1), the biblical canon itself al¬ 
ready provides the gloss of Horeb as Mt. Sinai (explicitly in Sirach 48:7). 
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not call this place tuwa —which seems to be crucial in pushing the 
exegetical tradition towards either not seeing the word as a proper 
name, or seeing it as a proper name with a specific meaning that 
could be related to an exegetical narrative. One notable fact which 
supports this observation is the relative absence of considering tuwa 
to be a foreign word. Abu Hayyan does suggest that some people 
hold that tuwa is a foreign word if it is not read with tanwin, but that 
resolution indicates the strength of the grammatical tradition and 
the generalization that indeclinable words are frequendy foreign 
rather than any necessary consciousness of the biblical context of 
the passage. That said, the flurry of activity which surrounds this 
word does indicate to me the strength of the biblical tradition as an 
exegetical tool, something which has, of course, been extensively 
documented, notably in the case of Moses in the recent book by 
Brannon Wheeler, Moses in the Quran and Islamic Exegesis, whose 
conclusion is worth citing: 

The Muslim exegetical use of the Torah, Gospel, and other 
non-Quranic sources does not appear to be a confused or 
haphazard ‘borrowing’ of Jewish and Christian ideas. On the 
contrary, Muslim exegesis of Q 18:60—62 [with which Wheeler 
is dealing] and related passages evinces an informed and inten¬ 
tional attempt to appropriate certain ideas to a well-defined 
and coherent interpretational agenda. Muslim exegesis is famil¬ 
iar not only with the Torah and Gospel but also with what 
Jewish and Christian exegetes singled out and highlighted in 
support of their own positions and on polemics. 19 

To this I would add that such knowledge also produced situa¬ 
tions, as such we find in the case of tuwa, in which the differences 
between the Qur an and the Torah needed to be recognized, con¬ 
fronted and explained away. 

Still, even in light of this unstated but nagging problem of pre¬ 
knowledge and its role, I would argue, with Wheeler, that the 
methods of the medieval exegetes are not arbitrary in their ap¬ 
proach to the Qur an. There always seems to be a rationale underly- 


19 Wheeler, Brannon M. Moses in the Quran and Islamic Exegesis, 123. 
London: Routledge, 2002. 
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ing why a particular interpretation is put forth. It must be admitted, 
at the same time, that it can sometimes be difficult to ascertain 
those rationales but such is the task of the modern student of tafsir 
to do his or her best to try to find those links. The academic study 
of tafsir needs to delve further into the social and political factors 
which determined meaning. Do some of these meanings stem from 
an anti-biblical bias? Or do they come from the social role of the 
grammarians—as has been explored by Michael Carter? 20 Or might 
they be stimulated by notions related to the supremacy of Arabic as 
has been explored by Paul Heck? 21 The one puzzle which remains 
within all of this is the variant readings. Their function is obscure 
and their place within the logic of the exegetes is uncertain. This is 
a puzzle which has fascinated scholars for several generations now 
but a generalized answer has yet to emerge. 

Overall, I would emphasize the ingenuity of the medieval exe¬ 
getes, and the awe and the respect that the exegetes have for the 
text of scripture, which comes through in their every attempt to 
tangle with the text. This is not wilful “pettifogging” or an abuse of 
the text to be dismissed as “mere exegesis”: it is an intellectual chal¬ 
lenge within the context of a devoted faith. 

Modern approaches 

All of these exegetical outcomes may be compared with the tradi¬ 
tion of scholarship which we refer to, by convenience, as “western” 
or “orientalist” scholarship. It seems clear that virtually all modern 
scholars have presumed that tuwd is, in fact, a proper name. I have 
only come across one incidental reference to the meaning of “mul¬ 
tiple” in a translation of the Qur anic passage. 22 Modern scholars, 
like their classical Muslim counterparts, are certain that the place is 
unknown in the biblical tradition related to Moses. From this initial 


20 Carter, M. G. “Language Control as People Control in Medieval Is¬ 
lam: The Aims of the Grammarians in their Cultural Context.” Al-Abhath 
31 (1983): 65-84. 

21 Heck, Paul. “The Hierarchy of Knowledge in Islamic Civilization.” 
Arabica, 49 (2002): 27-54. 

22 Rubin, Uri. “Sacred Precincts.” In EQ, vol. 4, 513; this rendering is 
also reflected in Rubin’s Hebrew translation of the Qur’an. 
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observation one can see an entirely different range of interpreta- 
tional strategies emerge. 

There are those who simply say that tmva is the name of the 
valley and provide no particular additional comment, as if it were 
“obvious.” Youakim Moubarac, 23 for example, simply notes that 
the use of this name allows for an ambivalence within the Qur an 
as to whether the valley or the mountain (that is, Tur) is the central 
location in the Moses narrative. Some writers have argued that the 
word displays the Islamicization of the Moses traditions; thus the 
word is termed a “coinage.” This coinage may have emerged for 
reasons of ideology in order to make Moses more a part of the 
Muslim tradition and to assert the scripture which the Jews had in 
their possession was not a true rendition of the true Torah; or this 
coinage may have emerged because of the constraints of the rhyme 
scheme of the text. Josef Horowitz, 24 for example, sees tuwa as be¬ 
ing formed as a coinage to be a rhyme word, while he admits that 
the meaning of the word is unknown. 25 

Other scholars, however, postulate that the word tuwa results 
from a misreading of the biblical (likely Syriac) text. Richard Bell 26 
thinks that the Syriac turd meaning “mountain” has been misread. 


23 Moubarac, Youakim. “Moise dans le Coran.” In his Tentalogie Islamo- 
Chretienne Tome II: Le Coran et la critique occidentale, 147. Beirut: Editions du 
Cenacle Libanais, 1972—73. 

24 Horowitz, Josef. Koranische Untersuchungen , 125. Berlin/Leipzig: Wal¬ 
ter de Gruyter, 1926. 

25 In a variant on this approach to the matter, Angelika Neuwirth has 
suggested to me that inner-Qur’anic exegesis may have played its role in 
the development of the series of Moses narratives in the text. She sug¬ 
gested that Qur’an 79:16 would have been the earliest of the Moses se¬ 
quence and the word tuwa may dropped out of later passages as a result of 
a general tendency in the Qur’an which displays an increasing interest in 
the Bible as time goes on, manifesting itself in this case in an awareness of 
the absence of the name from the Bible. 

26 Bell, Richard. The Qur an, Translated, with a Critical Te-arrangement of the 
Surahs, Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 1937—39, footnote ad Q. 20:12; idem. 
A Commentary on the Quran, Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1991, ad Q. 20:12. 
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Involved here are all the questions of literacy, Muhammad’s infor¬ 
mants and so forth that characterise Bell’s approach. I would imag¬ 
ine that, if pushed, Bell would have had to say the word wadi was a 
later addition in order to make sense of the passage once it had this 
meaningless and/or corrupted tuwd in place. 27 A. Ben-Shemesh 
suggests that the name must “refer to the place mentioned in 
Ex. 3:5 and may be an Arabic form of ‘Valley of Shaveh’ men¬ 
tioned in Gen. 14:17-20 as a holy place.” 28 How such a transforma¬ 
tion would have occurred and the linguistic basis upon which it is 
grounded is not explicated; that this section of Genesis 14 speaks 
of Abraham’s meeting with Melchizedek and that the Valley of 
Shaveh is glossed in the Bible itself as “The King’s Valley” makes 
this a highly speculative suggestion. 

Yet other scholars suggest that some confusion arose in the 
understanding of the Bible at the time of the Qur an’s composition. 
James Bellamy, 29 in the most imaginative instance of recent schol¬ 
arship, suggests that the reference of tun'd is, in fact, to Joshua 5:15 
where Joshua is ordered to remove his shoes by the commander of 
the Lord’s army because, “where you stand is holy.” The place this 
happened was Gilgal which, according to Bellamy, is a word-play 
related to the root Gimel—Lamed—Lamed, meaning “to roll.” 
Thus, he suggests, the word tunud is a caique or a literal translation 
of “the exegetical definition of Gilgal.” Says Bellamy, “The prophet 
may well have asked his informant what the name of the sacred 
valley was and was told ‘ tawa ,.’ The discrepancy between Mt. Horeb 
and Gilgal and between Moses and Joshua should not give us 
pause,” says Bellamy, “[t]he Koran, in retelling the biblical stories, 


27 In a variant on this, reflecting more contemporary approaches to 
the problem of the textual history of the Qur’an, G.-R. Puin has suggested 
to me that the misreading might have occurred in the movement of the 
text into the hijdf script (resulting from the inadequacies of that script) or 
from the movement of the text from hija^i'vato Kufic. 

28 Ben-Shemesh, A. The Noble Quran, 256, note 1. Tel Aviv: Massada 
Press, 1979. 

29 Bellamy, James A. “Textual Criticism of the Koran.” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 121 (2001): 2—3; also in his entry “Textual Criti¬ 
cism.” In EQ, vol. 5, 248. 
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often modifies them....” Thus the suggestion includes a proposed 
situation within the life of Muhammad, admitted to be speculative 
by the historian’s key phrase “may well have,” and it promotes a 
psycho-history of Muhammad that sees him as cavalier with the 
“facts” (“this discrepancy compared to some of the others is quite 
trivial,” says Bellamy) or as a simpleton who did not know the dif¬ 
ference between Horeb and Gilgal and thus, “the prophet may 
have chosen to conflate slightly the two accounts.” Bellamy also 
speculates that “this may have taken place earlier in the Old Testa¬ 
ment lore in the Arabic language,” ultimately putting the entire 
scenario into the unknown past, but strictly within Arabic, since, it 
goes unstated, there is no proof of this having happened within any 
Jewish midrashic sources available to us. 

Overall, then, the core assumptions here are obviously differ¬ 
ent from those of the Muslim exegetes although, notably, they do 
start from the same observations. This is especially so regarding the 
fact that the use of a name tun'd is not a part of the biblical tradi¬ 
tion. The critical difference is clearly in the attitude towards the text 
and its creation. The strategies involved in solving the problem are 
psychological or historical; all involve differing conceptions regard¬ 
ing the nature of Islam and its relationship to its intellectual and 
religious environment during its development, a direction of in¬ 
quiry which is absent in the classical Muslim exegetes. This is 
hardly a surprising conclusion, but one which is always worthy of 
reiteration. 

The unending process of interpretation 

An investigation such as the foregoing does not help “solve” the 
“problem” of tuwd\ rather, it demonstrates the collection of cultural 
forces by which meaning is produced and constrained. This, it 
seems to me, is the more interesting task of scholarly research by 
which we will learn of the triumph of grammar and history in dif¬ 
fering eras of human history. What is more, this is an investigation 
which is never-ending. The forces that affect meaning production 
are, even now, developing in some previously unknown and unan¬ 
ticipated ways. 

This essay has pointed to how exegesis and its procedures 
raise issues of scholarly authority and knowledge. Among the pre¬ 
suppositions of the entire method of classical Muslim exegesis were 
the emphasis on the cumulative nature of the enterprise and the 
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need for the person involved within the process to be immersed 
not just in the Qur an itself but in the world of tafsir literature, in 
grammar, in lexicography, and so forth. The authority of one’s 
pronouncements on meaning was intimately tied to one’s ability to 
be able to cite cross-references, authorities, information, rules and 
opinion. Such abilities demanded training, dedication, intelligence, 
and acumen. 

We face a changed situation today. The availability of search¬ 
able electronic texts allows a much fuller and faster determination 
of relevant citations in dealing with any given exegetical problem. 30 
As a result of this ability to search texts digitally, we are witnessing 
a wholesale change in access to knowledge which alters fundamen¬ 
tal aspects of traditional exegetical procedures. Still, this must not 
be exaggerated. Just because the material is available electronically 
and because one does not need to have all the material memorized 
do not make exegetical works easier to understand, or immediately 
accessible in an intellectual manner, or even appealing to many 
people. It does, however, have the potential to result in a radical 
transformation of the notion of exegesis, one comparable to, and 
perhaps, one might even suggest, parallel to, the tendency which 
commenced with Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Kathlr in the 14 th century 
to construct the authority of exegetical processes on an entirely 
different basis. For Ibn Kathlr, this was basing tafsir not on gram¬ 
mar but on the authority of the prophet. 31 Today, exegesis is being 
transformed by taking the materials out of the hands of an elite and 
providing immediate access to the information. Exegesis still re¬ 
quires learning, of course, but a social transformation is possible 
within the group of people in charge of the task, just as in the case 
of Ibn Kathlr and his time. 


30 See my somewhat-dated reflections on this in Rippin, A. “The Study 
of tafsir in the 21st Century: Etexts and their Scholarly Use.” MELA Notes 
69-70 (1999-2000): 1-13. 

31 See Saleh, Walid A. “Ibn Taymiyya and the Rise of Radical Herme¬ 
neutics: An Analysis of An Introduction to the Foundations of Quranic Exegesis.” 
In Rapoport, Yossef, and Shahab Ahmed, eds. Ibn Tajmijya and His Times , 
123—62. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010. 
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The Quranic Paraclete: Ahmad 

In Sura 61:6, we read this well-known announcement: And when 
Jesus the son of Mary said: “Children of Israel, verily I am the messenger of 
Allah to you in order to confirm what was bfore me from the Torah and to 
announce the message that shall bring the messenger who is to come after me 
and whose name is Ahmad”. As Wansbrough noticed, this Ahmad can 
be compared to a similar prophecy that we find in S 33: 40, but in 
this case refering to the name Muhammad. 1 In the following lines, 
dedicated to the scholar who marked and reoriented the Quranic 
studies of the last decades so profoundly, we will try to further ex¬ 
plore the meaning of this striking variation of names. 

It has long been remarked that the verse of Sura 61 is a free ci¬ 
tation from the Gospel of John (14:16), where we read: And I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter (7iaQaKAr)TO<;), 
that he may abide with you for ever, or, rather, from chapter 15, verse 
26: But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Fa¬ 
ther, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify 
of me. Indeed, the preceding verse 25 might contain the reference to 


1 Wansbrough, J. Quranic Studies. Sources and Methods of Scriptural Inter¬ 
pretation, 64. London Oriental Series, 31. Oxford, 1977; Urvoy, M.-T. 
“Annonce de Mahomet.” In Amir-Moezzi, M. A., ed. Dictionnaire du Coran, 
55. Paris, 2007. 
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the Torah 2 that is also appearing in the Quran: But this cometh to pass, 
that the word might be fulfilled that is written in their Haw: They hated me 
without a cause. 

In the Quranic verse, the Prophet Muhammad seems to iden¬ 
tify himself with this Spirit of God, called the Paraclete. It has also 
been remarked that the name Ahmad could be the result of a mis¬ 
interpretation of the Gospel text, by way of itacism: thus 
‘7iaQdKAr)TO<;’, transcribed into a Semitic language as prqlyt’, could 
be read as ‘7I£q1kAuto<;’, resulting in Ahmad as its literal transla¬ 
tion. 3 In this context, the citation of a Syriac version of the Gospel 
by Ibn Hisam containing the name mdnahhemana, seems to confirm 
this. 4 Thus, the Gospel would have predicted the coming of 
Muhammad. 


2 Sometimes, as a prophetical Biblical announcement, Dent. 18: 15 is 
also refered to i this context: “The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him 
ye shall hearken”, cf. Urvoy, “Annonce de Mahomet,” 55. 

3 Guthrie, A., E. F. F. Bishop, “The Paraclete, Almunhamanna and 
Ahmad.” The Muslim World 41.4 (1951): 252-54; Noldeke, Th. Geschichte des 
Qprans, vol. 1, 9—10. Leipzig, 2 1909; Sfar, M. Le Coran, la Bible et I’Orient 
ancien, 413. Paris, 1998; Urvoy, “Annonce de Mahomet,” 56, and my art.: 
“Le Prophete musulman en tant que Nasir Allah et ses antecedents: le 
« Nazoraios » evangelique et le Livre des Jubiles.” OLP 23 (1992): 254 
n. 7; “Die Vereinigung des Propheten mit seinem Gott.” In GroB, M., and 
K.-H. Ohlig, eds. Schlaglichter. Die beiden ersten islamischen Jahrhunderte, 377— 
378. Inarah, 3. Berlin, 2008. 

4 Mustafa as-Saqa, Ibr. Al-Ibyari, ‘Abd al-Hafiz SalabI, Ibn Hisam, Sirat 
an-Nabf, 1, 233. Kairo; Guillaume, A. The Life of Muhammad. A Translation 
of Ibn Ishaq’s Sirat Rasul Allah, 104. Oxford, 1955, 8 1987; Dalman, G. V. 
Aramdisch-neuhebrdisches Handworterbuch \-u Targum, Talmud und Midrasch , 267. 
Gottingen, 1938: “trosten”; Idem. Die Worte Jesu, 1, 71-72. Leipzig, 1898; 
Baumstark, A. “Eine altarabische Evangelienubersetzung aus dem Christ- 
lich-Palastinensischen.” Zeitschrift fur Semitistik, 8 (1932): 205; Sfar, Le 
Coran, la Bible et I’Orient ancien, 414 n. 1; Urvoy, “Annonce de Mahomet,” 
56, and my art.: “Le Prophete musulman,” 254 n. 7; “L’Evangile du 
Prophete.” In De Smet, D., G. de Callatay, and J. M. F. Van Reeth, eds. 
Al-Kitab. La sacralite du texte dans le monde de I’lslam. Actes du Symposium 
International tenu a Leuven et Louvain-la-fdeuve du 29 mai au 1 juin 2002, 173. 
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At the other hand, we know that religious reformers preceding 
the Prophet Muhammad, like Montanus and Mani, 5 already identi¬ 
fied themselves with the same Paraclete and it therefore appears 
that Muhammad only followed a well-established prophetic tradi¬ 
tion. Consequendy, the announcement of the Paraclete had already 
been interpreted in such a sense, independently from the name 
Muhammad or Ahmad. 

The basic exegetical problem: 

THE IDENTITY OF THE JOHANNINE PARACLETE 

The question should therefore be reformulated. First we have to 
investigate the original function of the Biblical Paraclete. As this is 
highly controversial and in order to orient ourselves in this compli¬ 
cated matter, we propose to follow a trace that has the advantage 
to be clear and neat: the identity of the ‘other’ Paraclete. Indeed, in 
Jn. 14:16, Jesus announces that there will come ‘another Paraclete’ 
after his Ascension: eQcoxrjcrco xov TtaxeQa Ktxi aAAov 
TxagdKArjxov hcuaei up tv. This suggests that there would exist 
two Paracletes: one being the H. Ghost who is to come after the 
disappearance of Christ and another one, who is preceding the 
venue of this latest Paraclete. The question we have to solve in the 
first place is therefore: who might be this ‘other’, first Paraclete, is 
he distinct from the second one? The equivocalness has been fur¬ 
ther developed into a differentiation between a celestial Intercessor 
with God, or a “friend at court” on the one hand, and a “friend 
from court” on the other: an angel whom God is sending to com¬ 
fort men on earth in His absence. 6 To be sure, in many a commen- 


Acta Orientalia Belgica, Subsidia, III. Leuven/Bruxelles/Louvain-la- 
Neuve, 2004; “La zandaqa et le Prophete de l’lslam.” Acta Orientalia Belgica 
20 (2007): 69. 

5 Kephalaia 15:19 sqq.; Evodius, De Fide 24; Widengren, G. Mani und der 
Manichaismus, 33. Stuttgart, 1961; Tardieu, M. he Manicheisme, 13. Que sais- 
je?, 1940. Paris, 1981, 2 1997. 

6 Bacon, B. W. “The ‘Other’ Comforter.” Expositor 2 (1917): 274—82; 
Sasse, H. “Der Paraklet im Johannesevangelium.” Zeitschrijt jiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschajt 24 (1925): 271—72; Windisch, H. “Die fiinf johannei- 
schen Parakletspriiche.” In Festgabe JurA Julie her, 110, 129—30. Tubingen, 
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tary, the problem about the two Paracletes is argued away; 7 none¬ 
theless, there are only two possible solutions. Either one has to 
consider Jesus as the first ‘aid’ or Paraclete, 8 who was interceding for 
his disciples as long as He was among them on earth: in that case 
Jesus would be the first and the Holy Ghost the second Paraclete. 
Or both are distinct from Christ; in that case the Paraclete has to 
be distinguished from the Spirit, in the sense that there are two 
divine ‘Spirits’: one the Paraclete and the other the Holy Ghost. In 
other words: it is sometimes believed that there would have oc¬ 
curred a ‘Johannine Pentecost’, a donum superadditum , different from 
the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost itself. 9 Indeed, in only one 
passage from the Gospel of John, Paraclete and Spirit are explicitly 


1927; Mowinckel, “Die Vorstellungen,” 128. For a similar dual aspect of 
the divine Spirit in Rabbinic literature: Mowinckel, 100. 

7 Thus for ex. Lagrange, M.-J. Evangile selon Saint-Jean , 381—82. Etudes 
Bibliques. Paris, 1936; Stahlin, G. Das Evangeliutn nach Johannes, 202. Got¬ 
tingen, 1936 (1968); Wikenhauser, A. Das Evangelium nach Johannes , 269. 
Regensburg, 1961. 

8 Windisch, “Die fiinf johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 114; Betz, O. 
Der Paraklet, Fiirsprecher im haretischen Spapudentum, im Johannes-Evangelium 
und in neu gefunden gnostischen Schriften, 163. Arbeiten zur Geschichte des 
Spatjudentums und Urchristentums, 2. Leiden, 1963; Brown, R. E. “The 
Paraclete in the Fourth Gospel.” New Testament Studies 13 (1966—67): 128; 
Idem. The Gospel according to John XIII—XXI, 1140. The Anchor Bible. New 
York, 1970; Turner, M. M. B. “The Concept of Receiving The Spirit in 
John’s Gospel.” Vox Evangelica 10 (1977): 26; Casurella, A. The Johannine 
Paraclete in the Church Fathers. A Study in the History of Exegesis, 184. Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der biblischen Exegese. Tubingen, 1983; de la Potterie, I. 
La Verite dans Saint Jean, vol. 1, 342. Analecta Biblica, 73. Rome, 1999; 
Bucur, B. G. “Revisiting Christian Oeyen: ‘The Other Clement’ on Father, 
Son, and the Angelomorphic Spirit.” Vigiliae Christianae 61 (2007): 388, 
404. 

9 Windisch, “Die fiinf johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 111; Betz, Der 
Paraklet, 147; Turner, “The Concept of Receiving The Spirit,” 25; Ben- 
nema, C. “The Giving of the Spirit in John’s Gospel—A New Proposal?” 
EQ 74 (2002): 195. 
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identified, but many scholars consider this as a secondary scribal 
clarification. 10 

The question gets even more complicated, as nowhere else in 
the Greek Bible (LXX), the expression naQaKAqxog occurs 11 ; only 
Philo occasionally used the word, in the sense of intercessor, advo¬ 
cate} 2 According to Philo, the High Priest should have at his side 
the divine order of the created world (possibly to be identified with 
the cosmic Intellect—vouq), whom he calls the “Son”, to be his 
advocate while he is praying and standing in front of God the “Fa¬ 
ther”: xcp xou Kocrpou Ttaxpl naoaKAqxGJ xoqaBaL xeAeioxaxcp 
xqv dpexqv inch. 13 In the New Testament, the word napdKXrjTOQ 
only appears in the Corpus Johanneum; in the First Letter (2:1) it is 
clearly referring to Jesus, as the intercessor with his Father in 
heaven. 14 

One could wonder therefore if the name might be the pro¬ 
duct of a misunderstanding, as it is stated nowhere else that Jesus 
would be a ‘Paraclete’. Is it possible that Jesus’ role as Saviour 
originally applied to the Spirit also? ‘Saviour’ in Aramaic is called 
paruqa, a word that looks very similar to the term paraclete. It has 
already been suggested that paraclete could be Aramaic and not 


10 Brown, The Gospel according to John, 650. 

11 Behm, J. 7TaoaicAr|TOs, In Kittel, G., and G. Friedrich, eds. Theologi- 
sches Worterbuch %umNeuen Testament, vol. 5, 800. Stuttgart, 1954. 

12 Behm, naoaKAqxOs, 800-1: “Fuhrsprecher, im eigtl, rechtlichen Sinn 
Personen, die vor dem Machthaber fur Beschuldigte das Wort fuhren”; 
Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint-]ean, 381; Wolfson, H. W. Philo. Foundations of 
Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, vol. 2, 412—13. Cam- 
bridge-Massachusetts, 1947, 4 1968; Sasse, “Der Paraklet im Johannes- 
evangelium,” 271; Windisch, “Die fiinf johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 
136; Betz, Der Paraklet, 158. 

13 Philo, De VitaMosis 2: 134; Mowinckel, “Die Vorstellungen,” 108—9. 
Nevertheless according to Mowinckel, 120, Philo’s understanding of this 
Paraclete could hardly have influenced the Johannine concept. 

14 1 Jn. 2:1, Vulg: advocatus, Sasse, “Der Paraklet,” 261; Windisch, “Die 
fiinf johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 124—25, 134; Braun, F. M. Evangile 
selon Saint jean, 429. Paris, 1946; Brown, “The Paraclete,” 116—117; Idem. 
The Gospel according to John, 1135. 
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Greek: a (slightly miswritten) participle of prq, referring to someone 
who is saving . 15 In that case, Jesus would simply have referred to his 
own spirit, transmitted to his aposdes at his death, as a relic from 
his presence on earth. I will return to this matter further on. 

The introduction of angelic hypostases 

According to a number of scholars, such as Windisch and 
Bultmann, there would have been originally a Paraclete, distinct 
from the Holy Ghost, only to be confused with Flim in later tradi¬ 
tion. 16 His functions were very similar to those of Jesus: “Der 
Paraklet ist eine Parallelgestalt zu Jesus selbst.” 17 He could there¬ 
fore be called ‘another Paraclete’ or perhaps ‘another Saviour’ 
( paruqa ). This conception of the work of the Spirit implies the idea 
of the succession of the revelations as well as the function of the 
prophets charged with these divine messages—“eine selbstandige 
Person, einen Propheten, in dem sich der Geist manifestiert (...) in 
jedem Fall (...) eine Analogic zu dem in Jesus inkarnierten Logos 
oder (...) eine Art zweiten Messias.” 18 Such a doctrine about the 
succession of divine messengers is very familiar to the islamologist, 
as it clearly recalls the doctrine concerning prophets and imams 
and more precisely the function of the wasiy, so typical for Muslim 
(shi‘ite) theology: 19 “Zugrunde [i.e. of Jn. 16: 5-15] liegt die Idee 


15 Lamsa, G. M. Die Evangelien in aramaischer Sicht, 418—19. Gossau/St. 
Gallen. 1963. 

16 Windisch, “Die fiinf johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 134—35; 
Brown, The Gospel according to John, 1135. 

17 Bultmann, R. Das Evangelium des Johannes, 437. Meyers Kommentar, 
II. Gottingen, 10 1941; Windisch, “Die fiinf johanneischen Parakletsprii- 
che,” 121; Brown, The Gospel according to John, 1140. 

18 Windisch, “Die fiinf johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 118. 

19 Rubin, U. “Prophets and progenitors in the early Shi‘a tradition.” Jeru¬ 
salem Studies in Arabic and Islam 1 (1979): 45-46; Kister, M. J. “Adam. A study 
of some legends in Tafsir and hadith-Literature.” Israel Oriental Studies 13 
(1993): 115—17; Liiling, G. Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten Muhammad. Eine 
Kritik am «christlichen Abendland, 109. Erlangen, 1981, and my art “Les for¬ 
mes du paganisme preislamique selon les interpretations musulmanes,” to 
be published in the Proceedings of the 23 rd UEAI Congress (OLA). 
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von einer Kette von Offenbarungszeugen, die einander ablosen 
miissen”. 20 The last Gospel could have derived such an idea from 
an already existing gnostic tradition, 21 but henceforth concentrated 
into one historical event: 22 namely the incarnation of Christ. The 
function of the Paraclete would in that case indicate the transmis¬ 
sion of this principle: it has even been suggested that the succes¬ 
sion of Jesus by the Paraclete could indicate the mission that the 
author of the fourth Gospel was claiming for himself. 23 If this 
would be the case, the original function of the Paraclete resembles 
the one that Marcion, Montanus—and eventually Mani and 
Muhammad—have claimed for themselves, 24 even if it is improb¬ 
able that such an identification was the purpose of the Evangelist 
himself (who was most certainly thinking about a divine Spirit 25 ). 
The model for such a figure should be looked for in gnostic litera- 


20 Windisch, “Die fiinf johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 119. Ac¬ 
cording to Spitta, F. Das ]ohannes-Evangelium , 318—19. 1910, John would 
have followed for his definition of the role of the Paraclete, an already 
existing interpretation about the returning of the Prophet Elias. We dis¬ 
cuss this role of Elias in the establishment of Islamic prophetology in 
another contribution (“Qui es-tu ? Es-tu Elie ? Es-tu le Prophete ?” 
(Jean 1:19—21). “Transposition intertextuelle d’une prophetologie, de la 
Bible au Coran.” In Oralite et Ecriture dans la Bible et le Coran. Aix-en- 
Provence, 2012. 

21 It has been suggested that John would have followed an already 
existing proto-Gnostic document, a thesis that has been—convin- 
cingly—refuted, Brown, “The Paraclete,” 119. However, even if a direct 
borrowing from a precise written source is improbable, the criticism 
does not exclude that the function of a hypostatic Paraclete was some¬ 
what in the air at the time of the redaction of the Gospel, cf. ibid., 124; 
Mowinckel, “Die Vorstellungen,” 130; Betz, DerParaklet, 158, 174. 

22 Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes... , 437. 

23 Sasse, “Der Paraklet...,” 272—75, 277. 

24 Ibid., 275; Windisch, “Die fiinf johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 

110 . 

25 Windisch, “Die fiinf johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 131—32. 
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ture. Some specialists have refered to the ‘assistant’ or Yawar of the 
Mandaean tradition. 26 

According to many exegetes, this latest proposition is too far¬ 
fetched. In any case, such a gnostic, hypostatic figure can only be 
understood in the context of what has been called the ‘Angel Chris- 
tology’, a doctrine that is often said to have influenced Islamic 
prophetology gready. 27 For instance, in the Pastor Hernias, the 
TtOLppv TL|ac<jQr]Tf]s {Sim. 7:1) or the Son of God is presented as the 
first of the Seven most elevated Angels—dyyeAoi ttogjtoktlcttol 
or TtQCUToyovoi. 28 They are most evidently behind the mala’ika al- 
muqarribun of the Quran (4: 172; 56: 11, 88; 83: 21, 28), 29 as well as 
behind the cosmic seven amlak hunafa’ who figured in the Syriac 
inscription that happened to be found in the foundations of the 
Ka'ba. 30 In two cases, S 3: 45 and 4: 172, Jesus is included among 


26 Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes, 439—40; Windisch, “Die fiinf 
johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 136; Brown, “The Paraclete,” 119; Idem, 
The Gospel according to John, 1137. See however the critical remarks of Betz, 
DerParaklet, 231. 

27 Werner, M. Die Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas prohlemgeschichtlich dar- 
gestellt, 371 sqq. Bern/Tubingen, 2 1953; Corbin, H. Le paradoxe du mo- 
notheisme, 114—19. Paris, 1981; Liiling, Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten, 
55—56, 60—61, 236; Stuckenbruck, L. T. Angel Veneration and Christology. 
WUNT, 2/70. Tubingen, 1995; Hurtado, L. W. “Monotheism, Principal 
Angels, and the Background of Christology,” on-line pre-publication to 
appear in Lim, T. H., and J. J. Collins, eds. The Oyford Handbook of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, Sfar, Ee Coran, la Bible et I’Orient ancien, 186—87. 

28 Windisch, “Die fiinf johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 128; Barbel, J. 
Christos Angelos, 193, 202-3, 207. Theophaneia, 3. Bonn, 1941; Bucur, 
“Revisiting Christian Oeyen,” 384, 394—95, 398, and my art. “Ages ou 
anges? L’arbre cosmique et les esprits qui gouvernent les champs de 
l’univers.” Acta OrientaliaBelgicaTi (2010): 215—16. 

29 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 31; Liiling, Die Wiederentdeckung des Pro¬ 
pheten, 70, 82, 234. 

30 Gil, M. “The Creed of Abu ‘Amir.” Israel Oriental Studies 12 (1992): 
13, 21, 39. 
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them, as Wansbrough noticed. 31 Moreover, the rabbaniym of S 3: 80 
should probably be explained in a similar way. 32 These Seven are 
the result of a Persian transposition (the amdsa spdnta , rendered into 
Greek as ayeAai) of the Old Babylonian ‘Seven’, who are presiding 
over days, weeks, planets and astrological decans. 33 In gnosticism 
they are a sevenfold extrapolation of the function of the Demiurge, 
like angels acting in the manner of the seven dQXOVxeg 
KoapoTtOLol . 34 The Manichaean cosmology may have been a go- 
between from older Persian and Hellenistic speculations about 
seven dyeAai to the Arabian, Islamic ones about prophets, imams 
and their celestial counterparts. 35 Elsewhere I already argued that it 
was such a gigantic cosmic Angel who appeared as a kind of divine 
hypostasis to the Prophet Muhammad in Sura 53. 36 

The exact nature of these angelic representations of the pro¬ 
phetic or messianic function has been much debated, as it might 
contradict orthodox Christology. According to Danielou, they are 
not so much ordinary angels or archangels; rather their real signifi¬ 
cance has to be derived from the historical theological context of 
early Christian writings, at a time when the ontological position of 
the divine hypostasis—-Jesus Christ—had still to be defined, along 
with the development of the classical Trinitarian formulas. From 
this viewpoint, the expression ‘angel’ could indicate a supernatural, 
spiritual substance in general, 37 any spiritual or divine being in a 
manifest form, as appearing in our world; the archangel Michael as 
the representative of God (“who is as God”) is a striking example 


31 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 30, cf. Liiling, Die Wiederentdeckung des 
Propheten, 68—71. 

32 Liiling, Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten, 63—66: “Herrschaftsengel”. 

33 Barbel, Christos Angelos, 221—23, and my art. “Ages ou anges,” 217— 
218. 

34 Jonas, H. Gnosis und spdtantiker Geist, vol. 1, 168 n. 1, 208. Gottingen, 
1964. 

35 Gil, “The Creed of Abu ‘Amir,” 39. 

36 “Die Vereinigung des Propheten,” 372—74; “Ages ou anges,” 220— 

221 . 

37 Betz, Der Paraklet, 157, cf. Mowinckel, “Die Vorstellungen,” 115— 


116 . 
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for such a doctrine. 38 However, one could inverse the argument by 
saying that Danielou imposes Trinitarian Christology on texts that 
ignored such ideas, not yet existing in those pre-Nicaean times. 
Proposals to understand this kind of primitive Christology as 
‘Spirit’ or ‘angelomorphic’ Christology or Pneumatology 39 do not 
entirely solve the problem. 

In any case, the doctrine about a divine spirit that descends in 
order to come and reside in each prophet and that is further trans¬ 
mitted from teacher to disciple, thus guaranteeing the succession of 
revelation, is a concept that has its antecedents in the Qumranic 
tradition 40 and, more in general, in the later Jewish tradition imme¬ 
diately preceding Christianity, as the result of Persian and perhaps 
also Hellenic influences, as is most apparent from Philo 41 and other 
Jewish Greek sources. 

The Comforter in gnostic texts 

AND THE DlATESSARON 

If Jesus would be already a ‘Paraclete’—the first one—preceding 
the other who is the Spirit, both would be a kind of such angelo¬ 
morphic entities. In that case, the Paraclete is a form of a hyposta¬ 
sis, an angel of God, in the sense of a gnostic spiritual principle. 42 

As already mentioned, the Paraclete is called the mdnahhemana 
by Ibn Hisam in his Sirat an-Nabt. In the common Pasltta-version 
of the Syriac New Testament, the Johannine term is only tran¬ 
scribed as paraqlita (prqlf without j in the Old Syrian 43 ). Only one 


38 Danielou, J. Theologie du Judeo-Christianisme, 168—69. Bibliotheque de 
Theologie. Histoire des doctrines avant Nicee, 1. Tournai, 1958; Betz, Der 
Paraklet, 150,154—55; Hurtado, “Monotheism,” 5—6. 

39 Bucur, “Revisiting Christian Oeyen,” 383. 

40 Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran, 112; Brown, “The Paraclete,” 
120-21. 

41 Wolfson, Philo 2: 30-31. 

42 Brown, “The Paraclete,” 122. 

43 Smith Lewis, A. The Old Syriac Gospels or Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, 
252—56. London, 1910 (New Jersey, 2005); Burkitt, F. C. Tivangelion Da- 
Mepharreshe: the Curetonian Version of the Tour Gospels with the Readings of the 
Sinai Palimpsest and the Early Syriac Patristic Evidence, 293. Cambridge, 1894. 
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very rare witness of the Gospel-text renders the name as mznah- 
heman (hwm mnhhmn)-. the old Melkite, Syro-Palestinian translation 
(SyrP al , discovered and edited by Agnes Smith Lewis). 44 Although 
this version generally follows the usual Greek form of the text, 
many details display striking similarities with the Gospel-text of the 
Diatessaron.^ Could it therefore be that mdnahhemdnd is also such a 
Diatessaron reading? This would confirm once more my hypothesis, 
that the only Gospel-text the Prophet Muhammad knew about and 
to which he is always referring as al-lngil in the singular, is precisely 
the Diatessaron , 46 Our suggestion is at least not contradicted by 
the rendering of the term in the Liege Diatessaron as “enen andren 
troestrtT 41 . The Syro-Palestinian version and possibly also the Diates¬ 
saron may render an original Hebrew and/or Palestinian Aramaic 
form of the name, with the specific meaning of “someone, who 


44 Smith Lewis, A., and M. Dunlop Gibson. The Palestinian Syriac Eec- 
tionaria of the Gospels, 51. London, 1899 (1971); Baumstark, “Altarabische 
Evangelieniibersetzung,” 202—5; Guillaume, The Ufe of Muhammad, 104, 
n. 1. 

45 Black, M. “The Palestinian Syriac Gospels and the Diatessaron.” 
Oriens Christianas 36 (1941): 101 (unfortunately, the continuation of this 
article was never published, so that the study about the 4 th Gospel is miss¬ 
ing); Idem. “The Syriac Versional Tradition.” In Aland, K., ed. Die alten 
Uberset^ungen des neuen Testaments, 142. Arbeiten zur neutestamentlichen 
Textforschung, 5. Berlin, 1972: “...ultimately based on a pre-Peshitta or 
an ‘Old Syriac’ version. The influence of the Diatessaron on the Lection¬ 
ary is unmistakable”; Aland, B. “Bibeliibersetzungen I.” TRE 6 (1980): 
194—95; Pierre, M.-J. Aphraate le Sage Persan, Les Exposes, vol. 1, 142. SC, 
349. Paris, 1988; Shedinger, R. F. Tatian and the Jewish Scriptures: a Textual 
and Philological Analysis of the Old Testament Citations in Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
22. CSCO, 591, subs 109. Louvain, 2001. 

46 See my art. “L’Evangile du Prophete,” 158. Similarly, Aphrahat is 
always citing ‘the Gospel’ in the singular, by which he is also indicating the 
Diatessaron, cf. Pierre, Aphraate, 140—41. 

47 De Bruin, C. C. Diatessaron Eeodiense, 236. Corpus Sacrae Scripturae 
Neerlandicae Medii Aevi, Series Miror, 1.1. Leiden, 1970. 
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makes to breathe again, who resuscitates and revivified , 48 As a matter of 
fact, a rmnahhem already occurs in the literature of Qumran. 49 

A corresponding salving figure exists in the gnostic tradition. 
References have been made to the Mandaean literature, where on 
many occasions a Messenger is appearing, an Assistant, also often 
called a Redeemer (p’rwq’ or mp’rq’n’), pointing to a salvation that is 
only to come at the end of times. 50 Gnostic literature bears witness 
to still another, for our case more appropriate saviour: the so-called 
parwanqin iX who is appearing as early as the Syriac Song of the Pearl. 
This parwanqin is a Syriac word that only apparendy seems to be 
linked to the stem prq, ‘to save’; the Greek translations of the Song 
of the Pearl render it as o&rjyog or pyepcuv, meaning ‘guide’. The 
passage reads as follows: “I was leaving the Orient and I went 
down, while two parwanqin accompanied me, the road being terrible 
and difficult” 52 . 

In fact the term parwanqa has nothing to do with the Semitic 
prq, for the simple reason that it is a loan-word from the Persian, 
meaning ‘guide’. At the Iranian, especially Parthian court, this guide 
appears as someone who is ‘preceding’ the king as his herald or 
messenger and who has to transmit the orders of the king. This 
function, fitting originally in the context of a feudal society, was 
transposed metaphorically into that of Manichaean soteriology, to 
indicate someone who, as a kind of angel or divine hypostasis, is 
assisting like a vassal does, his divine monarch, the Most High 
God. This angel or Archont, called parwanqa, has to guide the souls 
of the faithful, by learning them why they need to prefer the eternal 


48 See my art. “Le Prophete musulman,” 254; “La zandaqa,” 69. 

49 Brown, “The Paraclete,” 115 n. 3. 

50 Windisch, “Die fiinf johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 136; W. Foer- 
ster, “crcpCco.” In Kittel and Friedrich, Theologisches Worterbuch, 1002; Betz, 
DerParaklet, 230. 

51 In fact, this is a correction by Bevan and Noldeke, based on the 
Greek translations, followed by all the editors since (Lipsius and Hoff¬ 
mann); the manuscript reads prwqyn, cf. Poirier, P. H. L’Hymne de la Per/e 
des Actes de Thomas. Introduction, texte, commentaire, 337. Louvain-la-Neuve, 
1981. Homo Religiosus, 8. 

52 Poirier, L’Hymne de la Perle, 233, 330, 344. 
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and unhampered righteousness. 53 As such, he is frequendy appear¬ 
ing in Mandaean texts too, where his name often is confused with 
that of the paruqa or ‘Saviour’. 54 

It is quite imaginable that a so-called parwanqa indicating a hy¬ 
postatic, angelomorphic principle, already existed at the time of the 
redaction of the fourth Gospel. 55 It might therefore have been his 
original name, subsequently misunderstood and read as Paraclete — 
possibly by way of a secondary, supplementary confusion with the 
existing adjective purqanaya —thus producing a word that is under¬ 
standable in Greek. In that case Jesus’ prophecy simply meant that 
there would be two salving ‘persons’ or paranqe: the first ‘Saviour’ 
being Jesus himself and the second one his Spirit, whom He would 
send or leave behind after his resurrection, to remain eternally on 
earth among his disciples, until the consummation of times. 

I am still more inclined however, to suppose that this adapta¬ 
tion of the parwanqa to become a Paraclete was not so much the 
result of a misunderstanding, but has been deliberate. It could very 
well have been the work of the author of the Gospel himself, in¬ 
tended to render a good sense to an otherwise ununderstandable 
foreign word (parwanqa) in Greek, in order to clarify what the exact 
mission would be of the Ghost who is about to come. As such a 
proposition has considerable theological implications, surpassing 
the framework of this investigation, I intend to return to the sub¬ 
ject in a forthcoming publication. 

The dualistic and gnostic interpretation linked to the an¬ 
nouncement of the Paraclete in the tradition of the Diatessaron is 
clearly appearing in St. Ephrem’s commentary. Ephrem is indeed 
constantly refuting such a dualistic concept of the deity, professed 
by the Bardaysanites and Manicheans, by arguing that the Ghost is 
just as divine as Jesus Christ, at the same level, not greater nor 


53 Widengren, G. Die Religionen I ram, 296—97. Die Religionen der 
Menschheit, 14. Stuttgart, 1963; Poirier, L’lJymne de la Perk, 235—36. 

54 Poirier, T’Hymne de la Perk, 235. 

55 Betz, Der Paraklet, 117—20; Brown, The Gospel according to John, 699 
also argues in favour for such a dualistic origin. 
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lesser, 56 rather, He is of the same nature: therefore He (i.e. Jesus 
Christ), has sent the Spirit or Paraclete “from his own nature” (men 
kayana dileh), that is to say from his essence or substance. 57 There¬ 
fore it is impossible for Ephrem that someone, be it Mani or any 
other prophet or humane religious authority, might be the incarna¬ 
tion of the Paraclete, as a representative of the divine, good princi¬ 
ple of Light. 58 Yet, this was precisely what Mani was claiming for 
himself: to be the Paraclete whom Jesus had foretold. 

Analysis of the Quranic text 

AND THE TESTIMONY OF IBN HlSAM 

Although Ibn Hisam, while discussing in his Sirat an-Nabi Jesus’ 
announcement of the Paraclete, does not make any direct reference 
to the text of the Quran, he must have remarked that the prophecy 
was fulfilled by Sura 61:6. The best analysis of Ibn Hisam’s presen¬ 
tation is still the one by Alfred Guillaume. 59 However, at the time 
of its publication, some sources that could elucidate meaning and 
background of the text were not available yet. This is why we deem 
it necessary to have a closer look at this important testimony once 
more. 60 
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56 Lange, Chr., ed. Ephraem der Syrer. Kommentar %um Diatessaron , vol. 2, 
533. Fontes Christiani, 54/2. Turnhout, 2008. 

57 This is how I understand his Commentary 22,1, Lange, Kommentar 
ytm Diatessaron, vol. 2, 616, a passage that is, I think, not at all “unklar ... 
zu verstehen”. 

58 Lange, Kommentar sptm Diatessaron, vol. 1, 24. 

59 Guillaume, A. “The Version of the Gospels Used in Medina.” Al- 
Andalus 15.2 (1950): 288-96. 

60 We reproduce the text of Mustafa as-Saqa (e.a., edd.), Sirat an-Nabi 
1, 232-33. 
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The text could be rendered as follows (some modifications and 
interpretations of the text are accounted for further): 

Ibn Ishaq said: And there was in what I heard about Jesus the 
Son of Mary from what God revealed in the Gospel to the ad¬ 
herents of the Gospel, as Johannes the Aposde set it down for 
them about the Messenger of God, when writing for them the 
Gospel about the Testament of Jesus the son of Mary, con¬ 
cerning the Messenger of God: 

«He that hateth me hateth the Lord. And if I had not 
wrought in their presence works that no one has wrought be¬ 
fore me, they had not had sin. But now that they have ob¬ 
served and do believe, they are comforted in me and thus also 
in the Lord. However, no doubt the word that concerns the 
Namus must be fulfilled: They hated me without a cause, meaning 
without reason. And when the munahamana shall come, whom 
God will send to you from the Lord, the Spirit of Rightness, 
who is going forth from the Lord and who will testify of me, 
and ye also, because ye have been with me from the beginning. 
About these I have spoken unto you, that ye should not be of- 

And the munahamana is in Syriac Muhammad and in Greek 
he is the Baraqlitis. 

As Baumstark and Guillaume already remarked, the form of the 
name of the Evangelist Yuhannis is from the outset a clear indica¬ 
tion for its origin, as this is how he is appearing in the Syro- 
Palestinian tradition; elsewhere in Syria we would expect the spell- 
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ing Yuhan(n)a(n)A The presence of this form does not necessarily 
contradict an origin from the Diatessaron: it seems that the Gospel 
of St. John is the only one to be referred to by Aphrahat in his 
Demonstrations , who is regularly citing from the Diatessaron. 62 

In the phrase: “He that hateth me hateth my Father also” 
(Jn. 15: 23— tov ncxxiqa), al-ab is changed into ar-rabb. Of course 
this appears to be an adaptation to Islam, 63 but it is not necessarily 
to be imputed to the author of the citation, Ibn Hisam, himself; it 
might be a (even unintentional) modification by an ulterior copyist 
too, as the Arabic form of the two words is very similar. We should 
therefore remain prudent in this case and not too easily formulate 
any hazardous conclusions. 

Somewhat further ecnodKaaiv = batiru seems corrupt. Baum- 
stark, followed by Guillaume, emendated into na%aru. M However, 
there is a much more evident correction into basini: this is even the 
reading of the Arabic Diatessaron ! 65 The use of this verb gives to the 
Gospel-text a more ‘gnostic’ purport. It is indeed part of a Judeo- 
Christian prophetological terminology that I have analysed many 
years ago: nsr and bsr are also appearing in Sura 19: 42/43 and in a 
passage where Ibn Hisam endeavours to define the prophetic mis¬ 
sion. Closely linked to the Mandaean ‘observants’, it is designating 
a ‘ ndsid : someone who is applying himself to protect the integrity of 
the divine mysteries. 66 Visibly, the second, added, verb n>a%annu 
(‘they believed’) is only reinforcing this meaning, probably as a kind 
of a gloss. 67 


61 Baumstark, “Eine altarabische Evangel ienubersetzung,” 204; Guil¬ 
laume, “The Version of the Gospels,” 292. 

62 Pierre, Aphraate, 140—141; Bruns, P. Aphrahat. Unterweisungen 1, aus 
dem sjrischen uberset^t und eingeleitet, 48. Fontes Christiani, 5/1. Freiburg. 

63 Guillaume, “The Version of the Gospels,” 294. 

64 Baumstark, “Eine altarabische Evangelienubersetzung,” 205; Guil¬ 
laume, “The Version of the Gospels,” 294. 

65 Marmardji, A.-S. Diatessaron de Tatien , 442. Beyrouth, 1935. 

66 See my art. “Le Prophete musulman,” 258, 265. 

67 Similarly Guillaume, “The Version of the Gospels,” 294: “looks like 
another shot at the meaning”. 
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For the word ya'i^unani, there is some hesitation in the tradi¬ 
tion, a number of manuscripts reading it as \ya'uvgunani.^ Ostensi¬ 
bly the copyists felt uneasy here. We are therefore inclined to give a 
totally different meaning to the text. Guillaume still tried to trans¬ 
late the text of the manuscript tradition literally: “but from now 
they are puffed up with pride and think that they will overcome me 
and also the Lord”, only to subsequently remark that the reading 
has no sense and must therefore be mistaken or corrupt. 69 How¬ 
ever, if we would read the verb without tasdid, it could be derived, 
not from ‘a%ga, but from the verb ‘%w/ ‘%y, 70 with the meaning: “to 
link up someone to someone else” and even (in the second form, 
with tasdid ): “to comfort”, and we would translate accordingly, giv¬ 
ing the phrase a positive sense: “but now that they have seen and 
do believe (fully understand), they belong to me (they are com¬ 
forted in me) and thus also to the Lord”. If our interpretation is 
correct, the text is giving a clear justification for the Islamic inter¬ 
pretation of the apostolic, prophetic mission, by transmitting the 
divine, angelic spirit from Jesus to his followers the aposdes, who 
are about to receive the Paraclete. 

Even more interesting is the translation of “their Law” (6 
Aoyoc; 6 ev tgj vopcp auxcuv yeypappevoc;) into “the word that 
concerns the Nam us". As Guillaume already righdy observed, the 
phrase “that has been written” is omitted in the Arab version, an 
alteration that suggests that we are here in the presence of “a mys¬ 
terious prophecy about the Namus which early Muslim commenta¬ 
tors identified with Gabriel or Holy Spirit.” 71 Strangely enough it 
seems to have escaped to the attention of Guillaume that such an 
interpretation is indeed attested by part of the manuscript tradition, 


68 Wustenfeld, F. Das Leben Muhammed’s nach Muhammed Ibn Ishak bear- 
beitet von Abd el-Malik Ibn Hischdm , aus den Handschriften yu Berlin, Leipzig, 
Gotha und Leyden herausgegeben, vol. 2, 48. Gottingen, 1859—60. 

69 Guillaume, “The Version of the Gospels,” 291, 294. 

70 The Old Syriac text is reading sdnau, Smith Lewis, The Old Syriac Gos¬ 
pels, 256; Marmardji, Diatessaron, 443. Could it have been misread as if it 
were derived from ’sr, ‘to link, bind’? 

71 Guillaume, “The Version of the Gospels,” 294. 
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as the codex Berlin Wet^stein 15 actually reads: an-Ndmiis Gibril? 2 In 
this case the archangel is to be compared to the vopoq or 
eLpaQpevr) who is the cosmological principle or ‘Weltgott’ of Mar- 
cionism. 73 Furthermore, it has to be remarked that namus is the 
usual term by which the Manichaeans indicate their doctrine. 74 
Also, a few lines further in the text of Ibn Hisam, when the appear¬ 
ing of the angel Gabriel is reported to Waraqa, the uncle of Hadlga, 
he exclaims: “there hath come unto him the greatest Namus,” 75 
who was correcdy identified by Tabari as Gabriel. 76 This is in com¬ 
plete agreement with a well-known Jewish and Jewish-Christian 
tradition, 77 that identifies Gabriel with the Law or the Torah. As 
God’s messenger, he has to transmit his Revelation to mankind. As 
such, he must be equalled to the Manichaean angel at-Tawm, the 
‘companion’ of the Divine Spirit or Paraclete, who, in the form of 
Gabriel, is speaking to the prophets. 78 In all those cases, Gabriel is 
a form or appearance of the Lord himself, 79 that is to say a kind of 
Archont. As a matter of fact, according to the Montanists in the 
presentation of the Syriac author Maruta of Mayperkat (4 th /early 
5 th C.), it was such a divine Archont who united himself to the 
‘goddess’ Mary in order to conceive the Son of God, a representa¬ 
tion of the conception of Jesus also to be found in later Islamic 


72 Wiistenfeld, Das Leben Muhammed’s, 2:48. 

73 Jonas, Gnosis, 168 n. 1, 208 n. 1. 

74 Gil, The Creed of Abu ‘Amir, 38, refering to Henrichs, Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology 77 (1973): 47-48. 

75 Tr. Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad, 107. 

76 Gilliot, “Le Coran, fruit d’un travail collectif?,” 190. 

77 Windisch, “Die fiinf johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 136; de la 
Potterie, I. “Le Paraclet.” In Idem, ed. La Vie selon I’Esprit. Condition du 
chretien, 95—96. Paris, 1965; Idem, La Verite, 331; Betz, Der Paraklet, 175; 
Brown, “The Paraclete,” 121. 

78 Widengren, Mani, 32—33; Tardieu, Mamcheisme, 13, 18; Sfar, Le Coran, 
la Bible et I’Orient ancien, 414; Gilliot, “Le Coran, fruit d’un travail collectif,” 
190 + n. 26. Cf. also Barbel, Christos Angelos, 232. 

79 Barbel, Christos Angelos, 237. 
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tradition. 80 Such ‘Philomarianite’ and Montanite doctrines seem to 
have greatly influenced the beginnings of Islam, 81 possibly by way 
of a Manichaean intermediate, where we encounter a trinity, con¬ 
sisting of a Father, a Mother of Life / the Living Spirit and the 
Original Man, corresponding to the ancient Syrian divine triad. 82 
This has also much to do with the fact that in Syriac the word for 
‘spirit’, ruha, is a feminine noun. This is always the case in the 
works of the older authors—Aphrahat 83 and Saint Ephrem; only 
later this gender was sometimes altered into masculine when indi¬ 
cating the Holy Ghost and this precisely for religious reasons (just 
as happened with the Arabic word ruti). This theologicaly inspired 
grammatical correction is most certainly a reaction against gnostic 
tendencies, where such a female Spirit, often as part of a dualistic 
Syzygy, plays a central role in the creation myth, as for instance in 
the works of Bardaysan. 84 

In the following sentence of Ibn Hisam, the subject of the 
verb is changed. Guillaume remarks: “By altering ‘whom I will send 
to you from the Father’ to ‘whom God will send to you from the 
Lord’ an impossible sentence results.” 85 In the Pasltta-version of 


80 Rahmani, I. E. Studia Syriaca , 79, 102. Scharfe, 1909, cited by Barbel, 
Christos Angelos, 260; WansbrougEjgwra/wV Studies, 12. 

81 See my art. “Les Collyridiennes. Le culte de la femme dans la 
tradition arabe ancienne.” Acta Onentaiia Betgica 15 (2001): 147—54, and 
Liiling, Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten, 173—74. 

82 Jonas, Gnosis, 121 n. 1, 302, 305-6, 310; Widengren, Mam, 53-54; 
Drijvers, H. J. W. Bardaisan o/Edessa, 221. Studia Semitica Neerlandica, 6. 
Assen, 1966. (Important for the development of such gnostic ideas about 
Christ and Trinity may have been the image of the pearl, cf. Usener, H. 
“Die Perle, aus der Geschichte eines Bildes.” In Harnack, A., e.a., edd. 
Theologische Abhandlungen Carl von Weisacker gewidmet, 209—12. Freiburg, 
1892; Poirier, L’l ljmne de la Eerie, 243. 

83 Pierre, Aphraate, 762 n. 35. 

84 Bousset, W. Dauptprobleme der Gnosis, 71, 96, 330. Forschungen zur 
Religion und Literatur des alten und neuen Testaments, 10. Gottingen, 
1907; Drijvers, Bardaisan, 145-46. See already the Hymn of the Pearl, Poirier, 
L’Hymnede la Perle, 320. 

85 Guillaume, “The Version of the Gospels,” 294. 
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the New Testament, we have haw de’na mdsaddar ’na bkiin men bwat 
abi. The Old Syriac however reads: damsaddama bkiin men bwat abi, 
which could easily have been misread and misinterpreted as: “send 
to you from my Father”, the more so as it could have been con¬ 
taminated with Jn. 14: 26, where it is said: “the Fioly Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name”. 86 What Ibn Hisam’s version is 
aiming at is once more as clear as it can be: the Spirit mysteriously 
comes from the Lord and after having inspired Jesus, it is now 
transmitted to the apostles, in order to inhabit them and to inspire 
their words. 

That the role of the Spirit is different from the common, ‘re¬ 
ceived’ interpretation of the function of the Paraclete according to 
orthodox Christianity, is proven beyond any doubt by the render¬ 
ing of the tide “the Spirit of Truth” (to nveupa xfjg dAqBeiaq), 
not as Ruh al-quds, as in the printed edition that we have repro¬ 
duced, but as Ruh al-qist, which is the form of the text according to 
the majority of the manuscripts and the reading that has been re¬ 
tained by Wustenfeld in his classical edition. 87 The meaning of the 
name would therefore be according to Ibn Hisam: “the Spirit of 
rightness, of justice”. 88 This is once more in accordance to the 
Syro-Palestinian version; the text of Jn. 15: 26 is missing in the lec¬ 
tionary, but in Jn. 14: 17 we read: Ruha ddqusta. w The Paraclete is 
therefore interpreted in order to become a Spirit of Truth, appear¬ 
ing in the Qumranic texts as the Prince of the good Forces of Fight, 
who has to combat with the righteous against the Forces of Evil. 90 
A similar dualistic couple of spirits of Truth and Falsehood is, un¬ 
der Persian influence, already present in Test. Juda 20, as Mowinckel 
has indicated many years ago. 91 In the Qumranic presentation, this 
principle of Light and Truth should equally penetrate the worship- 


86 Sasse, “Der Paraklet,” 265. Another, equally possible explanation is 
given by Baumstark, “Eine altarabische Evangelieniibersetzung,” 207. The 
result is the same. 

87 Wustenfeld, Das Feben Muhammed’s, 1: 150, 2: 48. 

88 Guillaume, “The Version of the Gospels,” 293. 

89 Smith Lewis, The Palestinian Syriac Fectionaria, 51. 

90 Betz, Der Paraklet, 148,151, 221—22; Hurtado, “Monotheism,” 7. 

91 Mowinckel, “Die Vorstellungen,” 98,116-17. 
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pers and inhabit their hearts. 92 Therefore it becomes more and 
more clear that the Islamic concept of the Spirit, identified with the 
Prophetic principle, ultimately stems from late pre-Christian Juda¬ 
ism, where the angelic Spirit of Truth was already getting combined 
with the spirit that God is implanting in each of his prophets suc¬ 
cessively. 93 Similarly, according to Betz, the double nature of the 
Paraclete would be a clear indication for the fact that “der johan- 
neische Paraklet sei nach dem Bilde des spatjudischen Furbitters 
Michael geschaffen und dann mit dem «Geist der Wahrheit» gleich- 
gesetzt worden.” 94 

Let us now turn once again to the Quranic text, cited at the 
outset of our inquiry. It appears, as is so often the case in the 
Quran, 95 to be a kind of a commentary, in the manner of a Jewish 
midrash , of the Gospel-text from Jn. 15: 25-26. Thus the phrase: “in 
order to confirm what was before me from the Torah ” (musaddiq M lima bayna 
jadayya mina t-Tawraf" ), can only be a paraphrase of the words of 
Jesus according to the Gospel: “the word might be fulfilled that is written 
in their Laid’ —according to the Arabic Diatessaron: litutamma 
l-kalimatu l-maktubatu fi Namusihim (Gr.: iva 7iAr)QO)0ri 6 Aoyoq 6 
ev tgj vopcu auTCov yeypappevoc;). 

The Quran continues: “and to announce the message that shall bring 
the messenger who is to come after me and whose name is Ahmad ’—a 
proposition that seems to paraphrase: “ the Comforter (...) the Spirit of 
truth (...) he shall testify of me.” This role of the musaddiq that Jesus is 
playing in the Quranic prophecy, is most similar to the status of the 
Prophet Muhammad 96 as the ‘Seal of the Prophets’, the oxf)Qayis 


92 IQS 3; 1QM 13 and 17; Cross, Ancient Library, 112, 114; Brown, 
“The Paraclete,” 121—22; Idem., The Gospel according to John, 699, 1138—39. 

93 Betz, Der Paraklet, 146; Brown, “The Paraclete,” 123. 

94 Betz, Der Paraklet, 159. 

95 See my art. “Le Coran et ses scribes.” Acta Orientalia Be/gica 19 
(2006): 76-77, 80, and “La zandaqa,” 70-71. 

96 Cf. Liiling, Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten, 84: “...daB dieses 
Selbstverstandnis des Propheten Muhammad lit dem Selbstverstandnis 
Jesu Christi wesensgleich ist”. 
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or xeAog vopou that was equally appearing already in Mani- 
chaeism, 97 referring to his role at the end of time. 98 

Syriac developments: the spiritual ascendance 

OF THE SOUL OF THE ELECTI 

From the preceding analysis, we would like to conclude that it 
would be too easy to state that the Quranic and Islamic presenta¬ 
tion of the Paraclete is simply a heretical one, derived from some 
dualistic, Marcionite, Manichaean or Montanite tradition. Rather 
there was a tendency, represented not only by these heterodox 
movements, but equally well attested among a great number of 
Syriac authors, of whom many are generally listed as orthodox. 
They all displayed a kind of angelology and prophetology close to a 
form of ‘Angel Christology’, linked to a transmigrant principle of 
prophecy—the Paraclete—that eventually came to inhabit the 
Prophet Muhammad. 

We now intend to follow the trace of this kind of theology 
within the Syriac tradition, in order to show how it could almost 
inconspicuously influence Islamic doctrine. 

One of the earliest representatives hereof, inaugurating the 
Syriac ascetic tradition, is James, more commonly known as 
Aphrahat ‘the Persian Sage’ who probably wrote at the beginning 
of the 4 th Century. 99 Aphrahat describes a spiritual palace that 
somehow remind us about the bridal chamber of Light as appear¬ 
ing in the teachings of Bardaysan, 100 but this time without its he- 


97 Wansbrough,j2#ra«/V Studies, 64—65; Gil, “The Creed of Abu ‘Amir,” 
38; Sfar, he Coran, la Bible et I’Orient ancien, 412; Tardieu, Manicheisme, 20. 
Cf. the notion of the t eAelol in the Gospel of John: Windisch, “Die funf 
johanneischen Parakletspriiche,” 120. 

98 See my art. “La zandaqa,” 70. 

99 Pierre, Aphraate, 33—35; Bruns, Aphrahat , 41; Van Vossel, V. 
“L’amour de Dieu chez Aphraate et dans le Uvre des Degres.” In Dieu 
Misericorde, Dieu Amour. Actes du colloque VIII, Vatrimoine Sjriaque , vol. 1, 
123-24. Amelias: CERO, 2003. 

lOODrijvers, Bardaisan , 151. 
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retical characteristics. It is this temple that the Spirit of Christ 
would come to inhabit. 101 

According to Aphrahat, the divine Spirit is to be equalled to 
the ‘Spirit of Christ,’ 102 who is the paroxysm of the spirit of 
prophecy that was inspiring all the Biblical messengers of God. 103 
Christ is therefore to be identified to this Old Testament prophetic 
principle (“mit dem in der alttestamendichen Geschichte latent 
wirksamen Segenserbe”): a parcel of the divine Spirit that is living 
within Him, just as it does in each prophet 104 and acting as a media¬ 
tor of this Spirit to mankind. What is more, such a spiritual com¬ 
ponent from divine origin, called ruha, is animating every human 
being. It is precisely this spiritual part of man that has to be deliv¬ 
ered, revivified through baptism and, even more importandy, 
through ascetism and penitence, and consequently through the be¬ 
stowal of pardon to the souls of the faithful by the divine Mediator, 
Jesus Christ. 105 Remarkably Aphrahat calls Christ a ‘stone’ or ‘rock’ 
( so’a and kepa ) 106 , a title that in the Gospel is only applied by Jesus 
to St. Peter. This would suggest that the divine prophetic principle 
that lived in Jesus went over subsequently into Peter—Islamic tra¬ 
dition would add: who is acting afterwards as his wast. Basing our¬ 
selves on this specific pneumatology of Aphrahat, we would argue 
that the old Iranian Syriac concept about the Spirit, 107 still close to 
the teachings of Tatian, 108 has set the basic presuppositions for 
what later will become Muslim prophetology, linked to the concept 
of the wast, the divine principle that is transmitted from one 
prophet to another and that is to be identified with the Paraclete 
who eventually came to inhabit the Prophet Muhammad, at the end 


101 Aphrahat, Demonstr. 1: 2—3, Pierre, Aphraate, 208—10; Van Vossel, 
“L’amour de Dieu,” 125. 

102 Aphrahat, Demonstr. 1:3; 6:1,13—14, 18; Pierre, Aphraate, 166. 

103 Pierre, Aphraate , 165; Bruns, Aphrahat , 58. 

104 Bruns, Aphrahat, 58, 68. 

105 Ibid., 67-69. 

106 Aphrahat, Demonstr. 1: 2-7, Bruns, Aphrahat, 81-84. 

107 Bruns, Aphrahat, 59: “Die ‘Inkarnationsvorstellungen’ Aphrahats 
sind ganz vom fruhsyrisch-iranischen Bekleideschema gepragt”. 

108 Bruns, Aphrahat, 59, 67. 
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of time. 109 It seems that Aphrahat’s presentation of this concept of 
prophetology is also indebted to the gnostic tradition of the afore¬ 
mentioned Song of the Pearl. 110 

Aphrahat’s most clear exposition about the role of the Spirit is 
to be found in his sixth treatise, about (and addressed to) the 
“steady members of the community” (banay cpyama). The name is 
impossible to render in English 111 ; it seems to indicate a group of 
men who behave entirely according to the prescriptions of purity, 
as living solitary or in community. In any case they were 
celibatarians, without necessarily having been ordained as a 
priest. 112 This community of pure living men is therefore very 
similar to that of the Essenes or to the electi of certain gnostic sects. 
Literally, they are those who are standing ‘upright’, 113 who are so to 
speak resurrected in advance: saved because of their ascetic way of 
life, purified and perfect before the Lord. The concept is certainly 
to be linked to some extreme kinds of ascetism, such as that of the 
stylites, where the idea of the ozaoic , or qdydmd also played a 
central role. 114 

Of this purity, Christ is offering the most perfect example. 115 
Citing from an apocryphal Letter to the Corinthians, Aphrahat 
states that, even if God has given part of the Spirit of Christ to 
every Prophet, He gave it to Christ himself without any measure. 116 


109 Luling, Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten , 109; Gil, “The Creed of 
Abu ‘Amir,” 38. 

110 Bruns, Aphrahat, 58, cf. Poirier, E’Hymne de la Perle, 320, 427. 

111 K. Valavanolickal, Aphrahat, Demonstrations, 121. Moran ’Eth’o, 23— 
SEERI. Kottayam, 2005, translates: “The Sons of the Covenant”. 

112 Voobus, A. History of Ascetism in the Syriac Orient. A Contribution to the 
History of Culture in the Near East, vol 1. The Origin of Ascetism. Early Mona- 
stiasm in Persia, 184—86. CSCO, 184, Subs. 14. Louvain, 1958; Pierre, 
Aphraate, 99—101. 

113 Valavanolickal, Aphrahat, 12. 

114 See my art. “Symeon stylite l’ancien. Le Saint qui s’est fait 
colonne.” Acta Orientals Belgica 10 (1995): 118 (+ n. 94), 126-27. 

115 Aphrahat, Demonstr., 6: 9. 

116 Aphrahat, Demonstr., 6: 12, refering to 3 Cor. 3:10 and Jn. 3:34, 
Valavanolickal, Aphrahat, 149—50 + n. 105; Bruns, Aphrahat, 202. 
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This same Spirit of Christ, that has inspired every prophet of the 
Bible, is still bestowed on all the members of his pious community, 
all having a share in His grace, while they are prophesying in the 
church of every time. 117 Aphrahat is clearly developing here a form 
of prophetology which is similar, not only to that of the Montanist 
movement, but to that of Islam too; apparently it must have been a 
widespread doctrine in the Syriac church. 

Thus the Spirit comes to dwell in the faithful, following 
baptism, so that they become a living temple for Him. 118 Yet, this 
Spirit is a wandering spirit, wandering about from prophet to 
prophet and from century to century during all ages—an idea that 
seems to go back to Philo of Alexandria. 119 Indeed, the Spirit is 
standing before the face of God the Father, just as do the angels 
according to what is said in the Gospel: “in heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven”. 120 Aphra¬ 
hat interprets this in such a way, that the Spirit who is inspiring the 
prophets, is reflecting the divine presence (His face) to the world, 
thus revealing his message to his people. 

Aphrahat’s soteriology is clearly displaying some similar gnos¬ 
tic, dualistic aspects. The final goal of Deliverance is the liberation 
and recovery of the Spirit from its earthly bindings. Human beings 
should free themselves of the attachment of their souls to the 
body. In order to achieve this reestablishment of the original per¬ 
fect man preceding the fall of Adam, the pious has to become to¬ 
tally spiritual again, by the infusion of the holy Spirit who has been 
animating Christ from his baptism onwards. 121 Thus the ultimate 
salvation is the result of a struggle of the forces of evil in our mate¬ 
rial world with the Spirit of God, who is coming to live in every 
spiritual, holy man. After death, the divine principle, the ruha 


117 Aphrahat, Demonstr., 6: 12; Bruns, Aphrahat, 396; Valavanolickal, 
Aphrahat,\5Q. 

118 Aphrahat, Demonstr., 6: 14 (refering to Lev. 21:12 and Ezech. 
36:12); Bruns, Aphrahat, 399; Valavanolickal, Aphrahat, 152. 

119 Aphrahat, Demonstr., 6: 15; Bruns, Aphrahat, 403, refering to Philo 
Alex., Degigant. 47^-8, cf. Wolfson, Philo 2: 33—34. 

120 Mt. 18: 10, Aphrahat, Demonstr., 6: 15. 

121 Pierre, Aphraate, 175—76,184—85; Bruns, Aphrahat, 59, 68. 
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napsanayta, that is animating every human being has to free itself 
from its corporeal bindings and to rejoin its origin in heaven. 122 

Aphrahat’s concept about the role of the Spirit of Christ has 
been further expanded by a series of texts following his footsteps. 
One of those is the Uber Graduum, an ascetic work, dating probably 
from the 4 th C. 123 In the mind of its learned editor Kmosko, it 
would have had a Messalian background, 124 a thesis that has been 
refuted since. Even if many typical Messalian positions are largely 
absent from the Uber Graduum (that is therefore generally consid¬ 
ered ‘orthodox’ 125 ), it nevertheless contains a number of concepts 
that do not need to be necessarily Messalian, but at least recall 
some of its basic characteristics. It has therefore been ascribed to a 
more ‘refined’ form of Messalianism and to a kind of dualism that 
is equally close to Manichaeism. 126 To be sure, gnostic, dualist and 
Judaeo-Christian tendencies must have been widely spread in Syria 
at the time of its redaction. 127 

The Uber Graduum shows the path one has to follow in order 
to imitate Christ. Here, the Paraclete comes into the picture: only 
Christ is totally fulfilled with the Paraclete. He was holy, just as the 
angels and the celestial beings are. 128 In consequence, man has to 
acquire this state of fulfilment too. 129 

Now the Uber Graduum distinguishes two phases in the acqui¬ 
sition of the Paraclete, as has been perspicaciously demonstrated by 
Guillaumont. They correspond, so it seems, to the distinction be¬ 
tween Spirit and Paraclete, as a donum superadditum, according to the 
Syriac interpretation. The first phase is derived from the Pauline 


122 pi effe; Aphraate, 191—97; Bruns, Aphrahat, 68-69. 

123 Van Vossel, “L’amour de Dieu,” 131. 

124 Kmosko, M. Uber Graduum, CXLIV. Patrologia Syriaca 1.3. Paris, 
1926. 

125 Voobus, History of Ascetism, 180—82. 

126 Rahner, H. “Messalianismus.” In Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche, 
vol. 7, 319. Freiburg, 1962. 

127 Van Vossel, “L’amour de Dieu,” 132. 

128 Kmosko, Uber Graduum 15:2, p. 337; Van Vossel, “L’amour de 
Dieu,” 134. 

129 Kmosko, Uber Graduum 3:12, p. 69. 
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concept of the earnest of the Spirit (aQQa|3cbv tou nveupaxos—Pas.: 
rahbuna daruheh ). 130 When receiving this earnest of the Spirit, man is 
attaining a first step in his purification. There are indeed, so the 
Uber Graduum explicitly states, two kinds of believers: to the first, 
divine grace is only partially imparted, as a minor portion of bene¬ 
diction ( mdnata %a‘urd), whereas the second kind has been given the 
fulness of grace {mawhabta raba). Only this second phase is called 
the ‘Spirit Paraclete’ ( ruhaparaqlitd) in the proper sense: 131 only then 
the Lord Jesus Christ comes to inhabit his devoted servant. 132 Ob¬ 
viously the ldber Graduum distinguishes between the ordinary 
members of the community, who merely possess the earnest of the 
Spirit, and the perfect ones, who like the electi of Manichaeism are 
respecting all divine commandments and are disposing of the pleni¬ 
tude of the revelation and grace. 133 

Behind all this—just as there are also many Platonic elements, 
for example, in the related cosmology of Bardaysan, and much 
more than one would think at first sight, as I have demonstrated 
elsewhere 134 —are some Platonic and neo-Platonic speculations, of 
which Clement of Alexandria offers the most clear and complete 
exposition. 135 According to Clement the (seven) Angels or Archan¬ 
gels are forming a group of subaltern Hypostases, a hierarchy 
through whom Revelation is gradually descended, reflected and 
transmitted to mankind. The Paraclete is in the mind of Clement 
another entity by whom and through whom the Logos is acting; 136 


130 2 Cor. 1:22 and 5:5; Guillaumont, A. “Les « Arrhes de l’Esprit» 
dans le Livre des Degres.” In Graffin, F., ed. Memorial Mgr Gabriel Khouri- 
Sarkis, 108—9. Louvain, 1969. For the word earnest, the Uber Graduum uses 
‘urbana (Guillaumont, ibid., 108: “Le terme parait done se trouver [...] 
uniquement dans le Uvre des Degm.” 

131 Kmosko, Uber Graduum 3:12, p. 72. 

132 Van Vossel, “L’amour de Dieu,” 137. 

133 Guillaumont, “Les « Arrhes de l’Esprit»,” 110-12. 

134 “La cosmologie de Bardaysan.” Actes du 9e Symposium Syriacum, 
Parole de I’OrientM (2006): 133-44. 

135 Bucur, “Revisiting Christian Oeyen,” 391, 395, is refering to Nu- 
menius and to Plotinus. 

136 Barbel, Christos Angelos, 202, cf. Wolfson, Philo 2:32. 
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He is therefore described as a kind of buvapu;, who is transform¬ 
ing the souls of the faithful in order to become perfect before 
God. 137 This Paraclete is like the sum of all these Angels or Hypo¬ 
stases, each time appearing in the form of one of them; He is “the 
dynamic aspect of the Logos” that “manifests itself in the work of 
the angelic spirits” 138 , who are the working agents of God. 139 Reve¬ 
lation is operated by these angelic spirits, who are communicating 
its content to each other, until it reaches the angel that is most 
close to the prophet he is to inspire. 

One should remark that Revelation is presented here in a typi¬ 
cal Middle or Neo-Platonic form, already present in the propheto- 
logy of Philo of Alexandria 140 and further developed here by Cle¬ 
ment in the sense of an impulse that is moving each level of the 
celestial world, animated by his particular angel, thus communicat¬ 
ing the divine buvapu; or evepyeia from one level to the other, 
until the prophet receives his part of the divine energy form the 
angel that has been immediately asigned to him. 141 The Paraclete is 
in the mind of Clement the agent who is bringing about the 
theophany, who can become apparent in different forms, as a “plu¬ 
ral entity”, 142 but of whom Jesus Christ, the Logos of God, has 
been the most clear and full manifestation. 

Again and again we have the same canvas of ideas: a divine, 
angelic spirit, called Paraclete of Logos, who is descending to in¬ 
habit and inspire ever and ever again the prophet of his generation. 
He is the prophet’s spirit, who is using the humane aspect of every 
singular prophet as his instrument, in order to transmit the word of 
God. In that sense, the prophet is to be understood as a theo- 
phanic figure, as an embodyment of a divine spirit or angel. 


137 Clem., Strom. 7: 2, 9; Bucur, “Revisiting Christian Oeyen,” 388-89. 

138 Bucur, “Revisiting Christian Oeyen,” 390, 404—5. 

139 Barbel, Christos Angelos, 203. 

140 Wolfson, Philo 2:32. 

141 Bucur, “Revisiting Christian Oeyen,” 400-2. 

142 Ibid., 412. 
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«YOU HAVE BEEN ELECTED!» 

According to tradition, the Prophet Muhammad died, lying on 
‘A’isa’s bosom. His last words to her, when she became more and 
more worried about his worsening condition, but nevertheless still 
hoping for a recovery, were denying her last hope: “No, rather the 
higher company of Paradise!”— bal, ar-rafiq al-’a‘la mina l-ganna. ui As 
has been shown by Hans Wehr, this is most evidendy an allusion to 
the al-mala’ al-’a‘la of S 37: 8 and 38: 69. We would therefore agree 
with Luling’s conclusion: “Des Propheten urchristlich empfun- 
dener Wunsch bestand also darin, in den hohen Rat der Erzengel 
und Propheten und also auch in die Gesellschaft des Christus 
Angelus abberufen zu werden.” 144 It was only to be followed by a 
final acquiescent answer of ‘A’isa: “You have been an elected one 
( huyjirta ) XA5 and you are chosen by the One that sent you with the 
Truth!” In other words: Muhammad has been in the strict sense 
(according to Gil’s understanding of the term) a hantf, that is to say 
one of the electU^ and so he has been entrusted with the fullness of 
the divine message, as possessing the entire prophetical Spirit, the 
‘Spirit Paraclete’ as Aphrahat would have said. For such a most 
high angel, incarnated in a particular prophet living on earth and 
called Muhammad, the name of «Ahmacb> (as an elative form, refering 
to his supernatural, celestial status 147 ) could only be an ominous 
title of honour. 148 


143 Mustafa as-saqa (e.a., edd.), Sirat an-Nabi 2, 655. 

144 Wehr, H. “Muhammed’s letzte Worte.” WZKM 51 (1952): 283-86; 
Luling, Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten, 80. 

145 For this concept of hyr, compare Luxenberg, C. Die syro-aramaische 
Desart des Koran. Din Beitrag qur Dntschliisselung der Koransprache, 286. Berlin, 
2 2004: electusl 

146 Gil, “The Creed of Abu ‘Amir,” 43. 

147 Urvoy, “Annonce de Mahomet,” 55. 

148 Thus far I would agree with Luxenberg, C. “Neudeutung der arabi- 
schen Inschrift im Felsendom zu Jerusalem.” In Ohlig, K.-H., and 
G.-R. Puin, eds. Die dunkle Anfange. Neue Dorschungen qur Entstehung und 
frtihen Geschichte des Islam, 129—30. Berlin, 2005: the name Muhammad may 
very well be a title, given to the Prophet by his already hanafi family, point¬ 
ing to a prophetic function, similar to that of the ‘first’ Paraclete Jesus, 
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Indeed, this title already existed. It is but an altered form of 
the Persian Manuhmed / Manvahmed, a Manichaean variant of the 
old Zoroastrian Vahman or Vohu ManahM 9 the Intellect or Living 
Spirit who is incarnating himself in an everlasting prophetic 
succession. 150 The Manuhmed is the soul of the Paraclete. With a 
certain reserve, so far as the concepts of the elect! and the Paraclete 
are not particular to Manichaeism only, but were widespread 
categories in Syriac, gnosticizing (Judaeo-Christian, Montanite, 
Messalian, Bardaysanite) Christianity in general, we may eagerly 
subscribe to Gil’s thesis “that Islam’s first appearance was a non¬ 
conformist off-shoot of Manichaeism”. 151 


without saying however that the Prophet Muhammad would be an en¬ 
tirely fictitious, invented personality. There is no doubt in my mind, in¬ 
deed, that he has been an actual living, historical person. All the elabora¬ 
tions in that sense, such as those of Ohlig, K.-H. “Vom muhammad Jesus 
zum Propheten der Araber. Die Historisierung eines christologischen 
Pradikats.” In Idem, ed. Derfrtihe Islam. Line historisch-kritische Rjskonstrukti- 
on anhand ^eitgenossischer Quellen, 327—76. Berlin, 2007, are to be totally re¬ 
jected: they are not a “historisch-kritische Rekonstruktion”, but unfortu¬ 
nately only a mere construction of historical phantasy. It is to be deplored 
that Luxenberg has been led astray by all this. 

149 Widengren, G. The great Vohu Manah and the Apostle of God: Studies in 
Iranian and Manichaean Religion, Uppsala, 1945; Idem, Die Rjsligionen Irans, 12, 
79-80. 
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nomades au temps de Mohammed, 95. Collection Cerfaux-Lefort. Louvain-la- 
Neuve, 1988; Simon, R. “Man! and Muhammad.” JSAI 21 (1997): 134; 
Sfar, Le Coran, la Bible et I’Orient ancien, 413—14; Tardieu, Manicheisme, 20; 
De Blois, F. “Elchasai—Manes—Muhammad. Manichaismus und Islam 
in religionshistorischem Vergleich.” Der Islam 81 (2004): 45—46 and my 
art. “La zandaqa,” 69. 

151 Gil, “The Creed of Abu ‘Amir,” 22. 



